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@xtiE ordinary yellow laundry soap may do well. 
enough for scrubbing and for the coarser work in the 

Ge? laundry, but to get a clear snow-white in the linens 
Ke 2) and muslins, to save the costly embroideries and the 
WATE sheer and delicate fabrics, to avoid the unpleasant odor 
that is often too perceptible in the towels and bed linen, use 
Ivory Soap, a pure soap made of only the cleanest, best materials. 


IVORY SOAP — 9943 PER CENT. PURE, 


COPYRIGHT 1699 BY THF PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATS 
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‘““The art of washing has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as other household employ- 
ments, etc.”’ 

“It is a well-known fact that two 
tablespoonfuls of washing powder will do more 
good work in one hour than a strong woman and 
* board in three. Many housekeepers object to 
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e these ‘quiet workers’ on the plea that they 
4 injure the clothing. This is, of course, not true 
36 unless you purchase cheap powders, and even 
C4 then I doubt if the ‘everlasting’ rubbing, which 
(38) one can hear to the very top of the house, does 


not do, by far, greater injury.’ 
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‘* Rubbing is, without doubt, the hard- 
est usage one can give fine garments.”’ 
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“I know Pearline to be the best 
washing powder, and would feel that I was 
doing people who have confidence in me an 
injustice to recommend any other.”’ 
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The Covering for Croquettes 


Pillsbury’s VITOS is a better covering for chicken, lobster, 
meat, rice and other croquettes than bread crumbs or cracker 
meal, becausé, owing to its granular nature, it does not 
become mushy or greasy. Croquettes covered with 
Pillsbury’s VITOS are dry and free from grease. Its delicate 
taste does not change the flavor of the croquettes themselves. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Write For Book or VITOS REcIPEs. 
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ICH in the historical and literary associations 
accumulated during two centuries of exist- 
ence, the Wayside Inn, built by David Howe, 
still stands ‘‘remote among the wooded 

hills’? in South Sudbury, Massachusetts, close by 

** The Great Road,”’ as it was once called, running 

to Worcester and the West. Before steam and 

J) electricity revolutionized the method of travel, the 

old hostelry was an important place of entertain- 
ment for travelers, and was used as a halting-place by the 
troops in the French and Indian wars. In later days the 

Rotes of the post-horn rang merrily through the oak woods 

about the tavern, heralding the approach of the lumbering 

Stagecoach with its load of hungry and weary passengers. 


& 


From that early period, when the fighting men of the 

y Colony sped along the highway to save Sudbury from 
the fierce warriors of King Philip, to the time when 
Longfellow and the friends he has immortalized in his 
Tales tasted of the good cheer provided at the old inn, it 
was owned and conducted by successive descendants of 
n€ Original owner to the fourth generation. In 1746 the 
Sign of the Red Horse was hung out, and for many years 
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thereafter the inn was known as the Red Horse Tavern. 
Indeed, Longfellow so speaks of it in the account in his 
journal of his visit there in company with his publisher, 
James T. Fields, in October,’ 1862. It is supposed that 
this was the only time the poet was ever at the inn, 
except once, in 1826, when it is believed that he stopped 
there on his way by stagecoach from Boston to Albany. 


& 


‘*The Landlord”’ of Longfellow’s Tales was the dignified 
Squire Lyman Howe, a justice of the peace and school 
committeeman, who lived a bachelor, and died at the inn 
in 1860—the last of his line to keep the famous hostelry. 
The property then went by inheritance to a female relative, 
who sold it in 1897, when the first deed of the estate in 
more than two hundred years was drawn and passed. The 
only previous deed was the Indian one signed in 1684. 
The inn was again sold in 1897 to Mr. Edward R. Lemon, 
the present owner, who has restored the dwelling with 
careful regard for historic detail. 

Besides Squire Howe, the only other real characters 
in the Tales who were ever actually at the inn were 
Thomas W. Parsons, the Poet; Luigi Monti, the Sicilian, 
and Professor Daniel Treadwell, of MHarvard, the 
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inp The Longfellow Room pw %/4. 
Theologian, all three of whom were in the habit of spend- 
ing the summer months there. Of the other characters, 
the Musician was Ole Bull, the Student was Henry Ware 
Wales, and the Spanish Jew was Israel Edrehi. 

In the accompanying view of the inn it appears from 
a point looking west along ‘‘ The Great Road.” Of the 
rooms shown in the other illustrations, the parlor, ‘large 
and low,”’ where the Tales were told, is naturally the most 
attractive. Next in interest are the old office, or common 
room, where many noted men in various walks of life 
once came together, and the state chamber above the 
dining-room, where Lafayette is said to have rested. 

£ 

Besides these rooms there is the room over the parlor, 
in which Longfellow stayed; the dining-room, wher 
Washington was served, in 1789, while on his way from 
Marlborough to Boston; and the ballroom, with the dais 
at one end for the fiddlers. But the polished floor no 
longer feels the pressure of dainty feet in high-heeled 
slippers gliding over it to the strains of contra-dance 
cotillon or minuet, although the merry voices of summer 
visitors and the jingling bells of winter sleighing parties 
at times still break the quiet of the ancient inn. 
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By Barton Cheyney 


S$ THERE room in the professions for young 
men ?’’ and ‘‘ Which of the professions offers 
the best opportunities for success ?’’ are ques- 
tions that thousands of American lads are 
constantly asking. ‘. Neither is hard to answer. 
44} There are more opportunities for successful 
~~ careers—fame and large pecuniary rewards— 
in the learned professions to-day than ever before. To the 
other inquiry I would reply that the profession offering 
the best opportunity is the one for which the young man 
has the strongest liking. The choice of a profession is of 
supreme importance, and a young man should be governed 
in making the selection solely by his own preference. If 
he chooses the work he likes best he will, consequently, 
be able to do that work with greater success than any other. 

Not less important—nor more so—than the selection 
of a profession is a young man’s preparation for the 
work. This should be thorough. It is obvious that one 
cannot successfully engage in the practice of a learned 
profession without special technical study and training, 
which should have as a basis a liberal, general education— 
a course in college if possible. When that is not attain- 
able the young man should make up, as far as he can, the 
consequent deficiency by systematic study during his 
leisure time at home, for thorough preparatory training 
will be of great benefit to him at every stage of his career, 


& 


The best method of studying a profession is by a course 
at a technical school, with practical work at the same 
time, and for a period after the completion of such a 
course. But if there is a necessity for omitting the school 
course the young man can gain a very thorough knowledge 
of most professions by entering an office, laboratory or 
shop and taking up the work and devoting as much of his 
leisure as possible to study. Some of those who have won 
the greatest successes in the professions were thus trained 
and equipped for their vocation. There are, however, 
two or three professions which must be studied in a 
technical school, as I will note below. 

The lad who studies his profession in office or shop is 
usually able after the first year to earn sufficient wages to 
meet his necessary expenses, while the cost per year of 
the student at college will be from $450 to $600, if he is 
economical and contented to live simply. 

To win success in any vocation, the present day, requires 
hard, persistent, conscientious work, the best equipment 
that is possible, and the employment of every resource 
that can be commanded. Even the young man’s manner, 
his personality, is a factor that makes itself felt in his 
work, while executive ability and good, hard common 
sense are elements of genius that should never be lacking. 
The young man should clearly understand in advance that 
if he does not have the capacity or love for work there is 
no profession in which he can win success. But, having 
this, he will find great opportunities to make a name for 
himself and to earn larger pecuniary rewards than men 
have ever before been able to coin out of their brain. 

To enlighten young men regarding the exactions and 
remunerative possibilities of the various professions I 
have summarized the views and experiences of represent- 
ative men in the respective lines of work. 
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Lawyer. A _ well-ordered, analytical mind, patience, 
integrity and good common sense are almost essential 
endowments fora Lawyer. The young man should have a 
good English education, supplemented with special read- 
ing, and between eighteen and twenty-one should begin his 
studies, preferably in the office of a successful practi- 
tioner. At the same time he can to advantage take a 
two or three years’ course in a law school at a cost of 
from $75 to $150 per year. While in his preceptor’s office 
he can usually earn enough to pay his tuition and have 
the use of books free. One may also study Law independ- 
ent of preceptor or college, and such a student can find 
assistance through a good correspondence school. The 
courts fix the length of time one shall read Law before 
taking his entrance examination ; this varies from two to 
three years—in the majority of cases three. 


Physician. The lad aspiring to become a Medical 
Practitioner should have at least a thorough high school 
education, including, of course, a very fair knowledge of 
Latin. Between eighteen and twenty-one is the best age 
for him to begin the study of Medicine in a college or 
university. Most of the States require a student to attend 
a medical school four years in order to qualify himself to 
practice in those States, but a few States are satisfied 
with three years’ college study. The average cost of a 
college course is $150 to $200 per year, not including 
living expenses. After completing his college course the 
student had best attach himself to the staff of a hospital 
or dispensary, for the experience to be thus gained, and 
remain there for a year or two. The average yearly 
income of Physicians in the cities is about $3000. 
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Dentist. A fondness for mechanics and a talent for the 
use of tools are qualities that will enhance the chances of 
the lad who takes up the study of Dentistry. He 
should have a high school education—two years of the 
course at least, and if possible some manual training—and 
at from eighteen to twenty-five begin his professional edu- 
cation in a dental college. A diploma from a dental 
college is necessary to qualify one to practice under the 
laws of nearly all the States. Three years is the average 
length of the college course, and at its conclusion a stu- 
dent is qualified to practice. But the knowledge thus far 
gained can be advantageously supplemented by a year’s 
work as assistant to a skillful practitioner. The tuition 
fee and other expenses incidental to the course, not includ- 
ing the cost of livinz, vary from $75 to $150 per year. A 
capable Dentist usually can gain enough practice the first 
year to pay his expenses, and $2500 may be taken as an 
approximation of the average yearly earnings of Dentists. 





Veterinary A grammar school course is the 
minimum educational qualification that a young man 
should have for taking up the study of Veterinary Surgery. 
He should be strong in health and have a liking for 
animals. Eighteen is not too young nor thirty too old to 
begin the study, which is completed in a two or three 
years’ college course. The tuition averages about $100 
per year in addition to books, laboratory fees, instru- 
ments, etc.—possibly $150 per year in the aggregate. 
There are numerous city, State and Federal positions 
filled by Veterinarians, paying from $1500 to $4000 salary, 
while the earnings of a Veterinary Surgeon in private 
practice are quite as much or more. 
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Pharmacist. At from eighteen to twenty is the period to 
take up the study of Pharmacy, after the lad has finished 
at least a common school course. Entering a drug store 
he gains his first practical work under a preceptor, 
a qualified Pharmacist, and takes a two or three years’ 
course at college, the tuition fee of which is about $100 per 
year. Four years is about the shortest time in which one 
can prepare himself, as a practical experience of four years 
in a drug store is vennired to comply with the laws of sev- 
eral of the States. This experience may in part be gained 
while the lad is taking his college course, and after his 
first year his services in a drug store will yield him enough 
in wages for his support. The pay of a qualified Druggist 
varies from $50 to $75 per month. 


Chemist. Deftness of hand, patience and mechanical 
ingenuity will be useful to the lad who aims to become 
a Chemist. He should have a high school education 
preparatory to his entering a university or college for 
technical training. Between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one he should begin the study of his profession, 
spending three or four years in a college at a cost for 
tuition and incidental expenses of from $100 to $200 per 
year. One may become a proficient Chemist by serving a 
term of apprenticeship in a laboratory. After becoming 
qualified as a Chemist the young man will earn from $75 
to $100 per month, and with experience his salary will 
advance as his efficiency increases. 
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Civil Engineer. A liking for mathematics and an interest 
in all kinds of construction or building should manifest 
themselves in a lad who aspires to become a Civil 
Engineer, before he has completed his high school course. 
At seventeen or eighteen he should enter a school of 
engineering, or he may secure a position on the staff of a 
good Civil Engineer of varied practice, and in a few years 
acquire a knowledge of the profession. This practical 
work may be supplemented with technical study, and the 
young man will yey earn enough to pay his living 
expenses after the first year. Three or tour years are 
required to complete an Engineering course in college, the 
tuition varying from $75 to $200 per year. After complet- 
ing his studies in college the young man should enter the 
office of a good practical Engineer where he may augment 
his knowledge with practical work. Assistants receive, as 
near as it is possible to compute, an average of $75 per 
month, while expert Engineers in the front rank of their 
profession earn quite large salaries. 


Mechanical Engineer, The lad choosing Mechanical 
Engineering for a life work should early evince a general 
liking for machinery, and should also have completed 
at least two years of a high school course. Between six- 
teen and twenty he should enter a technical school or 
college, for a four-years’ course, paying a tuition fee of 
from $50 to $200 per year. If a college course is impos- 
sible he should apprentice himself for aterm of four or five 
years in some good machine shop, at the same time pur- 
suing a course of studies at home or in night school, and 
earning enough after the first or second year to pay his 
living expenses. After a college course one or two years’ 
experience in a shop is desirable. In two or three years 
a Mechanical Engineer should earn from $1200 to $1500 
per year, and in five years his salary should be from $2000 
to $3000. The more capable engineers earn from $4000 
to $5000, and even larger salaries are paid to experts. 


& 


Electrical Engineer. A decided taste for physics, 
mechanics and mathematics and inventive ability, and at 
least a grammar school education, are the endowments 
and attainments that the lad should have who desires to 
take up the study of Electrical Engineering. The pro- 
fession is best acquired at a good technical school, where 
the student should remain from three to five years at a 
cost of from $75 to $150 per year for tuition. Instead of 
going to college, however, the lad may take up practical 
work with an Electrical Engineer, oa at the same time 
study, and earn part of his living expenses. A young 
man should be able to support himself very soon after he 
has finished his college course, and within a few years his 
earnings should be from $3000 to $10,000. 


Mining Engineer. A natural aptitude for the study of 
mechanical science, mathematics, mechanics and draw- 
ing, the power of close observation, good health and a 
robust constitution are demanded of the Mining Engineer. 
The young man should have taken a high school course, 
at least, and at from sixteen to eighteen he should enter 
a technical school. Having this preparatory education, a 
mining course in college or an apprenticeship in practical 
work in the mines will perfect the student in his profes- 
sion. The collegiate course is much to be preferred, but 
the cheaper way is to take a position—even without pay— 
as assistant in mining work at a mining operation, and 
use all spare time in study. The average college course 
is four years, and the tuition varies from $50 to $250 per 
year. Most Mining Engineers accept positions with min- 


ing companies, beginning at the bottom and working up, 
their salaries varying from $1500 to $5000 or $10,000. 
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Journalist. How much education is best for the young 
man to prepare himself for Journalism has been a matter 
of contention for half a century, and | will not venture 
an opinion on the subject, but content myself with the 
statement that he will not be handicapped with too much 
knowledge if he attends school until he enters his profes 
sion at twenty. Then he will begin on the reportoria! 
staff of a newspaper to report the happenings of his town 
or city. His pay will vary from $5 in the town to §10 in 
the city, and as be proves his worth he will be advanced 
to more responsible positions, with remuneration varyiny 
from $25 to $100 per week. Work on a good paper in « 
small town is to preferred by the beginner, as it gives 
one a greater insight into the details of newspaper making 
There are schools devoted to instruction in Journalism 
where various special studies are taught, and the cost is 
from $100 to $150 per year for three or four years. 


Architect. The lad aspiring to become an Architect 
should, at least, have completed a high school course, by 
which time he should have discovered that he has a taste 
for drawing, a constructive sense and an artistic tempera 
ment. Directly after leaving school or college he should 
enter the office of a good practicing Architect, and later 
spend two years or more in a first-class architectural 
school, returning to a good general office, where two more 
years should be spent in practical work. The architec. 
tural school course may be omitted, if necessary, but the 
same work must be done by study and drawing, possibly 
at night. Foreign travel is also to be commended. From 
six to ten years are required for one adequately to equip 
himself to engage in the profession. The tuition fee in 
architectural schools varies from $150 to $259 per year. 
After the first or second year the office student gets some 
salary as a draughtsman, probably enough to pay his 
living expenses. The earnings of Architects vary greatly, 
from $1500 to $20,000 or more per year. 
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Musician. A natural love of music, a quick, true ear 
and a good memory are essential to the successful study 
of Music. Instruction should begin as early as possible, 
but not early enough to interfere with the joys of child- 
hood. Between seven and twelve is usually the best age. 
Tuition under an individual preceptor and in a college of 
music are equally good, each having special advantages. 
Singing in a choir, and attending operas and concerts, will 
prove of great advantage to thestudent. The choir singing 
or other musical engagements will bring some remunera- 
tion, and the experience gained is invaluable. Proficiency 
is obtained, according to the aptness of the student, in 
from three to six years’ study. The tuition and other ex- 
penses will not fall below $200 per year. It is not easy to 
fix the average earnings of Musicians, but the more 
capable ones probably make $2500 per year as teachers. 


Painter. The ‘‘artistic temperament,’’ a certain public 
attitude of mind and sensitiveness of mental and physical 
make-up, especially a sensitiveness to the beauties of 
color and form, are necessary to the successful Painter. 
The lad should show an early aptitude for drawing, but need 
not take it up as a study until from thirteen to sixteen, or 
even later. He should have a broad education, a general 
knowledge of the history of civilization, especially of the 
history of art, and either before or during his period of 
tuition should see as much of the world’s best art as pos- 
sible. In the numerous art schools of the country, or 
under an individual instructor, he can study ; probably 
a period each way is the best. The time required for 
preparatory study varies with the aptness of the pupil. 
The tuition fees of art schools vary greatly. In some it is 
very small; in others it may exceed $200 per year. 
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Ilustrator. The qualities that go to the making of a 
creative artist are a vivid imagination, keen observation 
of men and things, a good memory and a strong physique. 
In point of education the young man aspiring to become 
an Illustrator should have a large preparatory equipment, 
above all being a good draughtsman, beginning his studies 
in this direction as early in life as possible. At eighteen or 
even younger he should take up the study of art under 
an individual instructor, or, much better, in a good ait 
school or academy. Four or five years should be spent 
in preparatory study. The cost of instruction in these 
schools varies, probably $50 to $200 per year. If the Illus- 
trator comes forth well equipped he will find a ready 
market for good work which he can enter at once. 
Otherwise he will depend upon small-paying publications, 
and if he earns $1000 per year at the beginning he will be 
fortunate. The earnings of artists vary greatly, a few of the 
best Illustrators earning from $3000 to $8000 per year. 


Librarian. Executive ability is essential in one aspiring 
to the higher positions in a library, anda high school course 
should be taken as the minimum preliminary educational 
qualification. It is possible for an apt young man to 
begin in a minor position at from fifteen to seventeen, and 
work his way up to places of responsibility. Much study 
out of working hours would be necessary, especially of 
languages and literature, and as a further practical aid in 
this direction’ the care of a Sunday-school library is to be 
commended. The courses in the library school vary from 
one to three years, and the average tuition is about $100 
per annum. ‘The specially trained Librarian at the begin- 
ning of his practical work would receive $600 to $800 
salary, though the amounts vary greatly, and he could be 
advanced to positions paying $1500, $1800, $2500 or $3000 
in the larger libraries, as opportunity offered and his a! lity 
warranted. Those withoutspecial training would prot ably 


receive about $200 per year at the start, and slowly 
advance to the more remunerative positions. 
& 

Public Accountant. An analytical, well-ordered | ind, 
quick discernment, a ready adaptability, a taste for ! 0k- 
keeping and a liking for details are among the ess: tial 
qualifications for a successful Public Accountant. The 
lad at from eighteen to twenty-one taking up this p: »fes- 


sion should have had a good high school educativ, at 
least, and if possible have attended a commercial co! icge- 
Then the practical work should begin under the tutelage 
of a competent preceptor. In the ‘‘work shop’ the 
science is best mastered, and in from two to three ) ears 
the bright lad may earn sufficient wages for his services, 
assisting his preceptor, to support himself, and when pro- 
ficient as an Accountant he should receive a salary ° 
from $2000 to $3000 per year. As an expert his y: arly 
earnings should considerably exceed the latter sum 
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By Charles T. Brodhead 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DRAWINGS BY L. L. ROUSH 


OWHERE in New York is to be found a character 
more interesting and less understood than that 
of the girl born and bred on the now famous 
lower East Side. Even in the city in which she 
lives and has her being but little is known of 

the ‘‘ East-Side Girl.” 

The typical East-Side girl is simply a product of her 
environments. She is surrounded by the good, bad and 
indifferent. She is in an atmosphere in which no girl 
should be reared. Her eyes and ears are closed to 
many disagreeable things around her. And she shuts 
them simply because she does not care to see and hear. 

Yet the East-Side girl 
is no saint. Far from 
it. The typical girl of 
that section is self- 
reliant, saucy, imperti- 
nent, slangy, quick- 
tempered, ready to fight 
with the tongue, and 
even with fists if neces- 
sary. She will dance 
all night and work all 
day, repeat it three or 
four times a week, then 
declare she isn’t tired, 
and look bright and 
fresh allthe while. She 
will upbraid her mother, 
whom she calls ‘‘me 
ole woman’’; andabuse 
her father, referred to 
by her as “me ole 
man’’: cuff the ears of 
her younger brothers; 
have a hair-pulling 
match with a sister; 
yet, if any one should 
dare uttera word derog- 
atory to the members of 
her family, ‘‘Miss 
East-Side’’ would go 
at them like a wildcat. 

She calls the young 
policeman on the 
‘*beat’’ by his first name, flirts outrageously with motor- 
men, conductors and the like, and will laugh derisively at 
or slap the face of the well-dressed man who presumes to 
become acquainted with her on the street; stand in a 
thoroughfare blocked with traffic and exchange badinage 
with car-men ; remain night after night at the bedside of a 
girl friend who is ill, and follow a begging cripple half a 
block to give her last cent for charity. 


& 


ISS EAST-SIDE isn’t handsome as a rule, but pleasant- 
featured, cleanly, quick-witted, sometimes philo- 
sophical, often a mistress of crude sarcasm, and shows 
an ugly temper when things go not to her liking. She 
is intensely patriotic, free in speech and manner, and of 
good morals. Here 
is seen the influence 
of the church. With- 
out it there would be 
no East-Side girl 
worth writing about. 
The world which 
Miss Fast-Side sees 
first is one in which 
want and misery 
predominate. As 
soon as she is able 
to look after her- 
self, which is gener- 
ally at the age of 
four or five years, 
she is pressed into 
service as a helper 
in the family. The 
struggle for exist- 
ence is so hard that 
there can be no idle 
hands in the household, no matter if they are tender and 
chubby. And so to her, mere tot though she may be, is 
assigned the task of caring for her smaller brother or 
sister, and frequently both. As the girl grows older her 
duties increase. She helps her mother to arrange the 
table, which is never an elaborate proceeding, runs 
errands, washes dishes, and, if the mother be a seam- 
Stress, assists with that work so far as she, is able. 
Whenever she can do so she slips down to the street, 
for there only can she find amusement. 


£ 


IVING on the streets as she does, it cannot be expected 
that the child will grow into a young woman with 
mind and manners marked by extreme refinement. Her 
surroundings are far from being refined—very far from 
it, but the life on the streets makes her sharp. She 
learns to act and think quickly, and to be a close 
observer. She acquires a knowledge of the human 
nature around her. Occasionally she fights with other 
girls, and often with boys, and then learns that she 
must be able to defend herself with her fists. 


—— 





A TYPICAL EAST-SIDE GIRL 


Editor’s Note—The articles of this series which have been 
Published in previous issues are: 


‘“ The LifeofaJapanese Girl”. . . .- + + April 
is A Girl's Life on the Prairie,” ‘ . “ * P ° ay 
.. Lhe Creole Girl of New Orleans,” . pA ty o fury 

“itl Lira «klk ell Cl - july 


The series will be continued in several subsequent issues 
of the Journal. 





EAST-SIDE GIRLS OUT FOR A PROMENADE 


T# typical East-Side girl of to-day receives but little 

schooling. She reads and writes, but cannot tell with 
certainty when or how she learned either. She just “picked 
it up,’’ as she did the slang and the other undesirable 
things. She is more certain when it comes to religion. 
Her father and mother may not keep a sharp eye on her 
in other things, but one or the other (generally the mother) 
sees to it that the girl attends strictly to her religious 
duties every Sunday. 

As soon as she is able, which is before she is in her 
teens, she is obliged to go to work—if she can find it. 
Somehow she generally succeeds in getting something to 























do, probably because she makes 
every endeavor to secure a 
situation. For her it means 
emancipation from household 
duties, which she detests. She 
takes to working ina factory as 
a duck to water. As long as 
she can remember, she has been 
obliged to do something to help 
along. The idea that she can 
ever get on’without working 
has never entered her mind. 
She usually obtains a situation 
in a shop, mill or store by 
answering advertisements, and 
works as hard as she knows 
how to retain the situation. 
She is glad to have a chance to 
work where she will be paid in 
cash at the end of the week, 
and shows it. Yet, as much 
as she wants work—and she is 
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always eager for employment—she will never, under any 
circumstances, accept a place as a domestic servant. 

Because she is employed throughout the day she is per- 
mitted to go out at night for a little recreation and fresh 
air. She usually goes down to the front door and loiters 
about. There she receives her friends ; there she makes 
all her confidential communications to her girl chum, for, 
as she sees it, on the streets only can she be alone. She 
has no other place in which to vt Stan social obligations. 
With a family of six or seven members occupying three or 
four rooms there is no place to be alone with a caller. 

In the summer this young girl, who does not think the 
hand of fate is turned against her, spends her evenings on 
the piers that line the East River. There she finds con- 
genial company. She meets Tommy and Maggie, and 
Mike and Mamie, and all the rest of what she affectionately 
terms ‘‘the mob.’’ 
They sit out on the 
string-piece and 
sing the popular 
sentimental songs 
of the day. One of 
the young men plays 
a waltz on a mouth 
harmonica or an 
accordion, and they 
dance the hours 
away on the rough 
planking of the pier 
andarehappy. She 
goes to as many 
picnics as she can. 
If she is so fortunate 
as to be invited to 
four picnics in one 
week she goes to all 
of them, and is among the last to leave the dancing pavil- 
ion, for dancing is her chief and almost only diversion. 


& 


HEN she earns what she calls ‘‘real money,’’ which is 
anything from four dollars a week upward, she pays 
three dollars a week to her mother for board and keeps 
the balance for hér own needs. She buys her own cloth- 
ing, and pays half a dollar for a seat in one of the down-town 
theatres whenever she can afford it, which is not often. 
Our young friend is also fond of the theatre because she 
can see there the dresses worn by women more fortunate 
than she. She is fond of dress and has a love for pretty 
things. When the opportunity offers she stops before the 
show-windows of 
the big dry-goods 
stores in the shop- 
ping district, and 
gazes wistfully at 
the handsome 
gowns displayed 
there, and turns 
away with a sigh 
from the things 
that can never be 
hers. Yet she 
feels that she is as 
much entitled to 
them as the grand 
dame who sweeps 
out of the estab- 
lishment and 
across the walk to 
her handsome 
brougham. 


& 


HOUGH her 
clothing is 
inexpensive Miss 
East-Side dresses 
neatly. Occasion- 
ally she runs toa 
blaze of color as 
to hats, and now 
and then flashes a 
fifty-cent diamond 
in the faces of her 
associates; but 
ENJOYING A HOLIDAY they “guy” her 
so, she soon gives 

up such things. 

It happens often that she is the sole support of the 
family. The East-Side girl works harder and just as 
cheerfully as ever, and turns every cent into the house as 
fast as she makes it. She assists with the household 
duties before she leaves in the morning and when she 
returns at night. The few articles of clothing she man- 
ages to get are made over and over again, patched, 
darned, and cleaned many times. In the winter she suf- 
fers from lack of proper clothing. She walks to her work 
every morning—it costs too much to ride—through sun- 
shine and storm, and back again at night. So she 
trudges on, month in and month out ; and when the quiet 
young truck-driver who lives around the corner asks 
her to marry him she regards him seriously and says : 

‘Honest, Mike, I’d like ter marry yer, because yer 
know I like yer, and ye’re on the level, but me ole man 
and me ole woman ain't in it anny more for workin’, and 
if I left ’em they’d be in the soup. No, I don’t stand 
for no game like that.”’ 

So he goes away, and she grieves because of it, but 
her conscience is clear—she is doing her duty. 


£ 

OWEVER, the young men who come wooing are not 
all treated thus. Jimmie may have been escorting 
Mamie to picnics during the season. This is a public 
acknowledgment that he is deeply interested inher. She 
has permitted him to kiss her ; she has fallen asleep with 
her head against his shoulder when returning from the 

picnics on boat or car in the early morning hours. 

Finally, one evening as they are chatting in the front 
doorway, the only place Miss East-Side has to see her 
friends, Jimmie exclaims: ‘‘ Hay, Mame, I’m stuck on 
yer! Kin we get married ?”’ 

But Mame is wary and inquires if he has work, and if 
he has ever been arrested.. Her investigation resulting 
satisfactorily she is prompt to reply, ‘‘ Yer wait here tll 
I go up ’n tell me ole woman and see if she’s got any 
kicks comin’. If she has it’s all right, for they don’t 
go. I’m doin’ the marryin’.’’ And thus Miss East-Side 
becomes engaged to be married. 
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WHY SIX MILLION LETTERS 
GO ASTRAY EVERY YEAR 


By Patti Lyle Collins 


(Mrs. Collins is the head of a department of the Dead-Letter Office at 
Washington, D. C., where, by reason of her marvelous feculty for divining 
the intended destination of imperfectly and illegibly addressed mail 
matter, she is popularly known as “The Blind Reader.” Her tslent for 
this most difficult and puzzling work is phenomenal.) 


IS estimated that during the last year 
6,000,000,000 pieces of mail matter, in- 
cluding allclasses, were posted in the 
United States. Of thisnumber, 6,312,731 
were sent to the dead-letter office, mak- 
ing an average receipt of about 21,000 
letters and parcels for each working 
day. Amazing as these figures may 
seem from one point of view, they are 
comparatively insignificant whén considered with reference 
to the deliveries effected. During this period more than 
85,000 pieces were dispatched either with insufficient post- 
age or none at all, 32,000 bore no address whatever, 34,000 
were misdirected, 200,000 were unclaimed at hotels, and 
something more than the last number were sent to fictitious 
addresses. And to these figures must be added 2,973, 987 
letters and circulars without inclosures of obvious value 
which could not be returned to the senders and were 
destroyed. More than 50,000 letters contained money 
amounting to $38,595, while 32,422 included drafts, money 
orders, etc., to the value a $945,000, to say nothing of 
30,000 with photographs and 185,000 with stamps. This is 
only a brief general summary in round numbers, making 
no pretense of entering into exhaustive detail. 


£ 
Reasons Why Mail Fails to Reach its Destination 


le non-delivery of mail is mainly attributable to three 

causes: First and chiefly, to the migratory habits of 
our people, who move on audtiewve no address ; second, to 
the fact that large business concerns send out annually 
tens of thousands of sealed circulars and manufacturers’ 
samples without revising advertising lists made many 
years before; third, to the ignorance or carelessness of 
people living in the country or in small communities 
as to the necessity of giving the street and number when 
writing to a city. And it would seem incredible that such 
a large number of letters should be posted without the 
stroke of a pen upon the envelope. It is harder still to 
believe that these ‘ blank letters,”’ as they are officially 
called, are, generally speaking, the most valuable letters 
turned into the dead-letter office, and as a rule are from 
business men. In witness of this stands the record of 
nearly a million dollars in drafts, checks and other 
negotiable paper. It has been surmised, in connection with 
this, that, owing to the interruptions to which business 
men are subjected and during temporary absence from 
their desks, the office-boy collects and mails their letters 
regardless of such a detail as the lack of an address. 

No one should mail letters without stamps for any part 
of the United States, Canada or Mexico, as the prepay- 
ment of two cents is compulsory, nor attempt to send 
merchandise in a sealed package, for if it is fastened in 
any manner so that it cannot be easily examined it 
becomes first-class matter and subject to letter rates. 
Photographs to foreign countries, it should not be for- 
gotten, must be fully prepaid; nor can articles of mer- 
chandise go forward without being fully prepaid at letter 
rates, a regulation to which the attention of those desir- 
ing to send presents abroad is especially directed. 


& 
Packages that are Exempt from Letter Postage 


AS ALL of us know, the request to “return if not deliv- 

ered’’ system does not enter extensively into private 
correspondence, being used chiefly by business firms, but 
surely the necessity of a complete address, name, street 
and number on the inside of every letter ought to be 
apparent. To commence a letter with ‘‘ Thursday morn- 
ing, New York,’’ and close it with ‘‘ Your devoted mother,’’ 
“Your affectionate son,’’ ‘Always yours, Joe,’’ or 
**Fondly thine, Lucile,’ is no doubt very delightful and 
specific to the addressee, if the letter goes straight to its 
destination, but not at all so if it miscarries and the dead- 
letter clerk wishes to return it to the writer. 

It does not seem to be understood that simply indorsing 
a package ‘‘merchandise’’ or ‘‘ photographs’’ exempts 
it from letter postage. Many people do this, and then seal 
the package, or carefully wrap a photograph in many 
layers of cardboard and brown paper tied with twine—all 
very correct, and exactly as it should be if the photograph 
itself were not in a sealed envelope. Sometimes it is 
painstakingly sewed up in the pasteboard, and very often 
Christmas or Easter cards are indorsed ‘‘ Cards only,”’ 
and tiny pieces cut out of the ends of the envelopes in 
proof of this. But they are sealed, and there lies the 
trouble and prohibition; for, alas! many of these state- 
ments so fair on the face prove false on investigation, 
and between the innocent printed greetings there are 
frequently found closely written letters. 


& 
A Postal Card May Bear No Burdens 


omen often send messages to their dressmaker or 
to dry-goods shops on postal cards, attaching a 
bit of cloth, ribbon or lace as samples. This makes the 
card ‘‘unmailable,’’ so it is always sent to the dead-letter 
office and invariably destroyed. Men—presumably men 
—not infrequently paste a clever joke or a telling political 
fragment upon a postal and send it to a friend—at least 
start it, but it never arrives. Nothing may be attached to 
a postal card, nor may one word be written upon the 
address side except the address itself. 

No coin may legally be inclosed in letters sent to foreign 
countries. This is a violation of our postal treaty with 
other nations. All sorts of devices are resorted to to 
evade the law. Sometimes a piece of pasteboard just 
the size to slip into the envelope is cut half through in 
small circles measured to gold coins, and each is fitted into 
its place. And it is well to say here that these attempted 
frauds are almost invariably detected. 
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DEAD-LETTER OFFICE AT WASHINGTON 


Some Hard Problems of the Dead-Letter Office 


A DdED to problems of easy solution in the day’s work at 

the dead-letter office, an ordinary observer may easily 
see that even when it is a profession to know the unknow- 
able it is not always possible to find the owner of a letter 
addressed in this manner : 


Mr. Edwin Joab Powell, 
Milk Dealer, 
Australia. 
Address partly lost. Please inquire. 


Or, ‘‘ To my Son he lives out West he drives a red ox the rale 
rode goes By Thar.” 


Such instances may be multiplied indefinitely. 
For example, the postmasters of many large cities, 
notably New York, Chicago and St. Louis, are constantl 
inundated with letters from rural districts bearing suc 
legends as these: ‘‘ Kindly address to largest dealer in 
old medical books,’’ or ‘‘ To reliable dealer in old and rare 
coins,”’ or ‘* To any dealer in leaf tobacco.’’ Very often 
the postmaster is not requested to make this nice dis- 
crimination, but the writer boldly inscribes ‘‘To Hand- 
Laundry Outfitters,’ ‘‘ Any Large Dealer in Railroad 
Supplies,’’ ‘‘To Any Fur Dealer,’’ and, even more reck- 
lessly, ‘‘ To the Editor of the Best Paper,’’ which would 
require the wisdom of Solomon to determine. Nor does 
the simple address, ‘‘ Harold Green and His Mother,’’ con- 
vey quite so clear an intimation as to its destination as if 
it bore the name of William McKinley or Queen Victoria— 
with all due respect to Mrs, Green and her son. Surely 
the postal service need have no qualms of conscience for 
the non-delivery of letters bearing such addresses. 


& 
Tracing the Ownership of Letters 


|" IS pleasant, however, to turn from confessed defeat, 
even though blameless, to tenable ground; in other 
words—to such as offer merely difficult clews. A letter 
posted in Georgia has the names of four cities scrawled 
upon the envelope: New York, Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis. Not for one instant would this be regarded as 
difficult at the dead-letter office. It is at once revised 
after this fashion: The name of a well-known Chicago 
firm is inserted, that city and Illinois added, and it is at 
once forwarded. Nor was it at all impossible to trace the 
ownership of a letter bearing this fragment of a super- 
scription: ‘‘Rev. F. H. F.,” for it proved to be the 
property of Rev. F. H. Farrar, of Cleveland, New York. 
It seems rather misleading for Mr. Charles Russell to tell 
his friends that his address is ‘‘ Australia, South America,”’ 
but in reality it is not so very vague a claim, for he resides 
in a little village called Australia away down South. 

Naturally the numerous descendants of the Coffins 
might be found in any State, but a letter posted in 
Washington to Mr. Wm. H. Coffin, without city or State, 
goes straight to him in Boston, and one to Randolph 
Henry of course belongs in Lynchburg, Virginia. 


& 
Some Difficult Puzzles that Foreigners Present 


RACING the vagaries of the uneducated mind is rather 
fascinating work, as in the following examples : 

Aj tpar mass 

On dykton Evnn No. 17 

Stanislau Osnorowic. 
This is readily to be seen as Hyde Park, Massachusetts, 
No. 17 Huntington Avenue. And ‘‘ Aj tpar’’ for Hyde 
Park is not so very bad considering its possibilities, for I 
have seen Chicopee spelled in one hundred different ways. 
‘*Domenico barone, aTFar Chenechiti, macanichi sti N 
35,"’ is one of the novel effects to be found in 35 Mechanic 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. After a while it is just as 
easy to see that ‘‘ Saarte battalemme”’ is South Bethlehem 
as if it were spelled in the accepted way, or that 
**Santenbos Dzerdzi’’ means South Amboy, New Jersey, 
or ‘‘Gorlanza,’’ New Orleans. It is like the alphabet, 
absolutely simple, when the art is once mastered. 

There is a peculiar class of addresses which can only 
be accounted for on the ground of association of ideas. 
Here are some instances of these, all genuine, the letters 
having been delivered : Waterloo, South Dakota, when 
Wellington was intended. It is plain that the writer knew 
the office to be Wellington, but, associating the name of 
the General with the battle, unconsciously wrote it. Goose 
Pond, North Carolina, instead of Duck Creek ; Schleswig, 
Iowa, for Holstein; Bent Arrow, Nebraska, for Broken 
Bow, and many others equally as far-fetched. The 
would-be funny man also contributes his quota, as 
Bisonville for Buffalo, Washesingville for Chicago, and 
merely a bar of red ink, followed by Erie County, Ohio, 
thus indicating the post-office of Vermillion. -A more 
elaborately disguised address for the Buckeye State con- 
sisted of the person’s name followed by a number and the 
drawing of a tree, then the map of the State, and the city 
represented by a dot, so that the final reading appeared to 
be Fir Street, Akron, Ohio. Next in order are the letters 
addressed in shorthand or in telegraphic characters, and 
then all sorts of ‘‘cabalistic signs and tokens’’ such as 
are used in cipher dispatches. Unhappily, the working 
out of one is never of the least value in translating those 
that come after, for all differ radically: 


September, 1899 


A Fortune in Cash Found Each Year 


ANY letters can be disposed of at a glance, as when, 
for instance, a Canadian Frenchman from a manu- 
facturing town in Massachusetts writes ‘‘ L’Opinon 
Publique, Journal Quotidian,’”’ it must be intended for 
" Public Opinion, ’’ published in New York City, and if a 
careless scribbler meaning to send a letter for “‘ The 
Land of Sunshine Publishing Company” to Los Angeles, 
California, in a temporary aberration writes Galveston, 
Texas, his error, too, may be repaired. In truth, if an 
envelope presents any clew, a firm name, a business block, 
a hotel, a railroad office, a newspaper or magazine, a col- 
lege or school, its destination can ordinarily be traced out. 
As a basis for more specific detail one must need to know 
that there are large colonies of Poles and Hungarians in 
the mining districts of Pennsylvania, that Italians swarm 
along Mulberry Street, New York, that Scandinavians 
favor the Middle Northwestern States, that Texas is 
beloved by the agricultural Germans, and thus go on 
through the study of racial bent, not only in regard to 
locality, but occupation, until a system, not infallible, but 
still a tolerably accurate one, is evolved. 

Probably the letters containing money are of the first 
interest. It seems almost incredible that in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000 in actual cash should have been confided 
to letters during the last year, and harder still to credit 
that the most exhaustive efforts failed to find the owners 
of one-fourth of that amount. The envelopes which are 
addressed are kept on file for four years, blank ones not 
so long, but in either case a liberal margin of time is 
allowed for claimants to appear before the money is finally 
turned into the Treasury to the credit of the Post-Office 
Department. In addition to the money contained in let- 
ters during the same period, something like $10,000 was 
turned into the dead-letter office, having been found 
loose in the mails. It is officially styled ‘‘ loose money.”’ 


& 
Uses of the Mails to Defraud the Unwary 


]_OOSE money is often found on the tables in post-offices 
where the mail pouches are dumped. It is known to 
have dropped from some of the letters, but no one can 
say just which they are. Coin wears through the paper 
under the rough handling that the pouches receive, and 
again the canceling stamp, striking a hard substance, 
occasionally tears the paper. The losers of registered 
letters are now indemnified to the value of ten dollars. 

‘* Fictitious ’’ letters are such as are addressed to fraudu- 
lent concerns, which the Department is very likely to 
expose sooner or later. As an instance, a ‘‘ company” 
advertised all over the country to furnish materials and 
instructions for making artificial flowers for an insignifi- 
cant sum, and engaging to purchase the flowers upon 
completion. As a consequence the eager replies flooded 
the post-offices to which they came, and following soon 
after the boxes of flowers came pouring in. Worthless 
checks were sent in payment, and before these could be 
investigated the sharpers who had contrived the scheme 
had disappeared with full purses. This device, however, 
was not so transparent on its face as the advertisement of 
‘‘A Sheffield razor, usually sold at ten dollars, for ten 
cents,’’ accompanied by a sort of miraculous soap free, and 
yet this swindle was most generously patronized until the 
fraud was exposed, unearthed by the authorities, and 
thousands of the letters with their contents restored to 
the would-be investors. Another concern asked only 
fifteen dollars to furnish supplies for a book-selling agency, 
covering an area of fifty square miles in a populous 
region. When the victim sent in his offering a lot of 
cheap picture books were furnished with the advice to 
‘*get to canvassing,’’ and when he had sold twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of the books he would be duly accredited 
as the company’s ‘‘ agent and correspondent.”’ 


& 
No More Round-the-World Missives are Allowed 


N ANOTHER instance a so-called ‘‘ art’? company prom- 
ises easy and lucrative employment at coloring photo- 
graphs. Immediately an army rises up to answer, and the 
“‘company ’’ sends a circular saying that it will furnish all 
the materials for a small sum, and a multitude gathers its 
pennies and invests. This is the end of the transaction. 
It is hard to say which is the more surprising—the ingenu- 
ity of the rogues or the gullibility of the public. Silver 
tea-sets and gold watches are not purchasable for fifty 
cents or less, and yet the mail for these fraudulent con- 
cerns, which sometimes adds greatly to the work of the 
dead-letter office, would seem to prove that a respectable 
percentage of our population labors under that delusion. 
Though not so numerous as formerly, ‘‘ round-the- 
world”’ letters continue to crop up at intervals. They 
always have a request to return to the writer, after they 
have made the tour of the world, a list of the principal 
cities through which they are desired to pass being also 
given, coupled with a modest request to each postmaster 
to stamp carefully the date of arrival at his office. Many 
years ago letters of this sort did occasionally make the 
circuit, and curious-looking specimens they were, indeed, 
but this is now positively prohibited. 


& 
Strange Things that Have Gone Astray in the Mails 


T IS not so many years since the province of the mail 
was limited almost entirely to letters, newspapers and 
magazines, but now it has become a veritable beast ot 
burden, and parcels miscarry for the same reasons that 
letters do; consequently an annual sale is necessary to g:t 
rid of the accumulations. This usually gives a net profit «1 
about three thousand dollars. The museum of the deac'- 
letter office contains a varied assortment of articles whic! 
have not been included in the sales. Among them may !'< 
seen ivory miniatures of great age, watches, false teet) 
boxes of raisins and of wedding cake, pistols and knives, 
a clothes-wringer, a coffee-pot, a kerosene lamp, infern®! 
machines, decorated china, dainty fans, horned frogs, 
centipedes, human skulls, a mounted alligator more th«: 
four feet long, and, in short, everything that one wou (| 
imagine would not be sent by mail. It hardly seems neces- 
sary to say that dynamite and live serpents are classe’ 
as ‘‘unmailable,’’ yet the mail service has been called 01 
to transport both. Meantime, if more care were taken 
with wrapping parcels, in having them weighed so that 
the required amount of postage would be put on, and 1 
addressing them, the museum would be less rich in litt!« 
things which were intended for gracious gifts. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRY TROTH AND A. R. DUGMORE 


ON THIS page are pictured and described the best known of the wild flowers that bloom in the fields and woods 

and along the country highways and byways in September. This is the seventh article of the series illustrating 
‘‘ Nature’s Garden,” which began in the March number and has been continued in successive issues. The series will 
be concluded in the JouRNAL for October, when the entire pageant of our wild flowers will have passed in review. 


2 & 
Goldenrod.—Along shady roadsides and in moist woods and thickets from August to October the Blue-stemmed, Wreath or Woodland 
Guideurod (Solidago c@sia) sways a slender wand studded with pale golden flower clusters set at the base of long, narrow, saw-edged 
aud feather-veined leaves for nearly its entire length. In similar situations, and with much the same habit of growth, we find the 
Zigzag or Broad-Leaved Goldenrod (.S. Aexicaulis), its small disk flowers and few ray flowers strung along an angular stem at the axils 
if broadly oval, pointed and sharply saw-toothed leaves which taper into a petiole. Season, July—September. During the same period of 
bloom our only 
White Goldenrod, NEW ENGLAND ASTER 
or Silverrod US. 
bicolor), a denize 
of dry places, Cane 
not be mistaken 
except for an 
Aster. Its cream- 
white florets also 
grow in clusters 
along a wandlike 
stem which, to- 
gether with the 
broadly oblong 
leaves, are gray 
with fine hairs. No 
longer classed asa 
true Svliidageo, but 
the type of a dis- 
tinct genus, the 
Lance-leay ed, 
Bushy, or Fra- 
giant Goldenrod 
(Aulhamia graui- 
nifolta) lifts its flat- 
topped, tansvlike 
eyme from two to 
four feet above 
moist ground from 
July to September, 
when river banks, 
low fields and 
roadsides look 


like El Dorado 

























Asters—Thistle Family.—One of the most 
widely distributed of the Aster tribe, which numbers 
about two hundred and fifty, is the New England 
Aster or Starwort (Aster Nove-Anglia), whose 
branching clusters of violet or magenta purple 
flower heads shine out with royal splendor above 
the swamps, moist fields and roadsides from 
August to October. The stout, hairy stem bears 
a quantity of alternate leaves lobed at the base 
where they clasp it. In dryer, higher, shady 
places the Large or Broad Leaved Aster (A. 
macrophyilus), so called from its three or four con- 
spicuous heart-shaped leaves in a clump next the 
ground, may be more easily identified by these 
than by the pale lavender or violet flower heads 
of about sixteen rays each which crown its reddish, angulat 
stemin August and September. The disk turns reddish brown. 
The lovely Smooth or Blue Aster (A. /evrs), whose sky-blue or 
violet flower heads are common through September and 
October in dry soil and open woods, has strongly clasping, 
oblong, tapering leaves, rough margined, but rarely with a 
saw-tooth toward the top of the stem, while those low down 
on it narrow into clasping wings. Much more branched and 
bushy is the Common Blue, Branching, Wood, or Heart-Leaved 
Aster (4. cordifolius), with masses of small, pale lavender 
flower heads. Season, September—Decembet 


























GOLDENROD (Caz s1a) 





GOLDENROD (EUTHAMIA 
Cardinal Flower, or Red Lobelia—(/odelia caridinalis). 
selilower Family.—By the depth and brilliancy of its or, 
the shade worn by cardinals of the Roman Church, but A 
richer hue than the birds which share the name can boast, 
this flower 
proclaims its 
title. Because 
its beauty can- 
not be hid, 
and few with- 
stand the 
temptation to 
pick it, its ex- 
termination 
goes on rapid- 
ly, whereas 
the easy culti- 
vation of the 
plant from 
seed might 
save it for 
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Iron-Weed, or Flat Top— 
(Veronia Novebhoracensts),. 
Thistle Family.—Breast high 
and taller grow these flowers of 
royal dye but democratic pref- 
erences, purpling low meadows 
and moist soil with flat-topped 
thistle-like flower heads at the 
top of a rough, branching stem 
crowded throughout its length 
with saw-edged and sharply 
pointed alternate leaves. Com 
posite flowers are winners in 





life’s race for the simple reason 
that, by massing their florets 
together, they make conspicuous 
advertisements for insects, to 
which they generously offer 
accessible nectaries where thes 





wild gardens : may feed with the least loss of 
at least. In IRON-WEED, OR FLAT TOP time and with the smallest pos- 
moist soil, es- sibleeffort. Evers 


; PASTURE OR FRAGRANT THISTLE 
pecially near 

meandering streams, 
a long raceme of flowers 
terminates a simple stem 
from two to four feet 
tall. The inch-long co- 
rolla tube flares at the 
mouth into a two-lobed 
upper lip and a three- 
cleft, spreading lower 
lip, above which the 


winged visitor 
mus st fertilize 
several or many 


y 
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Pasture or Fragrant Thistle —(Carduus odvoratus) 
Thistle Family.—Is land fulfilling the primal curse because it 


ing pollen from brings forth thistles? Not so think the goldfinches which 
others. No feed 


wonder that this 
is the largest 
flower family in 
the world, con- 


Bik 


florets by bring- 
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among the seeds, nor the bees, nor the “ painted lady 

which may be seen in all parts of the world where thistles 
grow, hovering about the rose-purple flowers, In the prickly 
cradle of leaves the caterpillar of this thistle butterfly weaves 
a web around its main food supply. When the Danes invaded 





taining about ten Scotland they stole a silent night march upon the Scottish 
five stamens, united at thousand species. camp by marching barefoot, but a Dane stepped on a thistle, 
the top into a ring or Season, July— and his sharp crv, awakening the Scots, saved them and theit 
tube around the style, September. country: hence the Scotch emblem. Season, July—September. 
protrude, Humming- 





birds chiefly sip its 
nectar. Season, July— 
CARDINAL FLOWER September. 
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Joe Pye, or 
aight Weed, 
or Gravel-Root 
(kupatovium pur- 
purenum), Thistle 
Family.—Numerous 


Great Bliue 
Lobelia — (Lobelia 
syphilitica). Bell- 
flower Family.—As 
at sunset the most 
gorgeous colors on 
Nature’s palette 
are spread across 
the horizon, so as 
the vear wanes the 
earth becomes re- 
splendent with 
flowers of the most 
vivid hues. This 
next of kin to the 
glorious Cardinal 
Flower dyes moist 
but sunny places 
with spikes of its 
bright blue blos- 
soms, heloved of 
hees, whose under 
Side gets well 
dusted with pollen 
automatically dis- 
charged by the 
anthers when 


magenta flowet 
clusters of this con- 
spicuous, vigorous 
plant,towering from 
three to ten feet 


above low meadows 





and ditches, may 
prove dull or pal 
or intense purplish 
pink when ex- 
amined one by one, 
The small trumpet- 


shaped flowers, set 
I 





it Ss ary cups on 


short foot stems, 


FRINGED GENTIAN 


look fuzzy owing to 





their protrudin 
Fringed Gentian—(Gentiana crinita). Gentian 
Family.—We come upon a bed of Gentians in moist 


threadlike pisti 
Whorls of from 
three to six lat 
meadows, low woods and thickets on our autumn rough | 
. ae wave 
walks. On dark days the ‘‘sweet and quiet eye” set around the sten 


oe Pye, an Ih 
J ; 


that loves sunshine remains shut. The Blind or 


Zottle Gentian (G. Andrewsii) keeps always closed medicine m 





parr \. To prevent more or less tightly to protect its nectar. The New ; neg 
th © fertilization bumble-bee, however, thrusts his tongue through the earned lane 

ue volle . . fortune ri 
oh pity, A aye smaliest aperture, widening it with his head, which took vs 

ve as bee - . \ Ss feve 

Shed and trans- he dusts, and his chest, too, with pollen while making decoction 
fes ‘d to an older the circuit of the flower from the entrance. This from ¢1 p a 
One hefore its stiy- . y , ; : 
ma matures. ao, he never wholly passes unless to die imprisoned in 


Season, Au 


july—October. GREAT BLUE LOBELIA the tomb. Season, August—October JOE PYE, OR TRUMPET-WEED Sep 
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* Number IV 


(ENGNG ATE in the afternoon of the day before we went 

SS) up to town for the winter season | was Irri- 
PY table and cross after the manner known to 
eS @ ‘* writin’ folks’? who must leave the work for 
which they were cut out by a pattern, as Ol 
says, to superintend the miseries of break- 
ing up and packing. Two of my country 
neighbors came in as ‘‘ hired help’’ to do the rough work, 
and the conversation of the Scotch woman, Mrs. 
Dunweldy, and patient Sade Danvers, who worked with 
a spirit and will surmounting the obstacles of weak flesh 
oak a crooked back, induced by a fall from a hay cart, 
upon which she, one summer, was standing, at work along 
with her husband, entertained me, and ‘‘ smoothed my soul 
out,’’ as Robert Browning would express it. 

As the shadows stretched themselves out for the night 
Ol Peckham came along and offered to take down the 
window shades, ‘‘ Jus’ so’s the gurls can git ‘long back 
hum quicker,’’ he added, in apology for his thoughtfulness. 
He moved quietly about, more silent than usual, it seemed 
to me, as Mrs. Dunweldy related her experience in emi- 
grating from the ‘‘ auld countree,’’ using a strange mixture 
of Scotch burr and Rhode Island dialect. 

** You see,’’ said she, ‘‘ we lived a proper way from 
Edinboro in the auld countree, an’ me mon got his mind 
chock-full o’ the riches o’ America. He coome before, 
while I stopped behind to mind the childer. Three times 
he crossed without us, but the time coome when my eldest 
bye he wus gittin’ into rough company, an’ no mon’s han’ 
to correk his ways, an’ says I to Jamie, ‘ You go no more 
to America alone. When you starts, so will me an’ the 
childer. So we all coome, but money be still scarce in 
the family, after ten years o’ America, an’ childer plentiful.”’ 
She sighed lugubriously as was her habit. 
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Ol said quietly: ‘‘ I cal’late you found out fur certain 
sure before the furst year were up ’s how America wa’n’t 
no place to pick up gold dollars on the streets, nor to laze 
’round in. Didn’t you, Mrs. Dunweldy?’’ 

‘* Ah! you dinna ken the wurruke done, nor does 
even my childer. The Lord above us only knows, an’ He 
meant it to be so that the poor mon bears the burdens o’ 
the warrld. Never one day in all my years have I knowed 
what it wus to set idle. I’m hard to it now as to other 
things sent upon me. Me father’s home wus close by the 
hoose where the great Andy Carnegie wus borned. The 
great man wus thrumped by me neighbor, Jean, mony a 
time when he wus a laddie. She held him in her arms an’ 
smacked him fur his ways, but noo all the neighbors holds 
him high, an’ there’s hardly a one as doos not profit by his 
kindness with his great money. But see the diff’rence 
between us! Born neighbors, an’ see what we’ve both 
come to in America!’’ 

‘* If he’s the vi’lent rich feller you wus tellin’ ’bout las’ 
week I cal’ late he’s got his troubles same’s other folks has. 
I never see’s rich folks looks to be happier’n the rest o’ 
us. Bein’ happy in this world comes ous inside 0’ a 
fellar, an’ rich folks works harder’n we do sometimes, 
a-keepin’ what they’ve got, an’ worryin’ ’bout it, what’s 
worse’n workin’. Work never killed nobody yet, in my 
opinion,”’ said Ol Peckham, taking down some pictures 
from the walls and dusting them with his flannel shirt sleeve. 

‘* Wurruke be hard pickin’s, to my mind,’’ replied Mrs. 
Dunweldy, putting on her hat. ‘‘ bd choose to be a fine 
leddy ’ith a carriage an’ pair.’’ 

‘** That’s jus’ why you ain’t found no content,”’ said Ol 
gently. ‘‘ Wantin’ to be what you wa’n’t cut out fur be 
the matter ’ith mos’ folks’s finds livin’ not jus’ suited to 
their minds.”’ 

‘*Mebbe so! Mebbe so! Livin’ be hard at best,’’ she 
complained, as she bade me good-by on the porch. 
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When I went back into the room I saw Ol take a rug 
out of Sade’s hands and force her into a chair. ‘‘ Set 
there a while,”’ said he, ‘‘ till you’ve had a minute o’ rest. 
Mrs. Nick, Sade’s played out. She ain’t got no right to 
work’s hard’s she does. The Scotch woman she makes 
all the fuss bout workin’ an’ Sade does the work.” 

Sade leaned back in the chair very white about the 
mouth, but she replied faintly, ‘‘ L’low ’s work be good fur 
folks or the Lord wouldn’t ’a’ sent it to us to do, an’ 
work’s like a kiss, good fur nothin’ ’till it be divided 
between two, ’s I heard an’ ole Gypsy woman say once 
"bout kissin’. Me an’ my man’s worked right ’long 
together fur twenty years, an’ we be glad to live every day. 
It be content o’ the mind an’ willin’ness that makes folks 
happy every time—even when their backs be broke.’’ She 
added the modifier with a sad smile: ‘‘ Blessin’s come 
home to roost, I’ve heard tell,” she continued; ‘‘ an’ I 
cal’ late, ’s Ol Peckham says, to let a few fly every mornin’ 
jus’ fur the pleasure o' seein’ ’em come back to roost every 
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*The conclusion of ‘‘Ol Peckham's Opinions,’ which began in 
the June Journal and has appeared in succeeding issues. 


night. Me an’ Ol has the same idears on that pint. We 
don’t ’low’s we be too good fur work yet a while, ’s some 
do. Complainin’ don’t do no good, an’ complaints come 
home to roost same’s blessin’s—don’t they, O1?’’ 

‘* That’s ’bout the size o’ it, Sade,’’ Ol Peckham replied. 
‘* Folks be al’ays complainin’ how ’s they ain’t got no time 
to do things in. You can’t expec’ to make time las’ fur- 
ever, but there be plenty o’ it an’ to spare, if a fellar 
knows how to handle it right, same’s money.”’ 

‘* Sade was telling me before you came that you really 
like to work. Is that so, Ol?’’ pete) 
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‘* Land sakes! Yes; I likes to work, providin’ the work 
be my kind,’’ replied Ol, making a neat pile of books in 
the corner beside the packing-boxes, ‘* Why, work be the 
salvation o’ folks. ’Tain’t all the same kind o’ work, to be 
sure, but there ain’t no diff’rence in the end whether it be 
workin’ by hand or by head. It’s all the same, ’cause he’s 
got to work his mind ’long o’ his hands or it don’t ’mount 
to much anyways, an’ when his head be real occupied in 
decent ways there ain’t no room fur the Evil One to git his 
work in, Satan’s the only one as hadn’t ought to be 
‘lowed to work. Pleasurin’ be all right, too, s’long’s it be 
decent, but pleasure be mistook many a time fur some- 
thin’ ’s I call devilment—somethin’ you git in taverns 
an’ in other sich places folks goes fur pleasure o’ that 
variety. An’ afterward! By Gui! ’tain’t no pleasure 
afterward, when they goes to clean up decks an’ can’t 
find no water strong ’nough to wash off the dirt they got 
on that kind o’ a picnic party. But talkin’ ’bout work, you 
folks had oughter seen me an’ Jim Davies an’ Timothy 
Whittey work one night ’long back before there wus life- 
savin’ stations an’ shootin’ ropes an’ all them things. 
That were work wuth talkin’ ’bout when the Ella Wilcox 
run ashore’n a gale out there beyant Ole Reef. Mus’ you 
be goin’, Sade? Well, I'll stay a minute or two longer an’ 
set this fire to burnin’ fur Mrs. Nick while she sets down 
fur a rest. You look all tuckered out, Mrs. Nick. Set 
right down an’ we’ll git this fire a-burnin’, an’ I'll tell you 
*bout the Ella Wilcox—what Tim calls the story o’ his 
Thanksgivin’ wife.’? Ol made everything comfortable, and 
then by the firelight he told the story, sitting with his old 
soft hat in his hands, at an angle which threw his bronzed 
face into the full blaze of the firelight whenever the logs 
with a sputtering threw out an illuminating flame. 
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*bout the Ella Wilcox, now,’’ he began. 
I'wus a Thanksgivin’ Day long ago. The sea wus’s 
rough’s a cat’s back when I turned into my bunk the night 
0’ that day, so’s I couldn’t sleep fur the sound o’ the nor’- 
east wt a a-howlin’. I must ’a’ been a-takin’ a turkey 
nap when I heard Tim’s voice yellin’ in my ears: ‘ Wake 
up, Ol! Wakeup! There’s a vessel on Ole Reef signalin’ 
fur all her life’s wuth. We've got to get ’em off!’ 

*** Who says so?’ says I, gettin’ into my pants an’ tar- 
paulins terrible fas’. 

‘**T says so. Iseen her. Be the boat all right? 
Davies be comin’, too. I stopped fur him.’ 

‘* Jim come ’long jus’ then an’ we took to the boat, the 
three o’ us fittin’ in jus’ a pattern fur ballast. Them two 
took the bow an’ centre oars. I jus’ stood facin’ ’em in 
the stern, keepin’ one eye on that distress light out on Ole 
Reef. Tim friz his hand that night, but I tell you we put 
the wood to her, an’ my boat there went ’long same’s the 
dew when the sun gits after her. We wus carryin’ a 
hawser to the vessel, an’ it took up more room than there 
wus fur it under my feet ; but I made out to stan’ jus’ the 
same an’ steer fur Ole Reef. I tell you them waves wus 
a-roarin’ ’s loud’s the wind, an’ I couldn’t hear myself 
when ! wus hollerin’, ‘ Put the wood.to her, boys! By the 
Lord o’ mercy, we’ve got to save ’em !’ 

‘*Ups we goes an’ down again, me a-leanin’ same ’s a tree 
struck by lightnin’, the salt water blindin’ my eyes from 
the spray o’ the breakers we shipped. My! how them 
fellars did pull! ’Twus better’n a horse race! We wus 
gittin’ nearer the light, but ’twus makin’ time same’s a 
snail. Seemed to me I heard a man hollerin’, an’ the 
sound o’ his voice went to my arms. I jus’ stroked ’long 
*ith all the power o’ my body bent to tiem oars, but the 
waves wus worse’n wild animals to fight. I could see Tim 
swearin’ an’ pullin’ till that hand give out, an’ then he jus’ 
took one oar with his other hand an’ one arm. Jim he 
wa’n’t made o’ no sugar nor salt. Them yellin’ voices 
wus plainer now—encouragin’ plain—when, by Gui! snap! 
went one o’ my oars, dead broke by a sea. I al’ays carries 
others, but my balance give way when I tries to drag ’em 
out from under that hawser. Overboard I goes tur a 
minute or two, but ketchin’ holt o’ the gunwale I gives a 
jump back an’ falls a-sprawlin’ over my thwart, an’ there 
I lays till I could drag out my other oars. ’Twus such 
black darkness the boys never knowed ’s I went overboard; 
they lowed ’twus a heavier sea’n usual’s lurched ’em so 
like the dickens. By now we wus gittin’ closer to the 
light, but the seas knocked us ’bout same’s a feather. 
By the lights on deck I could see a pile o’ men huddlin’ 
together’s if to lower boats, an’ I see the vessel were 
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sinkin’ fas’. Then I hollered fur all I wus wuth, an’ the 
Cap’n he signaled by light, an’ when they see us comin’ 
out o’ the darkness they give a sick-dog sort o’ cheer. 
They catched the hawser I slung ’em an’ stidied us. We 
come ’longside after consid’ ble workin’, an’ Tim he took 
to one o’ their boats to master her; Jim took to another, 
an’ I ’lowed to ‘ paddle my own canoe,’ ’s I’ve heard folks 
say. They wus all men folks on board that schooner 
‘cept the Cap’n’s wife an’ little gurl, who was lowered 
into Tim’s boat. Tim he held on to the yaw’ un ’ith his live 
hand, doin’ ’s he could with the friz one. Well, we got’em 
all aboard ’cept ‘the Cap’n, who ’lowed not to stir till all 
the rest wus provided fur. She wus a-sinkin’ fas’. 
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‘*I see that, an’ hollered to him to stop bein’ a fool 
an’ come on. His woman held out her arms an’ holiered, 
‘’Lias, come fur me an’ baby!’ He wus jus’ steppin’ off 
the deck an’ layin’ fur the hawser when a wave mountin’ 
high swep’ him overboard, an’ then only God A’mighty 
could ’a’ saved him. The woman caiiseed an’ betore 
anybody could tetch her to stop her she wus overboard 
after her man—an’ nobody never seen ’em any more. 
We done all in our power to save ’em, but the crew wus a 
freezin’ in that Thanksgivin’-Day weather, an’ the yaw’ un 
was a-hollerin’ in Tim’s arms. They mus’ ’a’ gone down 
‘long o’ the schooner. Afterward come the navigatin’ 
back to land, an’ that wa’n’t no picnic, seein’ ’s the tide 
were dead against us, but we jus’-made them sailors set to 
an’ earn their grub, They wus pullin’ fur life, an’ nothin’ 
makes a man work so hard’s knowin’ death be close by 
waitin’ fur him. Tim, he held that yaw’un ’long o’ his 
live hand close under his ilers ’gainst his stomic, an’ 
navigated ’long o’ the other. Tim he wa’n’t made o’ 
sugar nor salt, I’m tellin’ o’ you. Well, we got’em all 
ashore, every man Jack o’ ’em, yaw’un included, an’ that’s 
all, but by Gui! it did mean work, the kind o’ work a man 
rec’lects till the Day o’ Judgment, an’ after.’’ 

Ol paused and sat thinking about that Thanksgiving 
Day when the great storm raged along the Atlantic coast, 
devastating the shipping interests and sending many of his 
friends and comrades of earlier years to a sudden account. 

After a few moments he looked up and asked quickly 
for him: ‘‘ You folks be acquainted ’ith Timothy 
Whittey’s wife, ain’t you?” 

Yes, we were acquainted with her. 

‘Well, she be the yaw’un Tim took hum under his 
ilers, an’ his mother riz her by hand jus’ fur Tim. He 
says’s it be an ugly wind as blows no folks good, an’ Lucy 
be a vi’lent sight o’ good to Tim, even if his lef’ hand ain’t. 
Tim ’lows’s she wus sent a purpose to celebrate his 
Thanksgivin’ fur life. Tim wa’n’t made o’ sugar nor salt, 
I’m a-tellin 0’ you.’’ 

Ol added, with a smile: ‘‘ I got both ears friz that same 
night, but wa’n’t rewarded ’ith no Thanksgivin’ wife fur it.”’ 
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RISING ABOVE OUR DAILY CARES 
By Mrs. J. B. Sims 


Oe HE true art of living well is to rise above our 
83 daily cares and troubles. By this I do not 
mean to neglect our duties. It is only by 
doing them daily that we ever get them 
done. It sometimes takes the magnifying 
eye of imagination to find it, but it is only 
sweeter when it is found. When I was a 
little girl and had to wash the dishes I arranged the 
knives and forks along the table like the keys of a piano, 
and it was not little Mary Brown who washed the cups and 
saucers, but it was Jenny Lind who warbled such 
Heavenly airs and played her own accompaniments upon 
the knives and forks. It was not littke Mary Brown who 
dried the plates so carefully and then tripped gayly back 
and forth to the cupboard with them; it was Fanny Elssler 
charming an unseen audience with a new, graceful dance. 
When, as Mary Brown grew older and school life weighed 
heavily upon her, it was Louisa Alcott’s ‘‘ Jo’’ who 
recorded her wails of despair in the little diary each night. 
And even last winter, when it began to snow soon after the 
weekly wash was upon the line, and the tired girl came 
to me to see what was to be done about it, ‘‘ it was no 
more I that did it’’ than Paul. They had to be brought 
in wet, cold and with mute despair hanging over their 
various physiognomies, and for that day and night must 
adorn the ironing-rack, chair-backs and ethan teen. But 
it was Ralph Waldo Emerson who in spirit hung those 
clothes to dry, and duty and beauty were combined. 
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Don’t you think I felt repaid for my effort to do it 
a nea and cheerfully when my own dear little daughter 
<issed me good-night and said, ‘‘ Mamma, you are 
not old, are you? You're just like a girl!’? When my 
boy, taller than I, came to me to talk over the momentous 
subject of debate at school, ‘‘ Resolved: That winter ‘s 
pleasanter than summer,’’ it was such a good time to talk 
over Whittier’s ‘‘ Snowbound’’ and hunt out a few 
extracts from it. When the baby of the household put her 
soft little arms about my neck and laid her little brown 
head upon my shoulder and said, ‘‘ Mamma, lean your 
head on my shoulder and let me love you’’—how royally 
I was loved! And couldn’t I see that the father was 
thinking, ‘‘ Did ever any man before have such a dear 
home and family?’’ Indeed, he couldn’t get off to bed 
until he had said it. This is what I mean by “‘ rising 
above our daily cares.’’ Don’t let them master you. 
Master them by becoming so familiar with them that fear 
and dread of them are unknown ; then dislike will vanish. 
Of course the sea you sail will not always be calm. There 
will, even in the best-managed households, come black 
Mondays, blue Tuesdays, dreary Wednesdays, rainy 
Thursdays, horrible Fridays, terrible Saturdays, but with 
colors flying you will sail into port calmly and triumphantly 
on Sunday. 

The aim of living should be harmony; the house- 
keeping, the plain unadorned melody ; the home-making, 
the second to a beautiful duet ; the outside adornment, the 
accompaniment, and the social and educational features, 
the grand finale ; the whole making a perfect harmony of 
living. Coéperation between members of the household 
in all the intricate workings is absolutely essential. The 
home is the mother’s kingdom; the sons and daughters 
her loving, loyal subjects ; the husband and father should 
be the prime minister, and then, if they counsel together 
wisely and well, happy will be that household. 
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T WAS a féte night at Petit Trianon. 
Theavenues glowed with multicolored 
lights ; the orchestra in the little thea- 
tre was beginning the overture to the 
new play, and the fair young Queen 
was just enjoying the effect of her 
costume for the piece when a child’s 
scream, followed by a confusion of 
voices, changed her bright face to a 

white image of terror. She stood one instant benumbed 

the next she was running swiftly down the corridor. 

At the door, foremost in a group of frightened courtiers 
and servants, stood a tall young Swiss, his garments 
dripping with water, as were those of the child in his 
arms. With a faint cry Marie Antoinette sprang forward, 
caught the child in her arms and sank into the nearest 
chair, white and trembling, while the Dauphin, badly 
frightened but not otherwise injured, between somewhat 
hysterical sobs told the story: Tired of waiting in the 
empty theatre with Madame Campan and his sister, he 
went out to play with the swans, ‘‘ And they would not 
come, mamma,’’ he complained. ‘‘! called and coaxed. 
Then I thought I would make believe I was a swan and 
they would come. So I climbed over the parapet. But 
oh, mamma, the water was cold, and it was going over 
my head! I was frightened. And then Picrre brought 
mein. And that is all, I think,’’ he added, sitting up in 
his mother’s arms with a sudden remembrance of dignity. 

Marie Antoinette hugged the boy close, the water 
running in streams over her fantastic dress, while her 
mother-heart shuddered at the thought of what might have 
been for the venturesome child; then, with that gracious 
Sweetness which so endeared her to those about her, she 
turned to thank the young Swiss, but he was gone. 
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The next morning the King sent for the head gardener 
and questioned him as to a suitable reward for the young 
Swiss. He learned that the young man was a gardener 
only because his father had been; that his longing was 
to be a soldier. Wherefore he sent for Pierre himself, 
and in his gentle, kindly fashion told him the Court 
needed such as he among its defenders, and ordered him 
to report to the Captain of the Swiss Guard. Also, in 
recognition of his service to the Dauphin, he was 
appointed his special guard. Pierre knelt and kissed the 
hand of the King in a passion of gratitude and devotion. 

‘*Sire,’’ he said, ‘‘1 will defend him with my life !”’ 

““You may have occasion to remember that,’’ said the 
King, for the happy days of Petit Trianon were very near 

elng memories, and there were moments when the sullen 
mutterings of the coming storm disturbed even him. 

And Pierre took the road to Versailles, reported him- 
Self, was enrolled at once, and henceforth watched with 
Steadfast loyalty near the person of his Prince. 

That féte at Petit Trianon was among the last. 
Darker and more threatening the clouds hung over the 
Social volcano. The ‘‘citizens,’’ male and female—all 
Were equal in those dreadful days, and_ the term 

‘citizen’? was a prouder title to the Republicans than 
‘King’? was to Louis XVI—bandied from one to the 
Other coarse taunts and invectives against the ‘Austrian 
Woman,”’ ‘*‘Madame Deficit,’’ or ‘‘ Dame Capet’’; yet 
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each looked askance at the other—it was so easy to 
become a ‘‘suspect.”? Finally came that fearful day 
when the mob attacked the Tuileries, and the night of 
that day saw a powerless King lodged with his wife and 
children in the Temple, and guarded by a populace which, 
like the leopard, having tasted blood, could not be sated. 

Then came the mock trial, when Louis bore himself 
more kingly—poor, simple, modest, gentleman-carpenter 
—than at any other epoch of his life. And then Louis 
Capet’s head fell into the blood-soaked basket under the 
guillotine, and the knitters in the front row counted 
one more, and the ‘‘ Vengeance ”’ checked her tally. 
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The unfortunate family of Louis XVI was subjected to 
closer confinement. Indignity after indignity was heaped 
upon the ‘‘ Widow Capet.’”’ The ‘‘citizens’’ who relieved 
guard in her room were brutal, and life was daily torture 
under the eyes of those crucl watchers. 

One day one of the guards stumbled drunkenly 
against her; with an oath he tried to recover himself and 
fell to his knees, and the face which for an instant looked 
with reverent appeal into hers was that of Pierre, the 
Dauphin’s Swiss. 

Poor Pierre! That day at the Tuileries he, with many 
another, was left for dead in the sacked and ruined 
palace. Late that night, faint and dizzy, sore with stiffen- 
ing wounds, he sat up on the floor of what had been the 
great corridor and looked about him. Here and there 
about the floor were dark, shapeless masses. He crawled 
to the nearest and recoiled in horror as his fingers fell on 
the cold face of a dead man. Slowly recollection came 
back. He remembered the shrieks, the cursing, the 
fiendish hatred in the faces that surged upon the handful 
of Swiss, and the awful carnage that followed. Then his 
mind went dreamily back to that morning at Petit 
Trianon when the King had sent for him and made him a 
member of the Swiss Guard : 

‘*Sire, I will defend him with my life!’’ and then the 
answer : 

‘* You may have occasion to remember that.”’ 
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Then, with a start, his mind awoke fully. The Dauphin, 
whom he had promised to defend with his life—where 
was he? Painfully he groped his way among broken and 
overturned furniture, among piles of dead men, to the 
well-known door he had been wont to guard. The door 
was open, and here, too, was the same dreadful mingling 
of disorder and death. By the dim light of the coming 
day he began feverishly to examine the dead about him. 
He drew a sigh of relief when he did not find the 
Dauphin; that he should be living, and his Prince, for 
whom he had pledged his life, dead, seemed to him— 
nearly as he had forfeited that life—dishonor without 
excuse, 

The morning was well advanced when he heard in the 
distance what seemed like an echo of yesterday’s horrible 
uproar. The instinctive impulse to save one’s self rose 
within him. He knew the hatred of the ‘citizen’ for 
the Swiss Guard, and that his life would be forfeited to 
the first who saw his uniform. It was a work of time for 
the weak and wounded man to take it off, and then, 





“*HERE’S A BRAT HE'S TO TEACH TO WORK; 
KEEP HIM SAFE, YOU, TILL SIMON COMES!’” 


repulsive as it was, he must borrow the “red cap’’ and 
red sash from a ‘‘citizen’’ lying near—yes, and _ his 
wooden shoes. This done he sank back, weak and tired, 
when a new thought nerved him to fresh effort. The 
uniform of a Swiss Guard cast off, a dead citizen without 
cap, sash and shoes, and himself alive, they would 
instantly see his subterfuge! Laboriously he dressed 
the dead citizen in his own uniform, and, that done, his 
strength was exhausted and he fainted beside him. 
& 

Meanwhile ‘he sounds drew nearer, resolving them- 
selves as they came into a sort of wild chant, and 
presently a motley crowd entered the courtyard, escort- 
ing two long trucks, each furnished with a_ tricolored 
canopy. ‘They entered the scene of yesterday’s devasta- 
tion, kicking and stabbing the bodies of dead soldiers 
and courtiers, while those of ‘citizens of the Republic,” 
dead in the glorious cause, were laid in rows on the 
canopied trucks. Two of the men laid hold on Pierre. 

‘By Jove!” cried the one who held the shoulders, 
dropping them suddenly, ‘‘there’s life in him! The 
Republic can’t afford to lose a citizen. Quick, here, 
somebody! Give us a canteen!” 

‘Here you are, my boy,” said one of the women, 
unstrapping a flask from her belt. ‘‘ Here, let me have 
him. By my soul! but he’s a pretty boy.’? And with 
rough tenderness she lifted the heavy head and poured a 
refreshing draught between the lips. There was an 
involuntary motion in the throat, and as the draught 
revived him Pierre opened his eyes to see bending over 
him a woman’s face, her straggling locks surmounted by 
the “red cap,’’ while a sash of the same sanguinary hue 
crossed her bony shoulders. He turned from her to other 
wolfish faces of men and women, all with garments more 
or less tattered and blood-stained, all with reddened 
knives in belts, many with blood-stained bandage on 
head or limb, but all looking down at him with an expres- 
sion of friendly interest. He shuddered involuntarily, 
closing his eyes again. 

‘*He’s coming to. Give him another drop from the 
canteen, Jeanette,”’ said one. And again a stimulating 
drink was administered, this time with the effect that he 
sat up dizzily. A dozen ready hands helped him, and he 
was set upon his feet and led into the outer air. 

‘* Look here, citizen,’’ said a brawny man in a smith’s 
apron, “you ain’t fit to foot it, you ain’t. The best we 
can do for you is to give you a hoist among these dis- 
tinguished comrades of yours—you'll be in rare good 
company,”’ and without more ado he picked him up as 
one might a child and deposited him on one of the trucks. 

‘* They won’t disturb you!” cried one of the women. 

‘* Courage !’’ cried another, and the bodies having been 
all placed on the trucks, the assemblage took up the line 
of march, escorting the dead of the Republic with battle 
songs and dirges to the trenches prepared for them. 


& 

Pierre was by this time delirious from the fever of his 
wounds, and the next two weeks were a blank. After 
that things began to take shape and meaning about him 
again, and with returning strength came the determina- 
tion—if he were still alive—to find and save his Dauphin. 

He knew that to do this involved danger—perhaps 
death. He knew that only his supposed enmity to his 
Royal master had saved his life, and he set himself not 
only to vie with, but to outdo, those about him in apparent 
hatred for his adored mistress. He became well known 
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about the city as an ardent supporter of the most blood- 
thirsty orators ; he was seen constantly in the Tribunal ; 
Marat, Robespierre and Danton had no more enthusiastic 
admirer, and he was rewarded by being made a guard of 
the Temple. 

Only his long apprenticeship in self-repression kept him 
steady under the eyes of his fellow-guards when he saw 
the objects of his loving loyalty. The dingy little room, 
the poor attire, the white hair of his beloved young mis- 
tress ; and, more than all else, the shameful surveillance, 
which never allowed her for one moment her sacred right 
of privacy, suffocated him with passionate pity. 

He hoped for, yet dreaded, recognition, wondering how 
a look could convey to them that he was still their servant, 
and—if the good God would permit—their friend. But 
gentle Madame Elizabeth and the Dauphin, like their 
mother, had learned to dread the eyes of their jailers, 
and he had been on guard for several days without being 
able to attract their attention. How to do so without 
creating suspicion in the mind of his co-watcher became 
a problem which he finally solved by that apparently 
drunken stumble—an exploit received by the other guard 
as an intentional rudeness to the ‘‘Capet woman,’’ and 
applauded with coarse laughter. 

Marie Antoinette, however, had read aright the well- 
known face, and though she dared not in any way respond 
to it, she felt less utterly alone. Merely to know that the 
eyes of a friend watched them was, indeed, not a little 
comfort, and she hailed with great eagerness the hours 
of Pierre’s watch, and her heart sank when he went. 
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He sadly recognized the fact that it was not in the 
power of mortal man to save his mistress. Nothing but 
a miracle could change or bereave of power those fearful 
men, who daily sent to the monster in the Place de la 
Concorde its human food. ‘‘ Madame Guillotine’’ was 
the terrible pet of these masters of the Reign of Terror— 
they caressed her; they called her by endearing names— 
but it has happened more than once in the course of 
history that such pets, governable when young, can 
grow beyond the control of their masters. 

Pierre’s whole mind was set toward saving the Dauphin. 
He revolved many a cunning plan only to abandon it. 
At last he hit upon a project which, because it seemed to 
further humiliate and Eoeveda the family of Capet, he 
felt sure would receive support. He insinuated in various 
quarters that these Capets should be set to work. There 
was a great, lazy boy growing up, supported by the 
Republic when he ought to be earning his own bread, 
and if it were black bread so much the better—he would 
learn what his grandfather had thought good enough for 
the people. 

His sentiments were quoted, applauded and commented 
on, but so skillfully had he done his work that no one 
regarded them as his. Finally he dared to give them 
definite direction. He lodged, when off watch, with an 
old shoemaker near the Temple. Some time before a 
slight circumstance had led him to suspect that old Mére 
Simon, though outwardly a staunch citizen, was at heart 
a lover of the old régime. He charged her with it. She 
turned upon him with furious denials. He refused to 
believe her—threatened to denounce her—until finally she 
fell upon her trembling knees, admitted the truth and 
begged him not to betray her. Terrifying her sufficiently 
to make sure he was not putting faith in a traitor, Pierre 
confided to Mére Simon his real reason for becoming one 
of the Temple guard. ‘‘ And if | finda way to save my 
Dauphin, Mére Simon,’’ he said, ‘‘will you dare to 
help me?”’ 


‘*By my faith, I will,”’ said the old woman. ‘The 
good God strike me dead, but I will!’’ 
““And your man, what of him?’ said Pierre. ‘‘ He 


will denounce us both, eh?’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ Mére Simon cried eagerly. 
bad—my man—as he seems.”’ 

Later Pierre had sounded André and convinced himself 
that here were two staunch allies. Then he laid his plans. 

Having created the sentiment that hard labor was 
wholesome discipline for the son of Louis Capet, it 
remained to suggest that he be apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, and that André should be the one selected. He 
intended nothing so little as that such suggestion should 
seem to come from him, and artfully managed so that 
when it was decreed by the ‘‘ Mountain’’ that ‘the son 
of Louis Capet be bound out to the shoemaker, André 
Simon, that he should learn to earn an honest livelihood,”’ 
Pierre was believed to have urged harder labor for the 
boy, and to look with disfavor on his reception in the 
house where he himself lodged. 
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The order which separated her son from her was read 
to Marie Antoinette the same day, and Pierre’s heart bled 
as he saw the anguish in her worn face, but he could only 
swear and grumble to his fellow-guard about the bother 
of having these brats in the same house with one, hoping 
she might understand that he would be near to watch, 
and, if possible, to protect. She did understand that, at 
least, but dared not venture even a grateful glance. 

The boy clung pitifully to his mother and sister. Like 
his father, he was gentle and good and weak. His sister 
had inherited far more of her mother’s proud, undaunted 
spirit, and, like that brave mother, tried, in what they 
could hardly doubt to be a last farewell, to nerve him 
with courage for whatever might come. 

Arrived at André’s door the officer of the Tribunal 
roughly pushed the Dauphin in before him. 

‘*Where’s your man, citizen ?’’? he demanded. 

**At the Committee of Public Safety, citizen. Where 
else should a good citizen be at this hour?’’ said Mere 
Simon in an injured tone. 

**That’s well enough when the Tribunal has no work 
for a man elsewhere,’’ grumbled the officer, ‘‘ but after 
this mind he stays at home! Here’s a brat he’s to teach 
to work ; keep him safe, you, till Simon comes!”’ 

“What do we want of brats?’’ the old woman said 
sullenly, ‘‘we have too many mouths for the loaf as it is.’”’ 

The man laughed brutally. ‘‘The order said nothing 
about feeding,’ he said. ‘‘ The State refuses to feed him 
longer ; it would be unreasonable to require it of you.” 
And giving the boy a last brutal push which sent him 
headlong, he swaggered away humming, “ (wu ira’ (a 
ira/’’—the popular song of the Republicans. 

Trembling with mingled terror and delight, Mére Simon 
assumed a rough, scolding tone for the benefit of ears 
which might be too near, and ordered the half-stunned 
boy to get up and go before her. Once in a tiny closet, 
the door of which she bolted, her manner changed. 


** He is not so 
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‘‘You will please to remain here, Monseigneur,’’ she 
said humbly, ‘“‘until my man comes. He knows—my 
man does—what is best to do for Monseigneur,’’ and she 
left the room, bolting the door on the outside. ; 

It seemed hours after that a man’s step paused outside 
the door and the bolt was pushed back. At sight of one 
of his jailers the boy started up, but in an instant Pierre 
had closed the door and was on his knees before him, 
covering his hand with kisses. Half stupefied the boy 
looked at him ; the transition from _— brutality was 
too great for his sorrow-clouded mind. 

Pierre’s throat had a curious ball in it, and a hard, dry 
sob shook him from head to foot. 

‘My Dauphin! My Dauphin!” he cried. 
own Pierre, your own Swiss. 
I am your loyal servant.’’ 

At the word “‘Sire’’ the boy shivered. 

“‘ Never that, Pierre !’’ he said with sad dignity. — 

“But yes, some day, if the good God permit, my 
Dauphin,”’ Pierre answered, and he rapidly told his plan. 

From that day began a curious double life for the 
unfortunate son of Louis XVI. He was under the 
surveillance of the Tribunal, therefore it was absolutely 
necessary, at least until vigilance should be somewhat 
relaxed, that he should be seen in the shop, should learn 
some details of the trade, and should be treated with 
apparent cruelty. But in the little back room, with 
curtains jealously closed against spying eyes, poor little 
Louis XVII held his small Court of three in sorry state. 

Meantime the Tribunal, feeling that it had been too 
indulgent toward the hated Austrian, robbed her of her 
sole remaining comfort, the gentle Madame Royale. 

Pierre’s heart ached afresh for the lonely mother and 
dethroned Queen. He did what he could to give her 
news of her son by talking in abusive terms of him to his 
fellow-jailer. Marie Antoinette understood, and when 
she dared rewarded him with a grateful smile. But the 
time for such comfort was short. Danton was determined 
upon her death. The Tribunal went through the farce 
of atrial, and graciously permitted her to defend herself. 

‘*T have nothing to say,” said the proud, lonely woman. 
‘*You have murdered my husband and robbed me of my 
children. You have only to kill me. Do it quickly.’’ 
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Pierre’s faithful mission at the Temple was over. The 
now useless guard was dismissed, and he went sadly 
home to the little shop where his Dauphin waited for 
him. The boy looked up as he entered and read the fatal 
news in his face. 

‘They have murdered her, Pierre !’’ he said. 

‘Yes, Sire,’’ answered the Swiss. 

A long time the boy sat bowed and silent, mute with 
misery. At last Pierre with solemn tenderness laid on 
his clasped hands a soft white curl. The tears sprang to 
the child’s eyes and sob after sob shook his slender frame. 

‘*Why do they leave me?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Why do they 
not kill me, too ?”’ 

And for once Pierre forgot the distance between the 
Dauphin and his Swiss. As if he had been his own child 
he gathered the boy in his arms and did what in him lay 
to comfort him, till the violence of his grief wore itself 
out and he slept in the arms of his faithful Swiss. 

It was time now, thought Pierre, to attempt to put his 
plan into action, 

The Tribunal, no longer menaced by even the shadow 
of Royal authority, became less vigilant; the neighbors, 
finding always new and terrible fascination about the ever- 
busy guillotine, less curious; and Pierre began to com- 
plain of illness which only the air of his native mountains 
could cure. He was known as an ardent “‘ red cap,’’ one 
of the Temple guard, and when he asked boldly for pass- 
ports for himself and Jean Berger, a young countryman 
of his, whose father and mother had perished for their 
country, they were readily granted him. 

He procured, in different places and with skillful care- 
lessness, various articles of attire which were to transform 
his young King into the likeness of a Swiss peasant. 

As a preparatory measure the Dauphin feigned illness. 
He lay on the mattress in his little closet while André 
talked loudly to the neighbors of the trouble and incon- 
venience of a sick boy. He brought them into the room. 

‘*Look at him!’’ he would exclaim ; ‘‘the lazy lout! 
lying there and playing sick when he ought to be about 
his work. Getup there, you hound! Do you think I have 
nothing to do but feed lazy beggars who will not work? 
Not a bite do you get till you get out of this!’’ And the 
neighbor having been fully edified, out he would go, 
storming and cursing, to repeat the scene a little later for 
the benefit of the next comer. 

The night arrived ; Pierre dyed the Dauphin’s hair and 
stained his skin, dressed him, and then the three critically 
regarded him. In every respect he agreed with the 
description in the passport which Pierre had obtained, 
and, what was still more important, every trace of the 
Dauphin had disappeared. 

It was after midnight. Even tumultuous Paris took a 
brief hour or two for restless sleep. The door opened 
softly, and the tall, stalwart Swiss with his slender com- 
panion went silently down the dark street. André and old 
Mére Simon peered after the two figures until they turned 
the corner, and then the door was as softly closed. 
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The day after that André grumbled more than ever 
about that fool of a Capet that was shamming sick. 

“It would be just like him to die on my hands, the 
rascal! Only look at my loss! The Republic pays me 
a hundred francs a year till he’s twenty. Do you think I 
mean to be cheated out of that?’’ he cried. But the next 
day his face was longer still. He went out early, replying 
with profane grunts and black looks to those who accosted 
him, and elbowing out of his way those who happened 
to be in it. A little later a rough coffin-was dumped at 
the door amid a fusillade of coarse jokes, and André and 
Mére Simon carried it in. The same open cart that 
brought it waited, and presently André called the driver. 

‘** Hallo, Jean!’’ he cried, ‘‘ give us a lift here! This 
Capet is too much for the old woman.” . 

Jean went in and the two brought out the coffin 
(heavier by a bolster judiciously weighted with sand), 
pushed it on to the cart and drove off with it. The curious 
who had gathered about the doorway stayed to offer 
sarcastic consolation to Mére Simon. 

‘“*So dear a iodger, that young Capet! Madame will 
miss him,’’ said Victor Bardieu, the tailor. ‘‘ Mére 
Simon will need some one to pet now,’’ sneered Jacques, 
a well-known hunchback whose deformity was the con- 
stant theme of his own bitter jests. ‘I offer myself.’’ 


“It is your 
I swear to you, Sire, that 
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‘*She declares the young Capet left her his wardrobe as 
a legacy,’’ asserted Jean, the farrier, ‘‘ but she used what 
they oan ‘undue influence,’ I’ll swear. Bear me witness, 
you ; I contest the will.’’ 

Mére Simon, trembling inwardly for the safety of her 
man, drove them from the house in assumed anger, and 
closing the little half-door leaned over it shaking her fist 
at them, and not long after André rattled up in state in 
the empty cart and she drew a long breath of relief. 
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Now, if only the frontier were passed all would be well. 

If only the frontier were passed! Pierre’s brave 
heart sank as the guard scrutinized the passports and 
critically compared them with the two figures before him. 

‘‘Humph! Eyes—hair—height—how do I know that 
you are the people you pretend to be?”’ 

Pierre’s heart beat hard, but he assumed indifference. 

‘*If that is all, citizen,’’ he said, ‘‘we will make youa 
little visit while you send back to inquire. Ask for 
Pierre, guard of the Temple. I’m in no hurry, and as for 
Jean, here, he is content to stay where I do. Sit down, 
my boy; one cannot always be lodged and fed at the 
expense of the Republic.”’ 

he guard looked at him, only half satisfied ; ey of 
refugees were trying to cross the frontier, and there was 
something in this young peasant not exactly of the rustic 
the passport declared him to be. 

He called another soldier from the guard-house and 
sent him for the officer of the day. The officer, who 
chanced to be also a gallant, was enjoying himself partic- 
ularly just then in the society of a vivacious vivandi?re, 
and they strolled over together to look at the ‘‘suspect.’’ 

The officer scrutinized passports and passengers. He, 
too, was struck with a look of refinement in the young 
peasant. He frowned suspiciously, when suddenly the 
vivandizre, who had been looking intently at Pierre, 
sauntered over to him. 

‘*How goes it, my friend?’’ she said. ‘‘It is many a 
fine day since we took the Tuileries together.’’ 

Pierre looked up quickly ; the, girl’s face was familiar, 
why he could not tell, but he boldly resolved to stake all 
on the chance of her mistake. 

‘““Yes, my dear!’’ he answered. ‘‘ By my faith, 1 
thought that day was the last for me!”’ 

‘It was like to be,” the vivandi2re rejoined. ‘‘I stood 
by hae ry on poured the water down your throat.’’ 

The officer here interposed: ‘‘ So you know the citizen, 
Jacqueline ?”’ he said. 

** But yes, I should hope so!” the girl answered. ‘‘ He 
was all but killed the day we took the Austrian and her 
brood from the Tuileries. Do I know him!’’ she con- 
tinued scornfully ; ‘‘ why not ask me if I know Danton, or 
Robespierre, or you, my boy ?’’ 

‘*But do you know the young one?”’ said the Captain. 
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Jacqueline was on her mettle. Truth to tell, she knew 
nothing whatever of Pierre except what she had seen 
that one morning when he made his second acquaintance 
with the Paris mob in the sacked and ruined palace. 
But she did not propose to admit that fact. Moreover, 
she was a good-natured girl, so with magnificent inven- 
tion she answered: ‘‘As if I didn’t know the whole 
family! Your poor little cousin, friend; are his father 
and mother both dead ?’’ 

‘** As you say,”’ replied Pierre, ‘‘dead for their country.”’ 

“Poor child!’’ said the warm-hearted girl, laying her 
hand on the shoulder of the Dauphin. He looked up at 
the kindly touch. ‘‘Thanks!’’ he said in a low voice, 
his eyes full of sudden tears. 

The sight determined Jacqueline to do her best, and 
she turned again to the Captain. 

‘‘Why are they detained?’’ she said. 
you suspect them ?”’ 

‘Of nothing,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘I thought the boy 
might be one of the refugees—they are always trying to 
cross this frontier—but since you answer for them——”’ 

‘*Certainly I answer for them,”’ said the girl, with cool 
audacity. And her mingling of vanity and good nature 
actually carried them safely across the dreaded boundary, 
and not long after André received a letter. 

He and Mére Simon looked at it long and curiously, 
but as looking gave them no insight into the contents 
they began to discuss seriously who might read it. 
Presumably it was from Pierre and it might be dangerous. 
There was a Royalist priest in the neighborhood—one of 
those devoted men who, when the ‘‘ Holy Guillotine’’ 
replaced the Cross, still remained in their accustomed 
haunts, friends of the sick and poor. They harbored 
many a refugee and were at the call of any who were in 
need. Soto him André took the letter. It was written 
by the curé of a Swiss village, and told that Pierre and 
‘*his young friend’’ had reached the village in safety ; 
that they were well and saluted those who loved them. 
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And in that quiet Swiss village they lived for many 
years. That was not, by any means, Pierre’s intention. 
He had expected the boy, whom in his loyal heart he 
revered as his King, to desire, when once his safety was 
assured, to go to Austria to his mother’s relatives. But 
Louis had the gentle, retiring disposition of his father, 
and the peace of the quiet Swiss village, after the terrible 
experiences of his boyhood, was balm to his tortured 
spirit. He dreaded anything which should disturb it. 
Even when, years later, Napoleon’s meteor-like carecr 
was checked by his first exile, and the Legitimist party was 
again for a brief day in the ascendant, Pierre urged him 
in vain to make his claim. Louis XVIII entered Paris 
and took possession of the throne with the full concur- 
rence of that other Louis of whose existence he was 
ignorant. He even refused to communicate with his 
sister, fearing that the fact of his existence becoming 
known he would inevitably be forced into the arena of 
politics. She believed him to be dead. He shuddered 
to think of the complexities and ‘perplexities of a return 
to life. Like his father, he shrank from public life and 
public duties, and, like him, he possessed a natural manual 
dexterity which made the use of tools a pleasure. 

He and Pierre were close friends. No one in the 
village knew who this quiet man was, nor whence he 
came. He lived among them as simply as they. They 
did not know that in private Pierre addressed him s 
‘*Monseigneur ’’—‘‘ Sire’’ he would not permit—but in 
instinctive deference to the refinement which they recog- 
nized they called him ‘‘ Monsieur Louis,’”’ while Pierre; 
still in his brave and loyal heart the Dauphin’s Swiss, was 
known as “‘ the friend of Monsieur.’’ 


“Of what do 
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TROLLEY PARTY IN A WESTERN CITY 


Like veritable chariots of fire by night are the special trolley cars used by the people of Chicago for evening 
outings. The illumination is dazzling in its brilliancy, and the other decorations are striking. 
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CHILDREN'S PARTY ON A SPECIAL CAR TROLLEY CAR FOR THEATRE PARTIES 
The above picture, besides giving a cood idea of the spaciousness and the decorations 


This trolley car is popular with theatre going dwellers on Brooklyn Heights. Vi. hile 
of the trolley excursion cars in Boston, tells in its own way of the hearty enjoyment that Sy.’ the play is in progress the interior of the car is transtormed from a drawing-room into 
the children always obtain from trolley parties. i 


a dining-room, and supper is served on the homeward trip. 
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A SOUTHERN TROLLEY PARTY SPECIAL CAR FOR RAILWAY DIRECTORS 
This special car for trolley parties in Atlanta shows much consideration for the com J The directors of a street-railway company in Brooklyn have an eye to comfort anc 
fort of its occupants, and excellent taste in decorations. The windows of the car are i 


é ease. When traveling over the company’s lines they ride in a special car, as pictured 
unusually large, and the decorations so arranged as not to interfere with the view. - above, which minimizes largely the fatigue of travel. 
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* Chapter IX--The Straw in the Corner 


HERE was nothing odd in M. Guillaume’s 
presence, however little the lady or the 
Captain had syspected it. The surprise he 
gave was a reprisal for that which he had 
suffered when, after the Captain’s exit, he had 


recovered his full faculties and heard’a furtive 
movement within the hut. It was the inspira- 
tion and the work of a moment to raise himself with an 
exaggerated effort and a pu noise, and to take his 
departure with a tread heavy enough to force itself on the 
ears of the unknown person in the hut. But he did not go 
far. To what purpose should he, since it was vain to hope 
to overtake the Captain or Paul de Roustache? Some one 
was left behind; then, successful or unsuccessful, the 
Captain would return—unless Paul murdered him, a 
catastrophe which would be irremediable, but was exceed- 
ingly unlikely. Guillaume mounted to the top of the 
eminence and flung himself down in the grass; thence 
he crawled around the summit, descended again with a 
stealthiness that was in striking contrast to his obtrusive 
ascent, and lay down in the dark shadow of the hut itself. 
In about twenty minutes Guillaume’s patience was 
rewarded. The lady came out—she had forgotten to 
mention this little excursion to the Captain—mounted the 
rise, looked around, and walked down toward the cross. 
Presumably she was looking for sight of Dieppe. In 
a few minutes she returned. Guillaume was no longer 
by the hut, but was safe inside it under the straw. She 
found Dieppe’s matches, relighted the candle and _ sat 
down in the doorway with her back to the straw. Thus 
each had kept a silent vigil until the Captain returned. 
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There was nothing to be gained by sitting upright. In 
a moment Dieppe realized this and sank back on his truss 
of straw. He glanced at Guillaume’s weapon and thence 
at Guillaume himself. ‘‘ Your play, my friend,” he 
seemed to say; he knew the game too well not to recog- 
nize and accept its chances. But Guillaume was silent. 

The candle had burned almost down to the block on 
which it rested (the fact did not escape Dieppe), but it 
served to show Guillaume’s acid smile. ‘ What quarrel 
have we?”’ pursued the Captain. ‘I’ve actually been 
engaged on your business—and got wet over it, too.”’ 

** You’ ve been across the river, then?’’ asked Guillaume. 

‘It’s not my fault—the river was in my way,’’ Dieppe 
answered a little impatiently. ‘‘As for you, why do you 
listen to my conversation? ’”’ 

“With the Countess of Fieramondi? Ah, you soldiers! 
You were a little indiscreet there, my good Captain. But 
that’s not my business.’’ 

‘* Your remark is very just,’”’ agreed Dieppe. ‘‘I’ll give 
that candle just a quarter of an hour,’’ he was thinking. 

**Except so far as I may be able to turn it to my pur- 
poses. Come, we know one another, Captain Dieppe.’’ 

‘*We have certainly met in the course of business,’’ the 
Captain conceded with a touch of Aauteur, as he shifted 
the truss a little farther under his right shoulder. 

‘‘T want something that you have,’’ said Guillaume, 
fixing his eyes on his companion. Dieppe’s were on the 
candle. ‘' Listen to me!” commented Guillaume. 

‘I have really no alternative,’ shrugged the Captain. 
‘* But don’t make impossible propositions. And be brief. 
It’s late; I’m hungry, cold and wet.” 

Guillaume smiled contemptuously at this useless 
bravado ; for such it seemed to him. It had not occurred 
to him that Dieppe had anything to gain by protracting 
the conversation. But in fact the Captain was making 
observations—first of the candle, secondly of the number 
and position of the trusses of straw. 
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‘* Are you in a position to call any proposition impossi- 
ble?’’ Guillaume asked. 

‘* It’s quite true that I can’t make use of my revolver,”’ 
agreed the Captain. ‘‘ But on the other hand, you don’t, 
I presume, intend to murder me? Wouldn’t that be 
exceeding your instructions ?’’ 

‘* | don't know as to that—I might be forgiven. But of 
course I entertain no such desire. Captain, I’ve an idea 
that you’re in possession of my portfolio.”’ 

‘“* What puts that into your head?’’ inquired the Captain. 

‘*From what you said to the Countess I—— ”’ 

‘ Ah, I find it so hard to realize that you actually com- 
mitted that breach of etiquette,’? murmured Dieppe. 

‘‘And that perhaps—I say only perhaps—you have 
made ‘free with the contents. For it seems you’ve got rid 
of Paul de Roustache. Well, I will not complain——”’ 

‘‘Ah!”’ said the Captain, with a movement of interest. 

“But if I lose my money I must have my money’s 
worth,”’ 

‘‘ That’s certainly what one prefers when it’s possible,” 
smiled the Captain indulgently. 

“To put it briefly——”’ 

‘As briefly as you can, pray,’’ cried Dieppe; but the 
candle burned steadily still, aoe | brevity was the last thing 
that he desired. 

‘‘ Give me your papers and you may keep the portfolio.”’ 
_ The Captain’s indignation at this proposal was extreme ; 
indeed, it led him to sit upright again, to fix his eyes on 
the candle, and to talk right on end for hard on five minutes 
on the subject of his honor as a gentleman, as a soldier, 
as a Frenchman, as a friend and as a loyal servant. 
Guillaume did not interrupt him, but listened with a smile. 

‘*Excellent!’’ he observed, as the Captain sank back 
exhausted. ‘A most excellent preamble for your explan- 
ation of the loss, my dear Captain. And you will add at 
the end that, seeing all this, it cannot be doubted that you 
surrendered these papers only under absolute compulsion, 
and not for reasons connected with my portfolio.”’ 

“* My words were meant to appeal to your own better 
feelings,’ sighed the Captain in a tone of reproach. 





*** Captain Dieppe’’ was begun in the May issue of the Journal 
Poe commaned in the October number. J 


and wil 


(Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ Rupert of Hentzau,” “ The Dolly Dialogues,” etc.) 





“You betray the Count of Fieramondi, your friend. 
Why not betray your employers also?’’ - 

For a moment there was a look in the Captain’s eye 
which indicated annoyance, but the next instant he smiled. 

** As if there were any parallel,’ said he. ‘* Matters of 
love are very different.’”” Then he went on very carelessly. 
** That candle’s low; why don’t you light your lantern?” 

‘That rascal Paul threw it aay and I hadn’t time to 

et it.’”’ No expression save a mild concern appeared on 

aptain Dieppe’s face, although he had discovered a fact 
of peculiar interest to him. ‘‘ The candle will last as long 
as we shall want it,’”’ pursued Guillaume. A 

“Very probably,” agreed the Captain with a languid 
yawn ; again he shifted his straw till the bulk of it was 
under his right shoulder—and he lay on an incline that 
sloped down.to the left. ‘And you'll kill me and take 
my papers, eh ?”’ he inquired, looking up at Guillaume. 

- No. I shall not murder you. You'll give them to me, 
I’m sure.” 

** And if I refuse, dear M. Guillaume ?’’ 

‘“*] shall invite you to accompany me to the village—or, 
more strictly, to precede me.”’ 

** What should we do in the village ?’’ cried Dieppe. 

“I shall beg of you to walk a few paces in front of me, 
just a few, to go at just the ame I go, and to remember 
that I carry a revolver in my hand.” 

‘*My memory would be excellent on such a point,” the 
Captain assured him. ‘‘ But again, why to the village?’’ 

“We should go together to the office of the police. I 
am on good terms with the police.’’ 

“‘ Doubtless, but what have they todo with me? Come, 
come, my matter is purely political ; they wouldn’t mix 
themselves up in it.” 

“IT should charge you with the unlawful possession of 
my portfolio. You would admit it or you would deny it. 
In either case your person would be searched, the papers 
would be found, and I, who am on such very pant 4 
terms with the police, should certainly have 4 most excel- 
lent opportunity of inspecting them.” 
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“But I should not submit to the search,’’ rejoined the 
Captain. 

‘Ah! Now how would you prevent it ?’’ 

‘I should send for my friend, the Count. He has 
influence ; he would answer for me.”’ 

‘* What, when he hears my account of your interview 
with his wife?’’ Old Guillaume played this card with a 
smile of triumph. ‘‘I told you that the affair might be 
turned to my purposes,’’ he reminded Dieppe wy neoee 6 

The Captain reflected, taking as long as he decently 
could over the task. And at last Guillaume grew impa- 
tient. And still the persistent candle burned. 

“I give you one minute to make up your mind,’’ said 
Guillaume. ‘ After that you either give me the papers 
or you get up and march before me to the village.” 

“If I refuse to do either ?’’ 

** You can’t refuse,’’ said Guillaume. 


** You mean—— ”’ 
*‘IT should order you to hold your hands behind your 
back while I took the papers. If you moved——’”’ 


‘Thank you; I see!’ said the Captain with a nod of 
understanding. ‘‘ Awkward for you, though! ”’ 

‘**Oh, I think not very, in view of your dealings with my 
portfolio.’’ 

“I’m in a bad fix,’’ admitted the Captain candidly. 

‘*Time’s up !’’ said M. Guillaume, slowly raising the 
barrel of his revolver and taking aim at the Captain. 
For the candle still burned, although dimly and fitfully, 
and still there was light to guide the bullet on its way. 

‘It’s all up, I grant you,’”’ said the Captain, ‘‘ but it’s 
hardly the way to treat a gentleman.’’ Even as he spoke 
the light of the candle towered for a second in a last shoot 
of flame and then went out. 

At the same moment the Captain rolled down the incline 
of straw on which he had been resting, rose on his knees 
an instant, seized the truss and flung it at Guillaume, 
rolled under the next truss, seized that in like manner and 
propelled it against the enemy, and darted again to shelter. 

‘*Stop, or I fire,’’ cried Guillaume ; he was as good as 
his word the next minute, but the third truss caught him 
just as he aimed and his bullet flew against and was buried 
in the planking of the roof. . By now the Captain was 
escaping from under the fourth truss and making for the 
fifth ; Guillaume, dimly seeing the fourth truss not thrown 
but left in its place, discharged another shot at it. The 
fifth truss caught him in the side and drove him against 
the wooden block. He turned swiftly in the direction 
whence the missile came and fired again. He was half 
dazed ; his eyes and ears seemed full of the dust of the 
straw. He fired once more at random, and before he 
could recover aim his arm was seized from behind, his 
neck was caught in a vigorous garrofte, and he fell on the 
floor of the hut with Captain Dieppe on the top of him— 
Dieppe, dusty, dirty, panting, bleeding freely from a bul- 
let graze on the top of the left ear and with one leg of his 
trousers slit from ankle to knee by a rusty nail that had 
also plowed a nasty furrow up his leg. But now he seized 
Guillaume’s revolver and dragged the old fellow like a 
rat out of the hut. Then he sat down on his chest, pinning 
his arms together on the ground above his head. 
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“You enjoyed playing with your mouse just a trifle too 

long, old cat,’’ said he. 

uillaume lay very still, exhausted, beaten ang defense- 
less. Dieppe released his hands, and, rising, stood looking 
down at him. A smile came on his face. 

“We are now in a better ‘e-y to adjust our accounts 
fairly,’ he observed, and he took from his pocket 
M. Guillaume’s portfolio. ‘‘ Listen!’’ he commanded, 
and Guillaume turned weary but spiteful eyes to him. 
‘‘Here is your portfolio. Take it! Look at it!” 

Guillaume sat up and obeyed the command. 

a asked Dieppe, when the examination was 
ended. 


““You have robbed me of twenty-five thousand francs.” 








September, 1899 


The Captain looked at him a moment with a frown. 
But the next moment he smiled. 

‘*I must make allowances for the state of your temper,”’ 
he remarked. ‘“ But I wish you would carry all your 
money in notes. That draft is of no use tome. Hence” 
—he shrugged his shoulders regretfully—‘'I am obliged 
to leave your Government still no less than twenty-five 
thousand francs in debt to me.”’ 

‘* What ?”’ cried Guillaume with a savage stare. 

‘Oh, yes, you know that well. They have fifty thou- 
sand which doesn’t belong to them, and does to me.”’ 

** It’s forfeited,’’ growled Guillaume. 

** If you like, then, I forfeit twenty-five thousand of theirs. 
But I allow it in account with them. The debt now stands 
reduced by half.”’ 

“T’ll get it back from you somehow,’’ threatened 
Guillaume, who was helpless but not cowed. 

‘** That will be difficult. I gave it to Paul de Roustache 
to discharge a claim he had on me.”’ 

** To Paul de Roustache?”’ 

“Yes. It’s true he lent me five thousand again ; but 
that’s purely between him and me. If you still hanker 
after your notes I should recommend you to find your 
friend and accomplice, M. Paul.”’ 

** Where is he?”’ 

‘Who can tell? I saw him last on the road across the 
river—it leads to Sasellano, I believe,’’ Dieppe kept his 
eye on his vanquished opponent, but Guillaume threatened 
no movement. The Captain dropped the revolver into 
his pocket, stooped to pull up a tuft of grass with moist 
earth adhering to it, and with the help of his handkerchief 
made a primitive plaster to stanch the bleeding of his ear. 
As he was so engaged the sound of wheels climbing the 
hill became audible from the direction of the village. 
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‘You see,’’ he went on, “‘ you can’t return to the vil- 
lage—you are on too good terms with the police. Let me 
advise you to go to Sasellano; the flood will be falling by 
now, and perhaps we may find you a means of conveyance.”’ 

**I can’t go back to the village ?’’ demanded Guillaume. 

‘‘In my turn, I must beg you to remember that I now 
carry a revolver. Come, Ae Guillaume, we’ve played a 
close hand, but the odd trick’s mine. Go back and tell 
your employers not to waste their time on me. No, nor 
their money! They have won the big stake ; let them be 
content. nd again let me emi you that Paul de 
Roustache has your twenty thousand francs. I don’t 
think you'll get them from him, but you might. From 
me you'll get nothing ; and if you try the law—oh, think 
how silly you and your Government will look !”’ 

As he spoke he went up to Guillaume and took him by 
the arm, exerting a friendly and persuasive pressure under 
which Guillaume found himself mounting the eminence. 
The wheels sounded nearer now. The pair began to 
walk down the other side of the slope toward the cross, 
and the carriage came into their view. It was easy of 
identification ; its broken-down, lopsided top marked it 
beyond mistake. Dieppe recognized the burly figure of 
the driver, who was walking by his horses’ heads. 

‘Wonderfully convenient!’’ -he exclaimed. ‘‘ This 
fellow will carry you to Sasellano without delay.’’ 

Guillaume did not refuse to obey the pressure of the 
Captain’s arm, but he grumbled as he went. 

‘*I made sure of getting your papers,’’ he said. 

**Unlooked-for difficulties will arise, my dear friend.”’ 

**] thought the reward was as good as in my pocket.”’ 

“The reward! There was a reward? Oh, I am 
important, it seems!’’ 

** Five thousand francs,’’ said Guillaume sullenly. 

** They rate me rather cheap,”’ exclaimed the Captain, his 
face falling. ‘‘I should have hoped for five-and-twenty.”’ 

‘Would you? If it had been that I should have 
brought three men with me.’’ 

‘*Hum!”’ said the Captain. ‘‘ And you gave me a stiff 
job by yourself, eh?’’ He turned and signaled to the 
driver, who had now reached the cross. ‘‘Wait a 
moment there, my friend!’”” Then he turned back again 
to Guillaume. ‘‘ Get into the carriage: go to Sasellano, 
catch Paul if you can, but leave me in peace,”’ he said, 
and diving into his pocket he produced the five notes of 
a thousand francs each which Paul de Roustache, in some 
strange impulse of repentance or gratitude, had handed 
tohim. ‘“ at you tell your employers,’’ he added, ‘I 
don’t care. This is a gift from me to you. I reward 
effort as well as success.’’ 

‘*T am free to do what I can at Sasellano?’”’ 

‘*Yes, free to do anything except bother me. But | 
think your bird will have flown.”’ 

Guillaume took the notes and hid them in his pocket ; 
then he walked straight up to the driver, crying: ‘‘ How 
much to take me with you to Sasellano?”’ 
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The driver looked at him, at Dieppe, and then down 
toward the river. 

**Come, the flood will be less by now; the river will 
be falling,’’ said Dieppe. 

‘Fifty francs,” said the driver; and Guillaume got in. 

**Good!’’ said the Captain to himself. ‘‘A pretty 
device. And that scoundrel’s money didn’t lie comfort- 
ably in the pocket of a gentleman.’”’ He waved his hand 
to Guillaume and was about to turn away when the 
driver came up to him and spoke in a whisper, first look- 
ing over his shoulder to see whether his new fare were 
listening ; but Guillaume was otherwise occupying himself. 

‘*T have a message for you,”’ he said. 

‘* From the lady you carried —— ?”’ 

** To the Count of Fieramondi’s.”’ 

**Ah! you took her there?’’? The Captain frowned. 

**Yes, and left her there. But it’s not from her; it’s 
from another lady whom I hadn’t seen before. She met 
me just as I was returning from the Count’s and bade me 
look out for you by the cross—— ’”’ 
“Yes, yes!” cried Dieppe eagerly. ‘‘Give me the 
message!’’ For his thoughts flew back to the Countess. 

The driver aeme a scrap of paper carelessly folded 
and gave it to him 

Dieppe ran to the carriage and read the message by the 
light of its dim and smoky lamp: 


“TI think Iam intime. Come! I wait for you. Whatever 
you see, keep Andrea in the dark. If you are discreet all 
will be well, and I—I shall be very grateful.” 


The driver mounted the box, the carriage rolled off 
down the hill, Dieppe was left by the cross with the 
message inhis hand. He failed to understand the situation. 


(CONCLUSION IN OCTOBER JOURNAL) 
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MY STYLISH COUSIN’S DAUGHTER 












OUNG Doctor John 
Rhodes wuz a prime 
favorite of mine and 
had always been. 


By Fostah Allen's Wife 


(Author of “ My Wayward Pardner,"’ “Samantha at the 
Centennial,’ ‘Sweet Cicely,’’ etc.) 


day I let her dress out for the 
second time, that wuz the time she 
went out with her Uncle Josiah to 
help rake the meadow, and come 
in laughin’ and rosy on top of the 
load, jest as Doctor John drove 





He had as much 





goodness and 
common sense and 
smartness about him 
as any young man I ever set eyes 
on. He wuz good-lookin’, too, 
with keen dark eyes, kinder 
laughin’ and kinder sad eyes too, 
as if he see naterally on both sides 
of life—the bright side and 
pathetic side. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, manly lookin’, he wuz 
as nigh as | could make out from 
what I’d hearn, as nigh the oppo- 
site of Anna’s bo as you could find. 

Well, young Doctor John took 
her little slender white wrist in his 
hand and counted her heartbeats 
by his watch, and mebby he 
counted ’em by his own heart too, 
for Anna did look sweet as a picter 
as she lay there with her golden 
hair all kinder curly round her 
pale face and her big violet-hlue 
eyes, and the waves of white lace 
about her neck comin’ up round 
her soft cheeks that wuz jest 
about as white. 

Well, he left her some powders 
and some tablets and said he 
would come ag’in the next day. 
And she lifted her soft, sad blue 
eyes to hisen and looked so con- 
fidin’ and innocent and sweet at 
him that I didn’t wonder that it 
took him such a long time to fold 
up the powders, and why he 
seemed to linger round as if he 
wuz loth to go. 

But at last he did go down- 
stairs, and I follered him, and he 
turned round in the settin’-room 
and faced me, and in a’ honest 
way that would be invaluable ina 
doctor if follered up, he sez, 
‘‘What is really the matter with 
her, Aunt Samantha ?’’ 
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And I sez, ‘‘ A lack of common 
sense in her mother, or that is what 
started the trouble in the first 
place.”’ Sezlina sort of a blind 
way, ‘‘ There is mebby other com- 
plications now that will have to be 
*tended to.”’ 

And I walked off into the 
buttery. I wuzn’t goin’ to men- 
tion Van Bibber to him—no in- 
deed! and when I come out I 
brung a plate of cream cookies; 
he likes my cookies to a’ extraor- 
dinary degree, and these wuz 











into the yard, makin’ her face 
look rosier than ever. 

Well, that day Albina Ann writ 
to me ag’in, and sez she: ‘‘I write 
to you, for I know that Annie is 
too feeble to write to me, and | 
want you to tell me, and tell me 
plain, if you think that she is going 
to live until fall, for I must, if she 
is in immediate danger, I must 
leave John and his wife and the 
twins, sick as they be, for I must, 
I must see my darling, my idol, 
once more.”’ 

Well, I writ her a sort of a com- 
fortin’ letter, that would settle her 
mind some and stiddy it; all the 
while I wuz a-writin’ it I wuz 
a-hearin’ Anna’s ringin’ laugh out 
in the yard, where Doctor John 
and she stood a-talkin’ and 
a-laughin’ with my companion. 
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Well, Doctor John wuz here ~ 
about every day, and it wuz plain 
enough to see what wuz in his 
mind; he had never paid any 
attention to a girl before in his 
life as I ever hearn on, and if | 
wuz any judge of girls (and I fancy 
Il am a splendid judge) Anna wuz 
jest as fond of him as he wuz of 
her. Van Bibber, that poor, dissi- 
pated scamp, I felt had only stood 
in the vestibule of her fancy, but 
Doctor John, | believed, had 
opened the door to her heart and 
walked in there to stay. 

Well, I felt that all I had to do 
wuz to set down and trust the 
Lord ; that’s all we can do after 
we’ve done all we can ourselves. 
Let mothers take this great truth 
into consideration and consider 
on’t: surround your young girls 
with good society, and when I say 
good I don’t mean necessarily 
ricn, but good, honest and reliable, 
then you can set down in your 
chair and rest, knowin’ that what- 
ever is the Lord’s will to happen 
won’t bring grief and shame to 

our heart. If it is His will to 

ave your girl a bachelor maid, 

thank God and take courage ; if it 
is His will to have her unite her 
fate to a companion, why accept 
it as His will and make the best 
on’t, but ’tennyrate and anyway, 
don’t, don’t let her marry a shack, 
and to insure that don’t let a shack 
come hangin’ round. 











jest out of the oven, and he eat 








three, and then went away with 
one in his hand. He appreciates 
good cookin’, yes indeed ! 

Well, the next mornin’, bright 
and early, young Doctor John wuz there ag’in, with a pink 
rose in his buttonhole (I never see that before), and he 
made a long call, and so the next day, and the next, and 
the next, and she a-gainin’ all the time, and a-beginnin’ to 
talk real bright and chipper to him, and the seventh day 
young Doctor — said that it would help her to ride out 
that very day, for the air wuz jest exactly right. 

And I sez, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know what I can do, for 
Josiah is away with both horses.”’ 

And he sez dreamily, ‘‘ Yes, I met him, but,’’ sez he, 
“as it happens I took my low, easy phaéton this after- 
noon, and I can take her a short ride as well as not.”’ 

And I sez, ‘* Won’t to-morrow do?”’ 

And he sez, ‘‘ No, for to-day the air is jest exactly right.”’ 

And I, not wantin’ to hurt her, fell in with the idee, and 
I sce she wanted to go. 

Now, if I hadn’t trusted him jest as firm as I would 
any old deacon or pastor I wouldn’t have heard to the 
idee, but I did trust him implicitly and so I agreed to it. 
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And when he brung her back, she with a pretty light in 
her eyes and a soft color on the white cheeks, he sez, 
‘As it happens, I have got to go up the mountain in the 
morning a few miles, and I will take Miss Anna out again 
if you think best.’’ 

And I sez, ‘Josiah can take her.’’ 

And hesez, ‘“No, Uncle Josiah is busy; don’t bother him.”’ 

““Well,”’ sez I, kinder laughin’ in the inside of my 
sleeves, ‘‘ doctors are most always busy.” 

And he sez ag’in, ‘‘I have got to go up there, and 
mountain air is just what she needs.”’ 

Well, in a few days he said she needed lake air. And 
when I begun to min how to git her to it he said it hap- 
pened jest so that he had got to go down on the lake 
Shore a few miles off, and he could take her jest as well 
as not, and she seemed glad to go—glad enough ; and 
every single day she seemed to feel better and look better. 
Early hours to bed and to rise, fresh, pure air, wholesome, 
nutritious food, and easy, loose clothin’ had all done 
their healing work on her. Why, I had let out her pretty 
muslin dresses most half a finger under each arm, and 


_ 


a *The first part of “‘My Stylish Cousin’s Daughter ’’ was pub- 
‘ished in the August issue of the Journal. 
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she dast as well die as to girt herself in ag’in, my eye wuz 
that keen on her, and yet lovin’. And I went to Jonesville 
myself and picked her out a pair of common-sense shoes, 
but pretty ones, russet color; why, good land! she didn’t 
wear but number three anyway—they wuz plenty big 
cnough, and I admitted it. And I spoze her freedom 
from foot sufferin’ helped her a great sight, and her 
winder wuz always open nights. She had got to likin’ 
me too well not to do as I said, and when she see me 
calmly carryin’ the pickle jar down suller and put a stun 
on it, she knew that ended pickles ; and when she asked 
Josiah to git her some candy and I calmly took it and eat 
it up myself, makin’ me dead sick, but doin’ it cheerful 
in a martyr way, she didn’t ask him ag’in to git her any- 
thing sarahuptishiously, and it wuzn’t long before her 
well stomach didn’t crave such trash—rich cake and 
pickles and pies and such. And she begun to git so 
plump that she laughed and said I would have to let out 
her dresses ag’in. 

And I did before she went home—more than a’ inch on 
each side, and her cheeks got pinker and her eyes got 
brighter and brighter, and I didn’t wonder a mite that the 
kinds of air she had to ride out to take wuz so various 
and lay in such different directions, and young Doctor 
John wuz so willin’ to take her to ’em. 
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Well, Anna had wanted to surprise her mamma when 
she come to see her so much better, so we hadn't said 
nothin’ in our letters about the great improvement and 
change in her, and the very day that Doctor John and she 
went out on a two milds’ walk, two out and two in, I got 
a letter from Albina Ann tellin’ me that she had seen a 
new kind of a’ invalid chair, and askin’ me to ask the 
doctor if he spozed it would be a benefit to Anna, and 
sez she, ‘‘ Your evasive remarks about my poor, dear 
invalid makes me fear that I shall never see her ag’in, 
and,’’ sez she, ‘‘I drempt last night of attending a funeral, 
and I waked up and lay for mor’n an hour plannin’ out 
the funeral when she is took from me. I picked out the 
text, ‘Strange are the mysterious ways of Providence,’ 
and,” sez she, ‘I wet two handkerchiefs wet as sop with 
my tears right there in the middle of the night.”’ 

Oh, Albina Ann thought enough of her, I could see 
that, and kept her in her mind day and night. And the 


Well, everything seemed to be 
a-goin’ as I wanted it to go. Con- 
siderin’ the Van Bibber eppisode, 
I couldn’t act exactly as I would if I 
had took her fresh from the cradle. 
In them latter circumstances | would impress ag’in and 
ag’in on a girl’s mind how many more avenoos there wuz 
to walk in besides the matrimonial one—broad, glorious 
avenoos, full of helpful and grand possibilities. But the 
Van Bibber eppisode had hampered me, and so, as I say, 
everything seemed to be a-goin’ as | wanted it to. And 
a anon or oftener 1 had a feelin’ that if Anna couldn’t 
»e broke for good of her foolish ways—foolishness nur- 
tured and fostered by Albina Ann—I didn’t want Doctor 
John’s life spilte. And then ag’in, a good deal of the time 
I noticed her sweet disposition, and put a long white 
mark on that; her readiness to fall into better ways, 
when she found ’em out—another long white mark. 
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As for his likin’ for her, I felt that I needn’t mark that, 
for he had done it himself. And if she didn’t know as 
much as Sappho or Aspasia that I’ve hearn Thomas J. 
read about, ya* men never cared any too much about 
that, and as for Miss Sappho and Miss Aspasia, I never 
thought any too much of either on ’em, from what I’d 
heard ; Miss Sappho with all her smartness drownded her- 
self, and as for Miss Aspasia, there’s sights of talk about 
her and always has been. 

And then I felt a good deal of the time that Doctor 
John had smartness enough for’em both, and Anna wuzn’t 
nobody’s fool, and I felt that the sun of his strength 
and love would bring out the colors in her mind and soul 
jest as the sunlight changes a poor suller-kep’ house- 
plant in the spring of the year. 

Well, anyway and ’tennyrate, I had to let it go on; I 
jest had to, for the stream wuz a-gittin’ too deep for me to 
ford or dam (metafor)—I meant the stream of deep true 
love that wuz a-flowin’ round Anna, and bearin’ her on 
its deep bosom into happiness, as I trusted and felt. I 
felt that it had got to bear her where it wilted to. 

Well, one day Anna and Doctor John had gone up the 
mountain road; the air wuz balmy as if it blowed off a 
bed of balm, and I had seen the happy pair set off under 
the morning sun a-lookin’ fresh and bright almost as that 
luminary itself, only of course not so dazzlin’. 

And my Josiah had gone into the wood-lot for a load 
of stove-wood, and I’d put on a clean gingham dress and 
sot there in my clean kitchen alone in all my glory, same 
as Sulomon did or the Queen of Sheba, I’ve most forgot 
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which one on ’em it wuz, when I hearn a rap on the door 
and | went and opened it, and there stood a chap that I 
knew by the first look on him wuz Van Bibber. e had 
that same look on him, sort o’ dissipated and yet kinder 
stylish and handsome, that | felt certain could belong to 
no other. 

I invited him in and sot him a chair, for I felt that he 
wuz a-goin’ to have a bad enough time without standin’ 
up, and he sez most the first thing : 

**{ want to see my affianced.’’ 

And I sez in a pert way, ‘*‘ Nobody by that name is here 
or been here.”’ 

Sez he, ‘‘ My betrothed.” 

And then | sez, ‘‘I don’t somehow seem to recognize 
the name.”’ 

And he yelled up a little, ‘‘The girl I’m engaged to, 
Miss Anna Peak ; or that is,’’ sez he, ‘‘ I’ve considered it 
the same as an engagement, though perhaps it hasn’t 
quite reached that point.” " 

“Oh,”’ sez I, ‘‘ you mean Anna; well, she is not here 
jest now.”’ 

‘*And,”’ he sez, his red face growin’ redder and his 
kinder bloodshot eyes dartin’ angry gleams, ‘‘I have 
heard all about your treacherous conduct, and I’ve come 
to settle with you.”’ 

“You have, have you!’’ sez I, and I turned over the 
sock I wuz a-mendin’ and attackted it in a new place. 

“* Yes,’’ sez he, ‘‘ I’ve heard how you have encouraged 
te attentions of another man to the girl I wuz as good 
as engaged to, the girl I have paid attention to for years.” 

Sez I calmly, a-lookin’ him over as if he wuz a banty 
rooster, ‘‘ Have you paid attention to her exclusively ?”’ 

“I have never paid attention to another lady!’’ he 
yelled in quite a loud voice and shrill. 


& 


‘*Mebby not,” sez I, and I went on, “‘ Anna can do as 
she pleases, but if I wuz a young girl,’’ sez I, ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
accept the attentions of a man who diyided his attentions 
between me and a gamblin’ hall and horse races,’’ sez I. 

‘*What do you mean?” he yelled out. 

“Jest what I say,’’ sez I, a-gittin’ up and puttin’ in 
another stick of wood and a-seatin’ myself some nigher 
the wood-box, for | didn’t know what he might be led to 
do, for I could see as plain as pte | that he wuzn’t 
quite himself, and you never can calculate what such a 
man may take it into his head to do. But I felt con- 
siderable easy when I had a good stout birch stick of 
wood right at hand, not that I wuz really ’fraid on him: 
dissipation had told on him so he looked considerable 
tottlin’ and shaky under all the outside veneer of fashion 
he’d put on ; but how can you tell what a poor, miserable 
tike will take into his head? Why, dissipation jest 
onhinges all the moral and spiritual graces, all the manli- 
ness and self-respect and will-power, and jest lets ’em all 
tottle down into ruin, and I don't believe he had many 
graces to onjint in the first place. 

“What do you mean?” sez he, lookin’ meachin’, 
meachin’ as a dog. 

‘“‘Why,”’ sez |, a-feelin’ it my bounden duty to stand 
between Anna and trouble, ‘‘1 mean that it 1s a shame 
and a disgrace for such a man as you are to even talk of 
takin’ a sweet, innocent young girl into a life like yours.”’ 

**She fills my heart,’’ sez he, ‘‘ and my life, and has for 
years.”’ 

‘Not full!’ sez I, lookin’ at him keenly, ‘‘ not full ! 
If she did her sweet image would have banished the other 
vile inmates that have abounded there—wicked compan- 
ions, evil ways of all kinds. What room is there in that 
black crew for an innocent young life like Anna’s? 
Have you got the heart,’’ sez I, ‘‘to try to entice that 
young girl into such a life as you know the wife of a 
dissipated man must lead—into woe and wretchedness, 
and an early grave, most likely?” 

**] would reform,’ sez he; ‘I would become a different 
man for her sake.”’ 

‘*Why haven’t you, then?’’ sez I. ‘‘ Why haven’t you 
reformed in all these years when you wuz on probation, as 
you may say, a-tryin’ to win her love? Do you think that 
you'd do better when you wuz sure of her and she wuz in 
your power? Now,”’ sez I, ‘‘I don’t want to be hash to 
you, and I don’t want to hender you from singin’ that 


‘While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return,’ 


but I don’t want you to sing it here; I want you to go 
away and let Anna alone.” 

‘*T never will,’”’ sez he. 

“Well,”’ sez I, ‘I will see about that”; and I got up 
and went to the back door and called out loud: ‘‘ Josiah, 
I want you and Ury to come right here! ’’ 

& 

Well, my conscience has twitted me about that per- 
formance more’n a hundred times.sence, if it has once. 
But, then, I would kinder argy back, when I would git all 
wore out with that conscience a-proddin’ me, I did want 
Josiah to come that very minute, and I would have liked 
to see Ury step in, there hain’t a doubt on’t. And what 
of it, what if Ury wuz to Three Mile Bay for a load of 
spruce, and what if Josiah Allen wuz two milds and a 
half away in our wood-lot, I wanted ’em, there hain’t a 
doubt of that, and I didn’t lie. 

And I spoze I might jest as well tell it right here as 
anywhere, Josiah has told it more than twenty times in 
one day by the clock: he sez, and I believe it implicitly, 
Josiah sez that he had jest driv into the woods and had 
commenced to load the wood in when he sez he hearn 
me say: ‘‘Josiah, | want you.’’ And he sez there wuz 
in my voice a certain ring of urgent need and anxiety that 
made him turn the team right round and come home on 
the gallop, and consequently he met Van Bibber down 
by the big butternut tree. For after I called to them men, 
for all the world jest as if they wuz inside the barn door, 
Van Bibber turned on to his heel and went off without 
biddin’ me ‘good-by,”’ or ‘‘good-day’’ or anythin’. 
He yanked the lines offen the post (he had hitched by the 
lines—didn’t know any more—and I spoze he broke 
sunthin’, somehow, for he seemed to be foolin’ round 
with the harness for quite a spell; I spoze his hands wuz 
clumsy and helpless owin’ to his state), and so, as I say, 
= come a-gallopin’ ’long, and past him down by the 

utternut tree. 

Well, to me that little eppisode always went to show 
how closte the ties be unitin’ two true hearts, and how 
queer and curious the atmosphere is that surrounds ’em. 
My voice in need reached the ear that Love had attuned 
to hear it. Strange, strange is the mysteries of pardners. 
I’ve always said it and I always will: strange is the 
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pathway on which their sperits can go back and forth and 
meet each other. It made me feel queer and riz up. 

But Josiah looks at it different; he thinks that it wuz 
my nateral voice that he hearn, and sez he: ‘‘ Samantha, 
I always told you that I could hear you two or three milds 
away, and now I’ve proved it: your voice is shrill,” sez 
he, ‘‘and you don’t realize how loud you holler.” 

‘** Why didn’t Ury hear me?”’ sez I scornfully. 

‘Oh, there is a limit to the shrillest voice. You 
couldn't expect to talk back and forth with folks clear to 
the Klondyke.”’ 

Well, there wuzn’t no use a-argyin’, and he has throwed 
that eppisode in my face ever sence, and I spoze he 
always will. 

But good land, I don’t care ; I know that we got rid of 
Van Bibber for good and all, for he didn’t make much 
of any move after that eppisode of advice and warnin’ to 
him. I guess he did write to Anna once or twice, but 
she never noticed his letters, and it wuzn’t but a few 
months before he married a rich widder. 
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Well, it wuz on a bright September day that Albina 
Ann come to Jonesville, after Anna had had only three 
months, mind you, of common-sense treatment and rea- 
sonable livin’, and I wish that you could have seen her 
face as it rested on Anna’s for the first time. You see, 
she come in dretful pimpin’ and pensive lookin’, for 
ay br wife had had a siege and Albina Ann had nursed 

er faithfully, and John, too, and the twins, and they wuz 
all a-pullin’ through. 

But bad and wore out as Albina Ann felt, she didn’t 
feel too bad to have that white dotted veil over her made- 
up face, and her dress tight as tight could be, and sot up 
on wobblin’ heels half a finger from the ground a-pitchin’ 
her kinder forwards. I pitied her. And her first words 
was, ‘‘ She is alive, hain’t she? Do tell meso! Is she in 
the spare bedroom? Oh,’’ sez she, ‘‘to come from one 
bed of sickness to another!’’ and she sithed and kinder 
groaned, and started for the chamber stairs. 

Sez I, ‘‘ She has gone out for a ride.” 

‘*For a ride!’’ sez she in amaze, ‘‘then she can’t be in 
immediate danger,’’ and then she sez, ‘‘ Oh, how I have 
dreaded to come from the almost dying bed of my dear 
ones in Denver to the sick bed of another.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ sez I, ‘‘ Anna hain’t bed-sick, and,”’ sez I, 
**you'll see her in a minute,’’ for I hearn ’em at the gate. 

Well, when that plump, rosy-cheeked girl, with spark- 
ling, laughing eyes, bounded into the room (her Uncle 
osiah had told her that her ma had come) and threw 

er arms round her neck and kissed her, you could have 
knocked Albina Ann over with a pin-feather. I felt 
conscience-struck, and as if I’d ort to told her. Her face 
turned ghastly pale under the false color, and she looked 
at Anna and then at me in a stunted, dumfoundered, 
helpless way, pitiful in the extreme, that most made me 
’fraid that she had lost her faculty. But pretty soon she 

radually brightened up into a happy, blissful look, and 

er nateral color returned, and how she did hug and 
embrace Anna, and she sez to me ina solemn way, “ It 
is a mericle, Samantha!”’ 
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**No,’”’ sez I, ‘‘no mericle, only a triumph of common 
sense and common-sense remedies—pure air, early hours, 
wholesome food, etc., etc.’’ 

And then she noticed her dress I see—the absence of 
cosset, the common-sense shoes. But she never lisped a 
word ag’inst it, and hain’t to this day, so fur as I know. 
The shock had been too great: she had seen the dead 
raised to life, as it were, and it had shook a litfle common 
sense and gumption into her. I ketched her myself the 
next mornin’ a-lettin’ out her travelin’ dress, and she let 
her cosset out some. I have some hopes of her. 

Well, to resoom backwards aspell. Doctor John come 
in with my pardner, and when Albina Ann see that 
splendid, noble-lookin’ young man, and comprehended 
how and what it wuz, and that Van Bibber wuz only a 
dark shadder in the past and wouldn’t shade Anna’s 
future ag’in, ag’in she sez to me in them solemn axents 
out on the back stoop, ‘‘ Another mericle, Samantha?’’ 

And I sez, ‘‘ No such thing, Albina Ann; nothing only 
another triumph of common sense. Do you remember 
what I said to you about surroundin’ young girls with 
good society?’’ And I felt so well that I went on and 
eppisoded a little right there. 

sez I, ‘‘When you let a cat into a cream-dairy what 
do you expect, or a dog into a bone factory? Will the 
cat pay any attention to the catechism, or the dog to the 
doxology? No; you can’t expect them to change their 
naters all of a sudden. So with young folks: throw 
young hearts together in the springtime with no warnin’ ; 
what is the result? Why, the trees and flowers and every- 
thing bloom out under the sun of spring, and young 
hearts stand ready to blossom out under the sun of love, 
and you ort to be careful, careful as to the material you 
surround ’em with.”’ 

But I see she wuzn’t payin’ the attention she ort to, and 
ag’in I see her look at Doctor John proudly and happily, 
and she murmured ag’ in, ‘‘ It is a mericle, a mericle !’’ 

And I sez ag’in, bein’ brung down from the mount of 
eloquence on to the plain of common sense, ‘‘ It hain’t no 
such thing: it is nothin’ but siftin’ good wheat from bad 
and usin’ a little plain horse sense.’’ 
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Well, Albina Ann wuz always contrary ; she’s never gin 
in, nor I nuther. She always to this day contends that it 
wuz a mericle, and sez she gives Providence all the praise 
for the hull performance, which of course I want her to 
do, and still—— 

Well, if I hadn’t acted out what I believed wuz the will 
of Providence she would have come out pretty slim. 

Anna and Doctor John wuz married ‘long the next 
winter, and I went to the weddin’, proud as a peacock of 
the bright, healthy, happy looks of the bride—sweet as a 
rose, too, she looked under her white veil. And they 
have settled down in Loontown, in a pretty cream- 
colored cottage nigh the old doctor's. And everybody 
sez they are the very happiest couple in Loontown. 

She knows enough! And he jest worships her, and 
she him, and they both set store by me, sights of store. 


(THE END) 
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S|HATEVER real pleasure, in- 
struction or cultivation 
SS3} there is to be gained from 


attempted performances 
of drama is to be obtained only by 
rational, serious, enthusiastic effort 
in plays of real merit. It is, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance in organizing an amateur company to include 
only those whose inclination toward the stage amounts 
to a real love of the dramatic art. ; 

The production of a drama has such varied elements in 
having to do with various and differing personalities that 
the wise head respects the taste, temperament and skill 
of the individual actors, and moulds them carefully to his 
purposes, for it is the possession of these qualities that 
gives the actor his value. If left to themselves, how- 
ever, the personal, and, it might be, laudable, aim of each 
actor would often lead to distortions of the whole. 

Unless the head of the amateur company be a profes- 
sional of marked ability and taste, engaged as instructor 
and manager, there should be a committee of reference 
by which every affair of the company may be discussed 
and decided. It is, however, much the best plan to select 
one person to control the affairs of the company. 
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The play should be first conceived and grasped as a 
whole, and its main feature or features ought to receive 
the best and fullest and most detailed presentation. 
They should be made most prominent in the whole 
picture, remembering that there are characters as there 
are things meant to serve the purpose of others. The 
cast should be so arranged as best to carry out this 
principle. The same general plan should guide the study 
of one’s part. The play itself should first be understood 
as a whole, then the exact relation and importance of 
one’s own part; then the careful study of the character 
should follow; and the memorizing of one’s lines and 
business should proceed from this basis. 

In studying the character that one is to play one should 
seek to discover its temperament, its mental attitude 
and its intellectuality, and, in fact, to grasp all its charac- 
teristics. Here there should be a fine weighing of values 
for the more important characteristics. Those which are 
of the greatest importance to the play, and these which 
influence the character itself most should have the fullest 
treatment. Speaking of the weighing of the values of 
characteristics is presupposing that the character has more 
or less complexity. Consider the character of Romeo— 
how complex, and what varying moods! To me the 
chief attributes to be portrayed in Romeo are mag- 
netism, warmth of poetic passion, poetic temperament, 
and a youthful but superior mentality. The man who 
could convince us of these attributes, and be beautiful 
to the eye as well, would be an ideal Romeo. The man, 
however, who is beautiful to the eye both in beauty and 
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grace of person, but who fails to convince us of the 
warmth of his youthful poetic passion, of his winning 
qualities and poetic temperament, and refinement of 
intellectuality, fails in Romeo, even though he may read 
intelligently those marvelous lines of Shakespeare. 

In general, characters which are simple in possessing, 
or in requiring for portrayal, one particular trait of charac- 
ter—the so-called ‘‘character parts’’—are the easiest to 
play. Temperament, therefore, mentality and physique 
determine the adaptability of a person for the portrayal 
of character, and should be studied carefully, not only in 
casting the parts of a play, but also by the player himself 
in selecting the character of the work to which to devote 
his attention. This requires keen observation and special 
care, for it often happens that a person is least likely to 
be successful in the very characters he or she would most 
like to play. The playing of comedy, for instance, is most 
natural to the person who in addition to having a keen 
sense of humor is also in the habit of doing and saying things 
humorous. Comedy parts are very various, however, and 
temperament must be studied carefully in casting them. 
The dry wit is humorous in his line of comedy, but might 
not be so successful in a part requiring unction and 
pompous dignity. 

All actors, however, should possess versatility to some 
degree, and we must remember that it is not he who is 
most able to completely obscure his own personality who 
is either the greatest or the most versatile actor in the best 
sense of the term. One’s personality is one’s most pre- 
cious attribute, and it is the personal treatment that 
makes a work of art valuable and interesting. 
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In the matter of detail in arranging the general business 
and action of the play great care should be used in build- 
ing to the proper climaxes by the simplest and most 
direct methods. In fact, simplicity and directness are the 
foundation of the method to be employed in every detail, 
and the greatest care should be taken in order to avoid 
all meaningless, unnatural movements of every kind. 

The disposition of the characters in their entrances, 
exits and crosses should be studied to make all natural 
and suggestive. The lines and ‘“‘business’’ of a play 
should be studied carefully in private, for it is a great 
mistake to leave all to rehearsal. Rehearsal and private 
study have almost equal value. In private, the imagina- 
tion has freer play. The lines and ‘* business’’ should be 
committed to memory early, so that the mind may be 
free to invent new touches and to become accustomed to 
suiting the “ action to the word.”’ 

Melodrama I think best adapted to amateur presenta- 
tion, both as schooling for the players and in the light of 
the greatest probable success in presentation. In melo- 
drama it is less difficult to arrive at some degree of success 
because its effects are produced by methods more artificial 
than must be employed in comedy and tragedy. 
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FORMER times the full cart 
which carried the last load 
from the field came with 
rejoicing, bringing in the 
sheaves. It was accom- 
panied by rustics bless- 
ing the carts, kissing the 
bundles, decking the 
oxen with garlands of 
oak leaves, wheat beards 
and flaming poppies. 
And so the last ingather- 

ing of the year was celebrated by processions with singing 
men and women. This was followed by a great harvest- 
home supper; the last sheaf depending from the rafters 
above the table, there to hang over the family board until 
Christmastide, when it was fastened to the ridgepole for 
the birds. With the Pilgrim fathers, sobered by privation, 
this rude way of rejoicing took the form of thanksgiving, 
prayer and fasting, followed by a feast. The holiday has 
now but little connection with the harvest. Emotion is 
to-day more subtle. 

The modern concentration of men in cities, together 
with the constant interchange and communication 
between city and country, has done much to undermine 
the oneness of feeling between man and the earth on 
which he lives. He knows so much of the life which is, 
seemingly, independent of seasonal change that he no 
longer feels the same closeness with the Nature around 
him, since he has become aware that he is almost as 
dependent on what foreign climate and alien industries 
are doing for him, and that, after all, the surplus from all 
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house in apprehension. Daily the thrasher creeps nearer, 
now East, now West, but always farther North. 

At length the men of the family ride away in a wagon 
to help a neighbor, returning at night with the news that 
‘*the machine may be here any time now.’’ The women 
are thrown into a flutter of excitement, and the next day, 
while the men are gone, the oven is filled with loaves, 
then with pies and cakes. The great kettle is hung on 
the crane in the yard and hams are boiled. All the 
buttermilk is saved to be sent to the men in the field, and 
root beer is brewed. The chickens are dressed and veg- 
etables gathered in anticipation of the harvest supper. 

Now the women sit down and wait. The thrasher 
sends out a clear whistle at noon and six o’clock. Should 
the whistle sound at eleven the women know that a piece 
of work is finished, and watch the long yellow road to 
see if their turn is to come next. The field is fairly 
a-dazzle with the golden shocks. 


‘On every side the golden stubble stretches, 
Looped and laced with silvery spiders’ webs. 
From stalk to stalk the snapping insects leaping 
Add sparks of glittering fire to gold and silver haze.”’ 


£ 


A‘ LAST the thrasher, drawn by four horses, pulls to the 

field, and other wagons follow loaded with singing, 
shouting men and boys, most of them neighbors, only a few 
traveling with the machine. The last wagon will contain 
women and girl neighbors, who have come to help get 
supper and wait on the men. They come on to the 
house, bringing with them many dishes, knives and forks 
and table linen to help out the ordinary family outfit. 
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HEADERS AND HEADER WAGONS 


If there is a long veranda to the farmhouse the table is 
spread there—an extension pulled to its full length and 
pieced out at the ends with tables from the kitchen. 
Perhaps the white tablecloths will not cover the board, 
and Turkey-red cloths make brilliant squares at each 
end. At intervals are stacks of white and brown bread, 
rolls of butter, pitchers of milk, dishes of apple sauce, 
pickled beets and jam. Platters of chicken cut in pieces, 
sliced ham and beef and mutton, and bowls of vegetables 
are placed conveniently for the men to help themselves as 
quickly as possible. Plates, knives, forks, spoons and 
glass are at each man’s place. 

Then the six-o’clock whistle blows and there is a flutter 
of excitement in the house. The girls run for the butter 
and cream and milk, and a middle-aged woman, an old 
and tried hand at making coffee by the gallon, begins the 
important concoction. Everything is ready by the time 
the men have unhitched the horses and flocked up to 
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parts of the world, seeking a market, completely rules 
the price of all the home product. 

Notwithstanding all this there is still rejoicing at the 
bringing in of the sheaves as of old. In country life all 
the poetry of the year is concentrated in the drama of the 
harvest—the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, the 
suspense and the reward for toil or the certainty of self- 
denial for a year makes the time preceding the gathering 
of the great cereal crop one of anxiety, and the condition 
of wheat the subject of absorbing interest in a million 
families. Scarcely anything else is spoken of for weeks. 
This wave of poetry, of emotion that must have expres- 
sion, rises in Southern Missouri and Illinois, and rolls 
northward from farm to farm, from May to September, 
always beginning somewhere and culminating otherwhere 
until at last it dies away on the plains of Manitoba. 
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White yet to the traveler on the railroads the “ billowy 
bays of grain, ever rolling in shadow and sunshine,”’ 
are green and hardly distinguishable from meadow land, 
the farmer has caught the first gleam of vellow that creeps 
up the stalk from day to day 
until the heavy head has 
turned to gold. Every day j 
is then either good or bad 
for the wheat. He wants 
the weather to be cool and 
dry; a thunderstorm is a 
tragedy, a sky of brass a 
disaster. He looks for signs 
In the morning, and waits 
impatiently for the freight 
train to creep by with the 
Government signal dis- 
played. He goes to town 
for the paper to read the 
prediction, and he decorates 
his horses’ ears with the 
heaviest beards he can find 
to keep up his courage. At 
this time he is a pessimist. A spot of rust on a yellow 
stalk will make him despondent for a week. If his 
daughter is counting on music lessons he will show her a 
Hessian fly found in the wheat, and the sight of a cinch 
bug will throw a wet blanket over the whole family. 
With the first touch of gold on the beards a feverish 
activity begins. The farmer gets his binder and reaper 
ready and arranges with his neighbors to trade off work. 
There are trips to town for binding-twine, for stores of 
Sugar and coffee, and the butter is not sold but is stored 
away in the milkhouse. A sheep or calf is penned up to 
be fattened, and chickens are confined in the coops. 

The farmer has finished the reaping, and the shocks 
Stand in the open field amid the stubble, like nuggets of 
gold lying on golden sands. Already poppies and Indian 
lilies, missed by the reaper, have burst into flower and 
fleck the field with crimson. The smallest clo:d casts a 
Sinister shadow and brings the whole family out of the 
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THERE IS A LONG VERANDA TO THE 
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Such shouting and laughing and joking and exchange of 
good news and bad news! ‘The women learn that 
Crosman’s ten-acre patch turned out thirty bushels to the 
acre, and that the engineer is handsome, and that there 
are new songs, strange ballads of city streets, sung by the 
machine crew, and say, did Ellen know that her fellow 
had come with his team from five miles away ?—must want 
to get on the good side of the old man! 

In the windless September air the booming of the 
separator’s cylinder rises above the steam voice of the 
traction engine. Boo-o00-00-00m! Boo woo-woo-0om- 
oom-yrr-yrr-woo-oom-yrr-yrr yrr! Six teams are in the 
field hauling the wheat to the machine, and the feeder, 
with easy, majestic movement, gathers the sheaves under 
his arms and feeds them into the insatiable maw. All 
the afternoon the golden straw climbs and falls over in 
the smoky air; the chaff flies in a blinding cloud ; and 
the grain flows like a stream of sun-flecked water into the 
two-bushel measures, which are tipped into a wagon. 

The men wear gray or blue flannel shirts and wide straw 
hats, and the field scene is tropical and foreign, with the 
big red thrasher belching clouds of smoke, and the mystic 
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stair of straw climbing, climbing, the sunlight trans- 
forming it into a golden waterfall. The rick of straw 
increases to a yellow hillock, and the children climb up its 
gleaming sides and slide shouting to its base. How hot 
it is! The men drink gallons and gallons of liquids, and 
tle engineer keeps a wet sponge in his hat. 
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HF women would be anxious for the men if they had the 
time. The long afternoon is ali too short to prepare 
supper for twenty famished men and half as many women 
and children. The great kettle just accommodates the 
carcass of a sheep, the washboiler is filled with chickens, 
and a huge chunk of beef is in the oven. There is a 
bushel of potatoes to peel, beans and corn to prepare, 
cold-slaw to make, tomatoes to slice. A harvest supper- 
table is a thing to remember when seen by one bred ina 
city where portions are calculated so exactly. 


HARVESTERS 


TABLE IS SPREAD THERE 


wash at the pump. ‘They stand around the yard fanning 
themselves with their big straw hats. The girls in pink 
and blue ginghams and white aprons flutter around the 
porch peeping through the vines at the engineer, who has 
a controlling interest in the thrasher. He is usually a 
stranger, and is considered as a capitalist. Ellen’s beau 
is anxious to go into the house, but is afraid to risk the 
rude but good-natured chafting of his comrades. 
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ye they do come in there is precious little ceremony. 
The oldest privileged neighbor sinks into a seat and 
starts the ball of conversation rolling with the remark : 
‘*Mrs. McTurg, I just took the liberty of informing the com- 
pany that they wouldn't get any better grub anywhere than 
they get right here, nor prettier girls to wait on’em. For 
these and other blessings we are thankful—pitch in, boys !’’ 
In ten minutes the bread-plates are empty and are 
filled again with steaming biscuits. Coffee-cups are 
replenished, and the meat-platters make several journeys 
to the kitchen. A dozen apple, custard and berry pies 
disappear like snow before the sun. Potatoes are cap- 
tured on the points of forks, 
cut in half, sopped in gravy, 
and disappear as quickly as 
a coin is slipped from the 
palm of a wizard. Knives 
perform the double duty of 
cutting meat and scooping 
up gravy. Then there is a 
squeaking of boots, the slid- 
ing of chairs, and the men 
go back to the yard. 
‘*Where on earth did they 
put all that food ?”’ is the ad- 
miring plaint of the women, 
who manage to find enough 
left to satisfy themselves and 
the children. The farmer 
waits for his wife at the 
kitchen door and whispers 
to her that there will be a thousand dollars in the 
bank this winter, and winds up with: ‘“‘ You are going to 
have a black cashmere dress and a new cloak if it takes 
the whole pile. Yes, Ellen can have music lessons, too.”’ 
The horses are fed and the hay in the loft of the barn is 
shaken down and blankets thrown on it—a rude but wel- 
come bed for the men tired out by the day’s toil. Itisa 
windless night, and the music of the katydids and 
crickets sounds sharp and clear. At nine o’clock the men 
throw themselves on the improvised beds, and within ten 
minutes are snoring lustily. On the floor below the 
horses stamp uneasily as the mosquitoes settle on their 
limbs. The light in the kitchen is put out. The tired 
women are soonasleep. The harvest moon rises like a ball 
of fire. A dog barks down the road, the katydids quarrel, 
and at intervals a little breeze trails like a serpent through 
the corn, and one by one the stars peep frosty faces 
through the purple curtain of the autumn night. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


AN EXPLANATION FROM THE EDITOR: It was the intention of the editor to write this month 
on the evil of worrying: one of the gravest evils existing in the lives of almost every man and 
woman in the universe. Just as he was about to take up the pen, Mrs. Page’s article came in, and so 
much more direct and forcible did he find her words than anything which he himself would have 
written, that it was decided to print, instead, this admirable exposition of the subject. The editor’s 


own work will be resumed on this page in the October Journal. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A WORRIER 
By Mary Boardman Page 





F ANY man or woman knows more about 
worry than I do, that man or woman is 
sincerely to be pitied. To begin with, | 
come of honorable generations of worriers, 
all of whom seemed to be deeply sensible 
of their responsibility for the carrying on of 
a world which th 


ey did not create. I 
remember distinctly how my grandfather, an 

old Connecticut clergyman, used to worry 
when the weather was hot and wr for fear the wheat 
would rot, and again when it was cool and dry he worried 
for fear the corn would not grow. My mother, in her turn, 
worried with an elaboration and finish which really lent 
distinction to her performance. She could worry harder 
and longer on less provocation than anybody else I ever 
knew. My father, who took life on the simplest and easiest 
terms, used to declare laughingly that my mother would not 
be happy unless she had something to worry about, and I 
think on the whole this was true. As for myself, when it 
became my turn to take up the burden of the universe I 
was quite as successful as she. As a child, I worried 
about the end of the world (I was sure it would come 
upon me with a jump some night while I was asleep and 
quite unprepared), and the Unpardonable Sin, which I 
knew I had committed, if I could only find out what it 
was, and the fact (undiscovered by my parents) that my 
small front teeth were loosening and would have to be 
pulled. As I grew older the subjects changed but the 
worrying went on. I worried for fear I should have a 
curved spine like my cousin, and lest my girl friends 
should find out what a stupid, dreary thing I was, and 
despise me accordingly. I worried my way through 
school and into college, where my course in worry was so 
complete that I came out with nervous prostration and two 
deep furrows between my eyebrows which I shall wear, 
like the scars of battle they really are, to my dying day. 
And then I worried about the furrows ! 
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| GO into all this personal confession because I want to 
make it clear that 1 have a right to talk about worry, 
and because now that I have found my way out of prison I 
want to show others as clearly as I can the way to escape. 
The first small chink that opened to let in the light came 
about four years ago, through reading a little k by 
Horace Fletcher, called ‘‘ Menticulture,’’ in which, to be 
sure, I found no new truth, but which put a vague old 
Buddhistic doctrine into a modern, concrete formula that 
my mind seized upon at once. ‘‘ Anger and worry,”’ it 
said, ‘‘ are bad habits of the mind. They are not neces- 
sary ingredients.’’ From this sharp, pointed sentence 
a ray of light shot into my poor, worrying brain. 
Worry not necessary! Why, I had always supposed it 
was as much my business to worry as it was to breathe, 
and I looked upon people who did not worry as the shirks 
and cowards of creation, who were easy in their minds 
simply because they were — indifferent to their 
duties. My mother used to say, when my father occa- 
sionally upbraided her for undue anxiety, ‘‘ Worry? Of 
course I worry. Somebody has got to worry. What 
would become of us if I didn’t?’’ This theory of existence 
I had accepted as unhesitatingly as she propounded it. I 
believed not only that it was necessary to worry, but that it 
was one’s duty to do so; and this in spite of the facts, 
which I had to acknowledge, that the contingencies I 
worried about almost never happened, and that I was the 
victim of continual nervous irritation, of dyspepsia and 
insomnia, as the direct result of the worrying habit. And 
yet, stupid and blind bat that I was, I never stopped to 
ask myself how it could be that a state of mind, all of 
whose results were bad, and none of whose results were 
good, could be the intention of an all-wise and kind 
Creator, whose work is perfectly good. It never occurred 
to me that a state of mental calm and poise, a harmony 
between one’s self and one’s work and surroundings, is 
the ideal atmosphere in which to accomplish things ; that 
worrying force is just wasted force and nothing better. 
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“ But objects some one, ‘‘ was not your mother right 
in a sense, after all? If people never worried would 
there not spring = a general indifference of mind and 
sluggishness of body which would propagate all kinds of 
crimifial carelessness and fill the future of each of us with 
smash-ups?’’ Ah, but you must distinguish here between 
that foresight, that calm care for the future which is an 
evidence of sanity and which is necessary to make things 
go right and smoothly, and the mischievous brooding, 
worrying habit which anticipates not what is likely to 
happen, but what is most unlikely. The first is right, the 
second is wrong.. The first helps you on materially, the 
second is like the cantering up and down of a rocking- 
horse in the same place. There is plenty of motion but no 
progress. In my own experience I have never found 
myself so willing to take calm thought for the morrow, so 
interested in my work, so full of projects and resources, 
so easily able to do things, as since I gave up worrying, 
and became not a slave, whipped to my duties with a lash 
of fear, but a free woman, working from a joyous love of 
activity for its own sake, and loving to look into the future 
because it held for me no boding of possible disaster. 

It is clear enough that the physical and mental results of 
worry are all bad, is it not? If you doubt it, go and ask 
any doctor how many people break down in a year from 
worry. Ask him, too, how many nervous and functional 
diseases are directly the result of worrying. And then ask 
him if the assertion of Professor Elmer Gates is true, that 
if the deposit in the exhaled breath of an unhappy or wor- 
ried person be examined under a microscope, a grayish, 
‘erp precipitate is found deposited therein. Ask 

im a few of these questions and see what he will tell you. 
I think his testimony will help convince you. 


| HAVE proven the Ppa over and over in my own 

experience, and | tell you it is wholly true that worry 
was never intended to be a part of the mental structure of 
man. It is a vicious and unnatural habit into which we have 
fallen through generations of artificial thinking. So far 
from stimulating and helping us to action, it cheats us and 
robs us of strength. What friction is to the mechanical 
world, worry is to the mental machinery. It retards motion 
and lessens force, and, as the most perfect machine is the 
one in which friction plays the least part, so the best 
equipped and most successful mentality is the one in 
which worry is most eliminated. 

But is such a thing possible? you ask. Can worry and 
fear be uprooted from the mental constitution of men and 
women, so that they may go about their business in an 
undisturbed and calm activity which would be as near the 
state of the angels, if we could attain it, as anything this 
side Heaven? Yes, I mean just that. I mean that people 
can stop the endless clatter and whirr of that worrying 
machine in their brains at will, and as completely and suc- 
cessfully as one stops the beating of a restless pendulum 
by laying a steady hand upon it. Since I have learned to 
do without worry in my life, and how instantly to command 
its departure, it seems strange enough to me that we 
shrewd and inquiring Americans should have been so long 
finding out a truth that devout Buddhists, notably the 
Japanese, have in effect known and practiced always. 
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HINK of what this means—the ability to live a life in 
which there is no such thing as fear or worry—they are 
at root the same thing. Think of what it means once more 
to wake in the morning as you did when you were a child 
with a dim sense of woe | happy about something which 
you cannot at once recall, instead of having your waking 
thought, as I fancy most of us do in mature life, ‘‘ What 
was it I was worrying about when I went to sleep?’’ 
Think of what it means to go out from one’s own doorway 
each morning with no more fear of failure than the birds of 
the air, for whom God is allowed to care because they are 
not trying anxiously to care for themselves! Can sucha 
man help carrying success with him wherever he goes? 
Can such a woman bring anything but strength and peace 
and uplifting to 2il who come into her blessed presence ? 
And now, if | have succeeded at all in convincing you of 
two propositions : first, that worry is an exotic passion and 
not indigenous nor necessary to the natural mind, and 
second, that this passion can be done away with as com- 
pletely as one wishes, and with pony but gain to the indi- 
ded, let me tell you how this may be accomplished. 
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HE usual way people set about stopping worry is a wrong 
one. That is why it is so unsuccessful. If a doctor 
tells a patient he must stop worrying, the patient is likely 
to say impatiently, ‘‘ Oh, Doctor, don’t I wish that I 
could! ButI can’t. If I could have stopped worrying a 
year ago I would not be ill now !’’—all of which is probably 
erfectly true. And the doctor does not always know 
how to help him, because both doctor and patient have an 
idea that it is possible to repress worry through an effort 
of the will. This is a mistake. It is not possible to 
repress worry. You have got to replace it with something 
else. Let me illustrate this by a figure. Suppose you 
were to go into a completely dark room, wishing it to be 
light. How would you set about the work? Would you 
try to scoop the darkness up in buckets and carry it out at 
the door? Notatall. You would just open the windows 
and shutters and let in the blessed sunlight. You would 
replace the darkness with light. So it is with worry. 
There is no use in trying laboriously to have done with 
worry through an effort of the will. The only possible 
way to get rid of it is to replace the worry attitude of mind 
with the non-worry attitude. And this can always be done 
when the person is sincere and patient in his desire to 
bring it about. It can be done, because it is Nature’s 
intent that we should not worry, and when we are trying to 
bring this about we are working with Nature, not against 
her, and have thus all the force of her beneficent laws 
working with us. The man who has got Nature on his 
side needs no other help. All he has to do is to be passive 
and let Nature have her own perfect way with him. 
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O MUCH for the abstract theory ; now for the practical 
prescription through which all this wonderful change 
may come about. I call it a prescription advisedly, because 
the method of worry cure I am about to give you is founded 
on both psychological and physiological laws that are as 
exact in their working as the laws of medicine, and must be 
followed with the same implicit obedience. The psycho- 
logical basis is what is known as the law of attention, and 
the physiological basis is in the undoubted control of the 
body by the mind through the nervous system. The 
underlying laws are as old as humanity itself. Nor is the for- 
mula I am about to give you specially new except as I have 
worked it out for myself through years of experiment and 
have found it at last to answer all my needs. Here it is. 
When the symptoms of worry begin to manifest them- 
selves, when your mind gets to dwelling upon some one 
troubling matter with feverish insistence, when you find 
ourself depressed, or irritable, or overstrung, or full of fore- 
ding, then go into your room and lock the door. For 
the first application of this prescription you must be abso- 
lutely alone and in silence; after a while you may be able 
to make these conditions for yourself anywhere, by the 
complete withdrawal of your mind even in the midst of a 
crowd, but at first you must be quite alone. Loosen your 
garments completely and lie down in the most restful 
position you can assume. The one I recommend is flat 
on the back, with the shoulders as low as possible, and 
with just enough elevation of the head to be comfortable. 
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Avo raising the head too high, thus cramping the neck 
and impeding the circulation. Now close your eyes 
for a few minutes, and, raising the arms, let them fall and 
lie loosely and naturally above your head. Lie thus for a 
minute or two, then begin to take deep, long breaths, as 
deeply as possible, exhaling quietly and naturally. Keep 
this up for five minutes, until you are sensible of a real 
relaxation and refreshment of the body. You will then be 
in the physical condition to take up the mental work. 
Begin this process by making the mind as empty as 
possible for the moment. Figure to yourself that your 
mind is a slate over which you pass a damp sponge, 
obliterating every line that the day’s thought has made 
upon it. Wash the slate as clean and blank as you can, 
and then begin to impress upon its face a new series of 
thoughts. First say to yourself, out loud, but quietly and 
with your whole mind fixed upon its meaning, ‘‘ This is 
God’s world, not mine.’’ Say it over and over, not ina 
wandering, parrot-like way, but understandingly, until the 
full meaning of the phrase has flooded your mind and 
brought with it a delightful sense of calm and rest. Try 
to realize, each time you repeat the words, that since you 
did not make the world, nor the laws that govern it, God 
has quite absolved you from the duty of running it. Keep 
up the deep, slow breathing, and if at any moment you find 
your mind slipping off to its worries, while the words go 
drumming on in your ears, draw the thought back > 
directing the will toward it, not with strain nor intense effort 
to concentrate attention, but gently and with relaxed 
desire, rather than with that mistaken tenseness of the 
mind which we are accustomed to call the will, but which 
is really nervous strain, and not will at all. 
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W HEN this thought has done its work you will already 
be calm and passive, and can pass on to the next step 
in the mental process—a consideration of the Infinite Power 
which is able to keep in harmony the world which it has 
created. Say to yourself over and over, as before, ‘‘ The 
Infinite Power will take care of its own universe, of which 
lama part. The Infinite Power will take care of its uni- 
verse,’’ thinking, as you say the words, of the infinity of 
worlds swinging through space in perfect harmony, 
without jar or shock, guided by perfect laws which can 
always be trusted absolutely, and which never make a 
mistake. Think how careful God is to watch over you and 
our life, since these form a part of the great world which 
lies secure in the hollow of His hand, no infinitesimal part 
of which can be forgotten without throwing out all the 
rest. Since you are a part of God’s universe He is bound 
by all the force of that universe to include you in His care. 
And so, filling out the phrase thus in your thought, repeat 
for several minutes longer, ‘‘ The Infinite Power will take 
care of its universe.’’ Now, when you have reached the 
point where you can realize all this effectively, and recog- 
nize the distinct result it has already had in relaxing the 
nerves and soothing and quieting the mind, you are ready 
to pass on to the last mental exercise, that which allies 
yourself with this calm, eternal, Infinite Power to which 
~~ belong. Say this over to yourself, ‘‘ I belong to the 
nfinite Power ; the Infinite Power belongs to me. I open 
my soul to receive it,’’ and with this opening of your soul 
in the silence you will feel your worries and cares slip off 
like Christian’s burden, and there will come upon you, 
settling down calmly and quietly, a deeper and larger self, 
a self whose power you know to be infinite because it is a 
part of the Infinite God-power, through which you feel 
yourself borne into a new world of equanimity and useful- 
ness, where harmony reigns alone, and where worry and 
annoyance cannot reach you, but must fall helpless outside 
like spent arrows from an enemy’s hand. 
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D° THIS ney for one month for at least half an hour 

each day, and oftener if you can and need it. At the 
end of this time you will, I think, if you are patient and 
earnest, find a new heaven and a new earth opened 
before you. You will, moreover, have found out the 
secret of true living, and the way to keep yourself immune 
from all worry and anxiety for the rest of your lifetime. 
Does it not seem worth trying? 

Right here it may be well to give you a few hints as to 
certain things which you must guard against in applying 
this new worry cure. You will probably be woullal at 
first by your mind slipping off the thought. Bring it back 
each time, as I have said, not with a jerk, but quietly yet 
insistently. After a bit the power of concentration will 
increase and your mind will show less desire to wander. 
Quite apart from its usefulness in the worry cure this is 
also a most valuable mental exercise in strengthening the 

wer of attention. Again you may find that after the first 
ew minutes you grow drowsy and want to drop off to 
sleep. Resist this inclination with all your power. It will 
not only interfere with the efficacy of the prescription, but 
its presence shows that the attention of your mind on the 
thought you are repeating is not keen enough. If you are 
carrying on the work rightly you will not become drowsy. 

But, above all, let me impress it upon you that you must 
not feel discouraged if you are not fully successful at the 
first few times’ trying. These exercises may be regarded 
as a kind of spiritual gymnastics, and there is a knack, a 
knowing how, in this process as in any other. After a few 
careful trials you will be able to catch it. If the process as 
I have written it out sounds complex or difficult the flaw 
lies in the writer and not in the method, which is really 
wonderfully simple when it is not done with an overstrained 
and anxious mind in the desire to have it effective. ; Try 
to remember, even in the doing, that your part in the 
process is neither to do nor to be, but just to let. Say to 
yourself, ‘*‘ I have been trying to do all my life, and I seem 
to have succeeded in making a fine failure of it ; now I will 
try letting something that is stronger than I work for me.”’ 
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© MAKE yourself in thought just as passive as possible, 
removing from your mind all idea that, having done the 
mischief that has put you into this condition, you are now 
going to do the work of cure. The more passive you can 
come, the more receptive you will be to the not-worry 
thought. It is Nature’s work, not yours. 

Nature never worries. If you would not worry you 
have only to let Nature’s law of not worry enter into 
and have its way. Nature’s law is stronger than any 
ittle law you have made for yourself. Not worry will 
drive out worry if you will only be still and let it. This 
attitude of mind is one that is well worth cultivating. 
Trust yourself to it. 

And if I have helped you, or can help you still more, 
write to me and tell me so. 
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EFORE all 
aspiring hearts 
Hope unveils 
knowledge, gold, 
fame and pleasure 
as clothed with un- 
dying charm. And 
yet this is life’s 
pathosand mystery ; 
once goodness, or 
greatness, or wealth, 
or power is achieved 
—lo! a tragedy is 
found hidden in its 
heart. The youth 
looks longingly 
toward position, but 
soon finds that the 
President pays dearly for his White House. 
Solomon also bought wisdom with his lost 
illusions. For hope cannot build as fast 
as knowledge can destroy. Therefore, the 
wisest of men are also the saddest. 
Waiting eagerly for the Vision Splendid, 
the young artist pursues his ideals and seeks to 
enter the kingdom of perfect beauty. Later, 
crossing its threshold, he discovers that the 
very fineness of his art makes it invisible to 
all coarser eyes. For ten years the greatest 
art critic England has ever had labored to 
arrange the hundreds of examples of studies 
from Nature so that art would be less difficult 
for his nation. But his ideal was so high and 
fine that the room in which the pictures hang 
is nearly always empty. One day the 
scholar awakened to discover that the most 
splendid genius in the arts can labor and 
perish uselessly so far as man can see; that 
all greatness is vapor, that ‘‘ life’s fabric is 
as fragile as a dream, its endurance as tran- 
sient as the dew,’’ and that love itself often 
glows in the cloud of life only as a flame of 
pain. Oh! it is terrible to think that all they 
who cross the threshold of greatness are bap- 
tized with suffering as truly as with success! 


& 
Love Led Him Into Service for Others 


O THE brave young Jonathan there came 
the vision of the shepherd boy, and in that 
hour Jonathan loved David with a love pass- 
ing that of woman. But, bringing joy to-day, 
love brought pain to-morrow. When the 
brilliant David had eclipsed slow and heavy 
Jonathan, Saul became jealous for his son, 
and the javelin he hurled at the people’s 
favorite filled Jonathan’s heart with sorrow: 
‘he was grieved.’’ Then the threads grew 
strangely tangled, and at last love slew the 
youth whom first it had blessed. 

Here is young John Bright,: the knight 
errant of the poor, disputing with Gladstone 
the first place in English eloquence and 
oratory. On his marriage morn he wrote: 
“All of happiness that life holds is now 
mine. I shall know joy and not sorrow.’’ 
For this man and woman were set each to 
each ‘‘ like perfect music unto perfect words.’’ 
But when twelve short months had passed the 
strong man bowed down in bitter grief and 
knew that henceforth all that was left to him 
in life was the memory of a sainted life and 
a year of overflowing happiness. In that 
hour Richard Cobden crossed the darkened 
threshold and said: ‘‘There are thousands and 
thousands of wives and mothers and children 
in England who are dying of hunger. Love 
hath led you into the happiness of your home. 
Let love now lead you into service for other 
homes.’’ In that hour John Bright went forth 
to pass from town to town, pleading the cause 
of the poor, and carrying his Corn Laws. 
When peace again was his he found that love 
had fashioned a career strangely different 
from what he had anticipated, and so, like a 
star, he went forward to become the defender 
of hundreds of thousands of God’s poor. 


£ 
One of Life’s Greatest Tragedies 


ARENTS also there are into whose hearts 
has nestled a little child above whose 
cradle the mother love hovers, as that star 
hung over the manger of Bethlehem. Rising 
up early and sitting up late that Scottish 
mother, of whom Ian Maclaren has so touch- 
ingly written, longed to educate her boy. 
When Domsie brought the news that her son 
had taken the first prize and the medal in 
Greek, and won the first prize and medal in 
“‘ Humanity,’’ only God’s angels knew the joy 
that rioted through the mother’s heart while 
the rich blood surged through her cheeks. 
But one day the young scholar came home to 
die. And later, standing by the body of her 
scholar boy, the mother, ‘‘ with all the 
dignity of Our Lady of Sorrows,’’ gave the 
keepsakes to his best friends—his Homer to 
the representative of the ancient Scottish 
house, whose friendship her son had counted 
as ‘‘ane o’ the gifts o’ God’’; his Plato to 
the old teacher of whom he had said, he 
was a prophet and had ‘‘ shown him mony 
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Greatness and Goodness 


deep things’’; his Bible to that prodigal boy 


whom he had rescued from a life of folly’ 


and sin, and who left his testimony in these 
words: ‘‘Ye mind the Roman Triumph 
when a General cam’ hame wi’ his spoils. 
Laddie, we’re the captives that go wi’ his 
chariot up the Capitol.’’ That night the 
friends mourned and also slept, but not the 
mother! To her was given Gethsemane. 
With strong crying and tears she asked why 
Love had led her to pain and not pleasure at 
last. Hope whispered: ‘‘ No angel goes but 
an archangel comes to fill the vacant place.’’ 


& 


Great Artists Children of Great Fortune 


HE sons of genius who aspire to be the 
masters and teachers of men enter into 
their tragedy. In all ages great artists and 
sculptors have been counted the children of 
great fortune. Their companions have been 
Kings and not mean men, yet sorrow has been 
their lot, and disappointment their portion. 
Among the great landscape artists of this 
century men now hasten to include the name 
of Turner. Recognizing his unrivaled 
genius for his paintings, England set apart 
one of her best rooms in the Royal gallery. 
Sketches that he was compelled to sell for a 
song now sell for a fortune, while critics tell 
us that a landscape artist has power just in 
proportion as he was taught by Turner. And 
yet in his lifetime England visited only scorn 
and contempt upon the artist, and by cruel 
criticism and cartoons poisoned his happiness 
and ended his life. Having never had a 
home in childhood, he was friendless in youth, 
loveless in manhood, and, through the venom 
of reviewers, hopeless in old age. 


£ 
An Artist Who Received Disdain and Contempt 


E SAYS: ‘‘ Columbus succeeded in mak- 
ing others share his hope. Kepler and 
Galileo could demonstrate their conclusions 
to acertain point.’’ But Turner, through 
untiring toil, carried his art up to such a 
degree of perfection that only a second 
Turner could appreciate the first. His 
paintings of great cities are symphonies in 
color. ‘‘ His studies of Carthage represent 
the death that attends the vain pursuit of 
wealth; his studies of Rome the death that 
attends the vain pursuit of power; his studies 
of Venice the death that attends the vain pur- 
suit of beauty.’’ But harshness and cruelty 
so wounded his heart that in the midst of his 
work the brush fell from his hand, For 
blame and criticism paralyze the imagination, 
and the creative faculties cannot work save 
in an atmosphere of love and sympathy. We 
shall never know what art treasures would 
have been ours had Turner received help and 
love instead of disdain and contempt. ‘‘ Soft 
as Correggio’s, solemn as_ Titian’s, the 
enchanted color would have glowed imper- 
ishable and pure, helpful for centuries to 
come,’’ said Ruskin. But England, once the 
lion-hearted, had become England the iron- 
hearted, and ‘‘ this century caused every one 
of its greatest men, whose hearts were 
kindest, and whose spirits most perceptive of 
the work of God, to die without recognition— 
Scott, Keats, Shelley, Turner.’’ 


When Henry Ward Beecher Served His Country 


OSITION, also, and power have their 
tragedy, dark and inscrutable. Among 
the great men America has produced, all 
give Henry Ward Beecher a_ prominent 
place. As a lecturer he rivaled Wendell 
Phillips; as an orator he rivaled Daniel 
Webster. He desired with exceeding strong 
desire to serve his country, help free the 
slaves, and reunite the North and South. 
His oration, delivered in England in 1863, 
with its introduction at Manchester and its 
peroration at London, is in some respects the 
most notable political oration of this century. 
At the close of the war, President Lincoln 
recognized his services by asking Mr. 
Beecher to deliver the oration at the Fort 
Sumter flag-raising. In that hour he was the 
idol of the North and the hero of the nation. 
Afterward he wrote the famous letter to 
the Convention of Soldiers and Sailors in 
Cleveland, in which he advocated the prompt 
restoration of rights to the Southern States; 
urged that delay complicated the situation, 
and ended by saying: 

“Once united, we can, by schools, churches, a free 
press, and increasing free speech, attack every evil 
and secure every good. Meanwhile, the great chasm 
which rebellion has made is not filled up. It grows 
deeper and stretches wider! Out of it rise dread 
spectres and threatening sounds. Let that gulf be 
closed and bury in it slavery, sectional animosity and 
all strifes and hatreds! 

“It is fit that the brave men who, on sea and land, 
faced death to save this nation, should now by their 
voice and vote consummate what their swords ren- 
dered possible. 

“ For the sake of the freedmen, for the sake of the 
South and its millions of our fellow-countrymen, for 
our own sake, and for the great cause of freedom 
and civilization, I urge the immediate reunion of all 
the parts of this Union which rebellion and war have 
shattered.” 

In taking this view Mr. Beecher was unfor- 
tunately misunderstood by the entire North. 
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What Mr. Beecher Said in His Letter 


| 
HE THEN sent out a public letter, in the | 
course of which he said: 

“Tam not discouraged at the failure to do the good 
I meant, at the misapprehension of my course by my 
church, nor the severity of former friends. 

“Just now those angry voices come to me as rude | 
winds roar through the trees. The winds will die, | 
the trees will live. As soon as my health is restored | 
I a @ right on in the very course I have hitherto | 
pursued. ho will follow or accompany, it is for 
others to decide. I shall labor for the education of 
the whole people; for the enfranchisement of men 
without regard to class, caste or color; for full 
development among all nations of the liberty where- 
with Christ makes men free. In doing this I will 
cheerfully work with others, with parties—any and 
all men that seek the same glorious ends. But I will 
not become a partisan. I will reserve my right to 
differ and dissent, and respect the same right in 
others. Seeking others’ full manhood and true per- 
sonal liberty, I do not mean to forfeit my own.”’ 

But men would not be convinced, and the 
great leader passed into the full fury of the 
party storm. Then the skies rained lies and 
bitter slanders. The whole land rocked with 
excitement. Within a few weeks enemies 
arose to rob him of his reputation, to soil his 
good name, and to embitter his life. So he 
bought his leadership with a great price, and 
at the heart of his greatness lay hidden the 
old-time tragedy, as dark as any that hath 
befallen man since the days of Paul. 


& 
Wealth Also has its Tragedies 


EALTH and commercial leadership also 
have their tragedies. Not infrequently 

the world’s inventors and benefactors who 
have deserved most have received but little 
gratitude. Of late, indeed, Great Britain has 
honored her noblest sons whose achievements 
in art or literature or invention have honored 
her kingdom. England knights her invent- 
ors, like Lord Kelvin; ennobles such jurists 
and poets as Coleridge and Tennyson; con- 
fers medals and the freedom of the city upon 
her philanthropists, her statesmen and her 
merchants. But for the most part it is still 
true that ‘‘ the Kepler who discovers the laws 
of astronomy is paid with starvation, and 
Swammerdam, who discovers the laws of 
life, dies for want of a crust and a cloak.’’ 
Nothing stimulates the youth as he dashes 
up to the goal of his first ambition like the 
** Well done!’’ of the community which he 
loves and serves. But when praise is denied 
man until he is stricken with old age or mortal 
illness, then, indeed, is it worthless, for 
then ‘‘ his pleasures are in memory and his 
ambitions in Heaven.’’ These _ reflections 


carry with them the deeper poignancy and | 


pain because during their lifetime society has 
cared little for those noble men who have 
lavished their wealth upon our art, our 
libraries, our museums, our music, our hos- 
pitals, reforms and philanthropies. 


& 
Death Reveals Many Hidden Things 


EATH isa revelator. Some man is called 

a miser. Dying, he leaves all to the 
people. As the geode is rock without, but full 
of flashing crystals within, so after his death 
we discern that the hidden thought of this man 
was kindness, gentleness and mercy. What 
benefactions to homes for crippled children, 
to infirmaries for aged ones and poor, were 
his! What ministry for the friendless and 
forsaken! For ages yet to come children and 


youth will pass into his free manual-training | 


school to learn skill in the arts and handi- 
crafts. And, going forth, their hands will 
toil for his hands, now still; their lips will 
speak for him, their brushes paint for him, 


their minds think for him, and pray in his | 


stead. Being dead, he still will speak. This 
is his tragedy: Living, he was unloved; 
dying, universal is the chorus of praise! 
Passing by the tragedy of these great men 
—Paul, Socrates, Savonarola, Milton and 
Lincoln—let us note that divinity itself hath 
its tragedy. This world, that with the right 
hand casts away the souls of men, with 
its left casts away the gifts of God. For 
say what we will, the most piteous tragedy, 
the most momentous event that ever befell 
our darkened earth, is the tragedy of man’s 
Saviour and Redeemer. His life was one long 





service of love, His deeds were mercy, His | 
spirit sympathy, His nature burden-bearing. 
Of His infancy it must be said there was no 
cradle save a manger; of His manhood that 
‘* The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay His head,’’ and of His death there was 
no support save a cross, where He suffered to 
win the world back to its Father’s side. 


& 
When Ambition Ceases to Satisfy Men 


A™ but for His sacrificial life and death on 
the cross, the life of earth’s benefactors 
would be all unendurable; their joy would be 
sorrow ; their victory, defeat; their grief, | 
anguish; their death, despair. For in these 
hours when good men and great find that 
ambitions have become ashes, that plans have 
miscarried, that the good name is soiled and 
the good work misunderstood, then in his 
anguish man’s homesick heart turns toward 
Him whose name is love, whose mission is 
mercy, whose work is recovery, who bears 
our burdens, carries our sorrows, heals our 
sicknesses, dissolves our griefs, dies for our 
sins. ‘‘If there be a place,’’ wrote the 
broken-hearted Tacitus, ‘‘ if there be a place 
for the souls of the good.’’ ‘‘I goto prepare | 
a place,’’ whispered Christ; ‘‘let not your | 
heart be troubled.’”’ God’s angels shall | 
count the sheaves there that man’s hands | 
have sown here. For it is ours to teach in 
song what we have learned in suffering. | 














“Owing to my wife’s ill health we were 
obliged to deprive our baby of its natural 
nourishment when only a few weeks old. 
We began with diluted cow’s milk, then 
tried some of the best-recommended pre- 
pared ‘baby foods.’ The baby did not 
seem to grow or gain in weight. 


‘“* When he was two months old we be- 
gan using Eskay’s Food, and he has been 
rapidly gaining in health and flesh ever 
since. When five months old he weighed 
twenty-three pounds, having gained ten 
pounds in three months. 


“Since we began the use of Eskay’s 
Food we have never had occasion to give 
the baby a single dose of any kind of medi- 
cine. The bowels move regularly; sleep 
is sweet and peaceful; he never worries 
or cries except when hungry, and looks 
the very picture of health. 

Picton, Ont. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Platt. 
Send for free sample of Eskay's Food 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
429-485 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Next door to Tne Lapis’ HOomME JOURNAL) 

















“Buy China and Glass Right» 





LADIES ARE INTERESTED 


naturally, in knowing how the most beautiful table equip- 


ment can be bought 
‘* One-quarter Less than Elsewhere "’ 

Our New Illustrated Catalogue (9G) gives just this infor- 
mation, and is itself a veritable work of art. Free. 


50-54 West 22d St., New York 

































Brilliant Silver 


means simply clean silver. It is impossible to produce 
an artific ial Lustre. Silver Cream doesn't try to; it 
simply removes all accumulated matter, and leaves the 
original sheen of the natural silver as perfect and brilliant 
as when it left the factory. 


Silver Cream 


lengthens the life of silverware because it never mars. It 
is wonderfully easy to use. It is in every way a perfect 
polish, and the caly one. 25 cts. and 50 cts. at jewelers’, 
or postpaid by mail if your dealer does not have it. 

Sample bottle sent on receipt of 10 cts. to cover cost 
of postage and packing. Send for booklet. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., Keene, N. H. 
Proprietors of the Red Star Cleaning Powder 
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WHAT IT MEANS 
TO BE A TEACHER 
By Caroline B. Le Row 


OETS are born, not made,’’ and 
this statement is equally true of 
the teacher. Most of the work 
of the world may be done, and 
well done, simply for the money 
it brings the worker, and even 

when he has no liking—has perhaps an aver- 
sion—for the work itself. This can never be 
true of teaching. One who does not long to 
do it, who does not love it better than any 
other work in the world, and who does not 
feel that the money received for it is only a 
part of the compensation, should not for a 
moment contemplate entering upon such 
employment. For every line of labor certain 
mental or physical qualifications are desira- 
ble; for that of the teacher certain attributes 
are absolutely indispensable. 


& 
Necessary Qualifications for a Teacher 


HAT the teacher is counts for much more 
than what she knows. A love of 
children, unlimited tact and infinite patience 
are the necessary natural endowments. Of 
course the ability toteach implies the posses- 
sion of an education, though no amount of 
education alone can make a good teacher. 
While all teachers must know more than they 
teach, the power to impart to others is the 
important matter, and the one in which tact 
or ingenuity is absolutely the prime requisite. 
The more thorough and comprehensive the 
education which is added to natural endow- 
ment, the better, of course, the equipment. 
Our public schools give this equipment with- 
out money and without price. High schools 
have of late years been established to supple- 
ment grammar-school training. Four years 
is the usual length of a high or normal school 
course. The graduates of some high schools 
are admitted on certificate, under certain con- 
ditions, to several of the women’s colleges, 
notably Vassar, Brown and Wellesley. Bryn 
Mawr admits students who have taken the 
Harvard examinations. Many of the men’s 
colleges are coeducational, and high-school 
graduates are admitted on certificate. 


& 
Cost and Standard of Requirement 


IVE hundred dollars a year may be con- 
sidered as a fair estimate of the cost of 
college instruction where the student lives 
in the college buildings, and four years is the 
average length of the course. Many of these 
institutions give entire or partial scholarships 
to worthy and promising high-school grad- 
uates, the award being made to those holding 
the highest percentage of attainment, so that 
the most complete education is now attain- 
able simply for the effort to secure it. 

The standard of requirement has for years 
been gradually rising. At present in some 
places only college graduates are considered 
as candidates for high-school positions. A 
high-school diploma is indispensable for 
nearly every position, and as a rule this 
must be supplemented by one from a normal 
or training school. In many places a certain 
amount of experience, varying from one to 
two years, is made a requisite, and oppor- 
tunity for acquiring this experience is given 
to the pupils before they are graduated. 


& 
When Applying for a Position 


HERE is no uniformity in regard to school 
management, this generally being dele- 
gated to trustees, supervisors, boards of edu- 
cation, or whatever any locality chooses to call 
its school officers. These men are selected in 
different ways and hold office under different 
conditions. In any community the higher 
the value placed upon education the better 
will be the class of men chosen to attend to 
it; consequently the better will be the schools 
and the higher the salaries paid for service. 
Application for a position in any particular 
place should be made to the proper authori- 
ties, who can always be reached through the 
local postmaster if in no other way. The 
applicant should state full particulars as 
to age, amount and quality of preparation, 
where obtained, place and length of experi- 
ence, with an offer to supply additional 
information or to arrange for a personal 
interview if desired. It is now customary to 
inclose one’s photograph in the letter, which, 
it is, perhaps, needless to say, should be 
beyond criticism in spelling, punctuation, 
neatness and general appearance. 
In some places it is the custom to require 
a certain number of days of actual service 
under close observation. This, if accepta- 
ble, is considered as of more value than any 
other form of recommendation. 








Editor’s Note—Of this series of articles there 
have already appeared : 


What it Means to be a Trained 
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What it Meansto bea Dressmaker, jely, » 


Others will be published in subsequent issues. 
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Teachers’ Agencies and School Work 


N SEVERAL of our large cities there are 
established teachers’ agencies, which are 


really professional ‘‘ intelligence offices.’’ In 
them are kept the names of all those who 
have made application for positions, with 
information and references concerning them, 
these items being at the service of any one 
desirous of obtaining a teacher. The candi- 
date pays to the agency about two dollars for 
the privilege of having her name registered, 
and about five per cent. of her salary for one 
or two years after securing a position. The 
agency is in correspondence with schools and 
teachers all over the country, and in this way 
a large number of positions are obtained. 

School work varies according to the ideas 
of the educational boards who devise the 
courses of study. School sessions are, asa 
rule, from nine to three o’clock, with an 
intermission seldom longer than half an hour. 
Saturdays, all legal holidays, as well as the 
week-between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day, and the months of July and August are 
vacation periods. It is now becoming cus- 
tomary to grant also a week’s interval in 
the spring, usually at Easter. 


& 
School Hours and School Discipline 


N NEARLY all schools rigid time-tables 
are prescribed and strictly followed. The 
teacher is fully occupied not only with her 
duties in the classroom, but generally on the 
playground as well, during school hours. 
Outside of these hours there is great diversity. 
There are teachers whose work needs but a 
trifle if any time beyond the regular school 
hours. Others, notably teachers of composi- 
tion, literature and the languages—branches 
which require much written work—spend 
upon it twenty and more extra hours every 
week. All teachers are constantly liable to 
demands upon them for extra hours of labor, 
and if they have the right feeling for their 
work will cheerfully meet them. 

Obedience and attention must be secured 
in the schoolroom or else no instruction is 
possible. The need of discipline varies, of 
course, with the class of pupils. In the pub- 
lic schools of our great cities thousands of 
homes are represented in which coarseness, 
dissipation, often cruelty and profanity, make 
their impression. The children who come 
from these homes are the ones most in need 
of all that the teacher can do for them, and to 
cope with such cases is the hardest work she 
is called upon to do. Yet just here is the 
blessed opportunity for the true teacher, with 
its demand upon that infinite love, tact, 
patience and power of concentration without 
which no amount of education will make her 
successful in her chosen work. 


& 
Usual Rates of Compensation 


HERE is no fixed schedule of salaries. 
For women they vary from five hundred 
to two thousand dollars a year, and are gov- 
erned by a variety of circumstances. Some 
teachers—though fortunately they are few— 
receive but three or four hundred dollars. 
The average salary paid to the primary or 
grammar school teacher is about seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

The high-school teacher receives from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred dollars, some few 
receiving eighteen hundred and two thousand. 

In most schools salaries are graded, and a 
yearly increase of fifty or one hundred dollars 
is provided until the maximum amount for 
the particular position is reached. Women 
principals and supervisors of special branches 
receive in some cases salaries as high as 
twenty-five hundred dollars. 


£ 
Special Lines of Work are Increasing 


EACHING, in common with all other lines 
of labor, is tending more and more to 
specialization. Any one who has a talent or 
liking for any particular subject—and usually 
the two exist together—will do well to fit her- 
self as thoroughly as possible for work in that 
special line. Such work is not only more 
congenial, but is usually much more liberally 


compensated, particularly in mathematics, 
the arts and sciences. 
In localities where music, drawing, 


sewing and physical culture are included in 
the course of study, the charge of the entire 
work is usually given to a supervisor, who 
directs the teachers. Such positions are not 
yet numerous, but the number is constantly 
increasing, and the salary is proportionate to 
the amount of labor and responsibility, the 
latter being the more important part. Such 
a position is seldom worth less than fifteen 
hundred dollars; it usually commands about 
two thousand, while in a few cases of excep- 
tional ability and large amount of work, a 
larger sum than this is paid. Ahigh order of 
executive ability, and great tact and unfailing 
patience in dealing with different disposi- 
tions, are indispensable for success. 
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Beneficial Associations and Pensions 


N CERTAIN localities the teachers form 
among themselves accident and life 
insurance companies and pension funds. 
Membership in the former is usually a dollar 
ayear. Incase of illness or accident members 
are entitled to a certain amount of financial 
aid during the time of disablement. For each 
death each member pays an additional 
assessment—not more than fifty cents—the 
family of the deceased receiving from the 
society the amount formally agreed upon, 
from two to three hundred dollars. 

The conditions attached to pension funds 
vary in different places, and are arranged by 
the teachers themselves. Such a fund is 
created by each teacher’s relinquishing a cer- 
tain part of her salary—seldom more than one 
per cent. a year—which goes to the general 
treasury. On reaching a certain age, and 
after a certain number of years of service, a 
teacher may retire on half the amount of the 
salary she is receiving at the time of retire- 
ment. Such arrangements are most worthy 
of commendation and most valuable. 


£ 
Preparation for Kindergarten Work 


HE kindergarten movement has made tre- 
mendous progress all over the civilized 
world during the last twenty-five years. The 
kindergarten— ‘‘ child garden’’—is now 
recognized almost universally as the essential 
basis of all true education, and to a large 
extent regularly incorporated as a part of 
the school system. As the name implies, it 
is more the evolution and cultivation of the 
natural powers of the child than any set sys- 
tem of instruction. Although it deals exclu- 
sively with little children, and largely in the 
spirit of play, it is thoroughly scientific, and 
requires special preparation as well as un- 
usual natural and spiritual endowment. In 
addition to the qualities necessary for the 
ordinary teacher, the kindergartner must 
possess musical ability and a large amount 
of unselfishness—what may be termed the 
*‘ missionary spirit’’ 








as work among the | 


mothers of the children, and the homes that | 


they represent, forms the greater part of the 
kindergartner’s duties. 

The minimum amount of preparation for 
this work is two years at a first-rate training 
school for kindergartners, after graduation 
from a high school. There are several of 
these training schools now in successful oper- 
ation. Tuition in such schools costs from 
one hundred to two hundred dollars a year. 


& 
Compensation for Kindergarten Teachers 


HE minimum salary of a kindergartner is | 


five hundred dollars. The sessions are 


from nine to twelve o’clock, but the kinder- | 


gartner is expected to spend a large part of 


the afternoons in friendly visits to the homes | 


of the children, for the purpose of aiding the 
mothers in an intelligent application of 
kindergarten principles in home training. 
Mothers’ meetings are held at stated inter- 
vals, generally twice a month, at which are 
discussed matters connected with the welfare 
of the children at home and at school. 
kindergartner is expected to take the lead 


The | 


in organizing, conducting and maintaining | 


interest in these gatherings, suggesting topics 
for debate and making them as profitable as 
possible. Nearly every city which has intro- 
duced this form of education employs a 
supervisor, whose minimum salary is fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

Long before this form of education was 
adopted in the public schools many churches 


maintained large kindergartens, and many | 


societies were formed by 
individuals to carry on this work. 
organizations still continue, and employ large 
numbers of persons at the salaries paid to 
the public employees. The work is most 
delightful to those who have a taste for it, 
and there is no other field of labor in the 
world where can be found such oppor- 
tunities for doing good in so many different 
ways and in places where help is most 
needed. The literature on the subject is now 
extensive and important, and in such form 
that upon examination of it one can easily 
arrive at definite conclusions respecting its 
scope, its attractiveness, and ones own quali- 
fications for undertaking kindergarten work. 


£ 
Special Responsibilities of the Teacher 


HE progressive and successful teacher is 
expected to subscribe to one or more of 

the leading educational publications, to 
acquire a professional library, to identify her- 
self with any existing teachers’ association, 
and to attend whatever lectures and institutes 
are provided for professional improvement. 
Moreover, she should be personally a social, 
intellectual and moral force 
munity. 


public-spirited | 
These | 


in the com- | 
The physician and the clergyman | 


have immense opportunities for this uplifting 


of humanity, yet their advantages are small 
when compared with those of the teacher, 
which are practically unlimited. The teacher 
should be ‘‘a living epistle known and read 
of all men,’’ realizing that character is the 
aim of all culture, “and that to her work must 
be brought the most profound reverence, the 
strongest and most earnest faith, and the most 
complete consecration. Encouragement and 
satisfaction in this field of labor never can 
be dependent upon results, for it is seldom 
that the teacher is permitted to know what 
the years of maturity owe to faithful care of 
the youthful days. The teacher’s time is 
always one of seed-sowing, never of harvest. 
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This is the 


curve 
that makes 


SH: « M- Duxbak Bias Brush Edge 


your skirt—a striking, elegant Binding, 
which combines more desirable features 
than any other skirt binding. No other 
binding can fit, because no other binding 
is made with a Skirt-Fitting Curve. It 
does more than fit—it dresses the skirt 
in soft, rich beauty, and saves it with 
the indestructible brush edge of protec- 
tion. When shopping ask to see all the 
bindings, and then you’ll know that 
S. H. & M. Duxbak Bias Brush Edge is 
the only binding that has Bias Velveteen 
for the heading or facing, finished with 
a handsome ecge, ready to put on with- 
out turning in. An extra-thick and dura- 
ble Brush for the Wearing Edge, and a 
Waterproof Back, which strengthens the 
binding and renders it impervious to 
water. The S. H. & M. Duxbak 


Brush Edge is Guaranteed to 
Wear as long as tlie skirt. 













Be sure that ‘‘S: H: 4 M-"’ is stamped 
on back. All shades. If your 
dealer hasn't it, drop a postal 

to the S. H. @ M. Co., 

Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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A. Allen Union Suits 


(PATENTED) 


FIT LIKE NATURE 


Easy to Get Into 
Easy to Get Out of 


Double protection to 
chest. No gaping o1 
opening, as in other 


across the chest. 
A trial will 
convince you of 
their superiority 
No other com- 
bination suit 
“just as good.” 





lustrated 
Catalogue sent on 
application. 


A. Allen Nursing Vest 


(PATENTED) 
Most sensible and comfortable on the market. 
for descriptive booklet. 
A. ALLEN, 


1701 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 


THOMSON’S 
‘(ilove-Fitting” 
Corsets 


give perfect ease 
and comfort in 
any position. 
Many years 
have proved the 
entire satisfac- 
tion of these 
corsets for 


Style 
Fit and 


Wear 


Illustrated Catalogue = 
FREE ~~. 


Sold everywhere at ee 
$1.00 to $5.00 fs: 


pair. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, - New York City 


Send 































METAL DOLL HEADS ¢ 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viseher & Co., General Agents 
11 Warren Street, New York 


WEDDI NG INVITATIONS. and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Sagared bo in the Latest Approved Styles 


Samples, prices and booklet of usage sent free on application 
Mail orders filled promptly. Franklin Printing Co., Loul«ville, hy. 
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ATTRACTIVE DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM _ |“ sisstuctamtaten “© 
Illustrations from Photographs Submitted in a Prise Competition Day’s Sh or t=f7. and 


WOLDS. WD WLOWLOM, Coma 81.50 


ing and getting your 
money back in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 


The result of thirty-five 
ee years’ experience by 
the only living supreme 
authority on practical Short- 
Hand of the Pitmanic 
Graham School. By 
eliminating puzzling, un- 
necessary details it makes 
all others antiquated. 
Passed through 20 editions. 


Special Offer: ©vr Popular syn. 


onyms (over 150,000 
copies sold) free to Manual buyers, or for 4c. 
to readers who mention this advertisement. 


The BURROWS BROTHERS Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
AGENTS WANTED; book canvassers preferred. 


ake A Memo 


When you need a pencil be sure) 


and get a Dixon. 
eS 9 
Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


“ me ia i be *. f P e 
‘Two interesting views of the North School, at W aukegan, Illinois. The ceiling is yellow. Above the blackboard the walls are dark green. Sage green @}] iCl Is 
cartridge paper forms a background for the panels below. The room is fifty- eight feet long. ‘There are one hundred framed pictures on the walls. The upper 
border is made of views of famous places, and the lower of portraits cut from magazines and mounted. Current events are illustrated upon the door, Pa P en ane al iaaital 
Awarded the first prize. are made for every use mentionable 
over 700 styles; 30,000,000 made yearly. 
Acknowledged as best the world over. 


















Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches Young Men to Become Successful 
Farmers, Gardeners, Florists, Foresters, Landscape 
Architects, and Teachers and Investigators 
in Agricultural Science 
For Explanatory Circular address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

















DESIGNING 


The most pleasant and profitable 





accomplishment for women, Our 

) course in ornamental drawing — has 

_ View of a schoolroom at Indianapolis, Indiana, Picture of a room in the Garfield School, Rapho View of the Public Kindergarten room, at : been prepared oy, the mi “y- rs “ the 
he frieze is stenciled; thet corner shelves are Township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Newton, Massachusetts. The room is oblong mM profession. It combines the be st t at is 
draped and filled with curious shells and odd decorated for a Washington Birthday celebra with a hexagonal end. The walls are cove wee | F taught in the academies of this country 


vieces of ttery. tion, in which the pupils participated. with cartridge paper of a bl reen sha | and kurope. Any woman who will de 
ol asi ’ mie _ . ' ali aticslees wue-greem state, vote her odd hours to study can be 


| #B\ TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Cost of tuition small. Payable monthly. 
‘rite for pamphlets. 
The International Corre- 
spondence Schools 
Box S31, Seranton, Pa, 

















Effingham 


lilinois College of Photography, “tinker: 
LEAR The Art Svanee of Thomann taught according to the 


host approver 4 in the shortest possible time and at 
smallest ex pens For full p urticulars and finely illustrated catalogue address 


Gad Frit oe cate Pata ee ucts PHOTOGRAPHY 













STUDY 7 ere dag wes idaptec 


ne pare 


ry bap only. Phree 
course Preparatory and 
College Law Course, 
ilso) Business Law 


Course, Improve your 


AT conan ind prospect 


wraduates everywhere 

Nine years of succe 
HOME Full particulars free 
SPRAGUE CORKESPONDENCE WY ‘ 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH, 




















Endorsed by PROF. WM. H. BREWER, 35 years Instructor Scien- 
tific Dept. of Yale University; BisHor Cyrus D. Foss, M. FE. 
Church, Philadelphia, and REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Baptist 
~ Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. HON. JOHN WANAMAKER, ex-Post 

“ master-Gen. U.S., has endorsed the Philadelphia Institute since 


its foundation PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 





Send for new illustrated on - > 
Two charming views of the room oc cupied by the Second Grade of the G: airfield School, at Pasadena, California. The Greek corner on the left is intended hook to the 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
to illustrate language work in Greek life. The pictures used were gathered largely from magazines and illustrated papers, The delicate foliage at the window Established 1884. EDWIN S J )HNSTON, Founder and Princi- 
is of smilax and asparagus and sword fern. The decorations of she room are the result of eight years’ work on the part of the teacher. pal, who cured himself after imering forty years. 


Awarded the second prize. 





Thoroughly train young 

| AS MAN = men and women for busi 
| me ind secures situ. 

. . ations, Instruction by 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. Suail or in person. Full 


information in catalogue—free 


C.C. GAINES, Box 83, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY *iii7,2!" 


“America’s Leading School of MUSIC” 

Eloeution, Dramatic Art and La 

of 40 instructor Une yrsaale : uty 
at any time. Send for il 


BERNHARD UL RICH, Manager 


Gottschalk Lyric School “i 


nce 











ages. Unrivaled faculty 
y Pupi can enter 








Free and partial scholar a in a ad cle 
August 20. Fall term lx eu r TL. gee et 


L. GASTON GOTTSC i AL kK. 13 Kimball Hall, Chieago, HL, 


SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minnesota 














Bisnor Wuirrre, Reet Miss Canoune Waicnr Eetis, Vr 
$350 per year. ~ seal for Colleges. Gymnasium, 
Music, Art. For catalogue address Saint Mary's Hall. 
: s Big ones to show Children’s wear 
\nother view of the Garfield School, Rapho View of an Indian school, situated in the The grammar school department of | the O LLS. apne eat ds rag pr deogay ty 
!ownship, decorated for “ Rose Day.’ # Paper foothills of the Sierra Nevadas. ‘The decora- c ‘olumbiana, Ohio Public School, decorated for We make doll sta in 6 si 93,000 
5d made by the pupils were attached to tions are all of Indian manufacture. The “Dewey Day.” Over the platform a portrait sold. Send for catalogue 
riobons and hung across the ceiling. flowers were gathered by the pupils. of the Admiral was framed in a wreath of ivy. | BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 182 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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DEAR MILDRED: 

AM delighted to hear you enjoyed 
your visit tous, dear, It was 
the greatest fun for me to have 
you, but I often wonder how 
we managed to look so well, 
when we went .all day and 
talked nearly all night! But 
we shall not be girls always, 
shall we? The country is lovely now, and I 
think I may have a chance to rest. 

I have so many new ideas for you that I 
really don’t know where to begin. In the 
first place, you know we are all crazy up here 
about golf. And I am the happy possessor of 
the very latest thing in a golf hat; that jolly 
girl, Gladys, sent it to me from London, and 
it is creating quite a sensation here among 
all the other girls. It is a bright red Alpine 
hat in soft felt, has a narrow black silk band 
around it, and is painted at the left side. 
On the crown are two lovely black quills. 
Gladys says some of the English girls wear 
these hats in brown, and have lovely sun- 
flowers painted on them. But I should not 
care forthat. Should you? Mine issostylish 
and so becoming, and has been so intensely 
admired, that I have felt very proud. 


& 
Painted Things Are All the Rage, Gladys 


writes me. Girls who know how to paint 
will have their hands full if they want to 
keep up with the times. Fancy a painted 
petticoat! Did you ever hear of such a 
thing? Gladys writes that it is not nearly so 
swell now, in London, to wear those elabo- 
rate silk under-petticoats. And I am sure I 
am very glad of it, as they were always 
wearing out. The correct thing now is an 
alpaca petticoat; one she describes to me was 
of mauve alpaca. It was made with three 
narrow corded ruffles around the edge, and 
the rest of the petticoat was painted in a 
little running flower pattern. Does not that 
sound attractive? I should think it would 
be very easy to paint on alpaca, as it has 
such a firm surface, and with a little inge- 
nuity one could get up all sorts of pretty 
ideas. If 1 knew how to paint as well as 
you, dear, I should start in at once, and my 
advice to you is to paint the breadths before 
you sew them together. You wili find them 
so much easier to handle in that way. 

I shall not have room to tell you any more 
about Gladys, as I am perfectly wild over 
Alice’s last letters. I have had two since 
you were here, from Paris, and it would 
make your head dizzy to read them all. 


& 


The Very Latest Bride’s Souvenirs, Alice writes, 
are perfectly lovely. She says that at some 
of the very smartest weddings in the autumn 
the bridesmaids will not receive the prover- 
bial twisted hearts in pearls for souvenir 
pins, but lovely parasols instead. She de- 
scribes some she saw being made for a swell 
wedding to come off at a country place near 
Paris the end of this month. The brides- 
maids’ gowns were to be of pale yellow 
mousseline de soie, and the parasols, which 
were quite large, had long handles—long 
enough for the girls to walk with—-and were 
covered with pale yellow India silk, put on 
quite plain. Artificial autumn leaves were 
then sewed on the silk, profusely, entirely 
covering it—shaded autumn leaves, she 
writes, of all the loveliest tints, falling down 
from the top and forming a fringe around the 
edge, over a narrow plaited ruffle of the silk, 
which was pinked out. The handles were, 
as I said, very long, and were of white wood, 
painted in autumn leaves, and had bows of 
pale yellow gros-grain ribbon on the crook 
handles. The bridesmaids are to walk up 
the aisle of the church with the parasols 
closed, of course, and as the wedding is to 
be at a smal] country church which is some 
distance back from the roadside, the bridal 
procession is to continue to the gate of the 
church grounds. So at the church door the 
girls will open their parasols, until they get 
to their carriages. Can’t you just see them? 


£ 


Here is Another Pretty Idea Alice sends me 
for the bride’s gifts to her bridesmaids. She 
says she went to a beautiful wedding in Paris, 
not long ago, and the bridesmaids, whose 
gowns were white and pink, carried large 
fans, the old-fashioned shape, like a palm- 
leaf fan. They were made of white lace, 
and were spangled in colored pink spangles 
and beads, so that they looked like exquisite 
illuminated roses! They carried them hung 
on their arms, with long rose-colored ribbons 
and bows, and as the church was lighted by 
electricity they must have looked perfectly 
lovely. The girls wore no hats, but had pom- 
pons of small roses in their hair, at the left 
side. Which shall you choose for your wed- 
ding, dear girl—parasols or fans? 

I am sure I could make one of the parasols 
myself. Of course, I mean by buying a plain 
one, or ordering it made at a factory. Then 
the sewing on of the leaves I could do per- 
fectly. Let us start the fashion of having 
these parasols here this autumn! 
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Bolero Jackets Instead of Coats are much 
worn, particularly for all sorts of out-of-door 
sports. Many of them are made of velvet, 
and some are made of leather, or even vel- 
veteen. The velvet ones are trimmed with 
bands of embroidery, or appliqué work, 
sewed on the edges, and have high stand- 
ing collars, some of them, while the leather 
ones are stamped and painted in different 
designs. They are made with or without 
sleeves, and are worn a great deal in Paris 
over brown linen dresses. The leather 
boleros, which are the most stylish, she 
says, are worn oftener on duck dresses. 
One she saw, worn by an awfully pretty 
French girl, was of Russia leather, and was 
worn over a cherry-colored Madras cloth dress. 
It had no sleeves, and the edges were cut out 
in an open-work pattern, which showed the 
lighter shade of the dress through the dark 
red of the Russia leather, and was particularly 
stunning and peculiarly effective. 


& 


Hair Dressed Pompadour will be the style 
next winter, and, my dear Mildred, if you can 
only succeed in learning to arrange your hair 
in the way I am about to describe, you will 
be in the very latest fashion. In Paris, this 
coming winter, the well-dressed women who 
go in for style and ‘‘chic’’ when they go out 
in the evening will wear their hair dressed 
very high on top, and surmounted by a but- 
terfly bow of black velvet. Then a string of 
small pearls will be twined in and out of 
the hair, especially through the front. The 
Pompadour is very high, and, of course, has to 
be made overacushion. Alice says it is most 
becoming, particularly when you cultivate two 
short, soft little curls to hang down behind 
each ear. What are we coming to? The 
styles of dressing the hair are getting to be 
so elaborate that it looks very much as if they 
would necessitate the visit of the hairdresser 
whenever we want to go to a party! I hope 
not. I should think it would take all one’s 
hair to make such a big Pompadour as Alice 
describes. We sha’n’t be able to separate the 
back from the front as we have been doing if 
the Pompadour goes on getting larger. 


& 


Steel is to be the Fashion Again. Don’t get 
tired of what ‘‘ Alice says’’! She does say 
a lot this time! However, steel trimmings 
of all kinds are to be the rage. And what 
do you think! She saw a very “‘ smart’’ and 
well-known American woman the other day, 
who quite sets the fashions in her own par- 
ticular set, and who always has the latest, 
with the funniest little steel and gray silk 
cap on the back of her head—on top of her 
Pompadour—and she says it was the most 
becoming thing she ever saw. It was exactly 
like a gentleman’s smoking-cap, perfectly 
round, and not too high. It was made of 
gray silk, and the crown was beautifully em- 
broidered in fine steel beads. Now, my 
dear, we shall have a new occupation. In- 
stead of making smoking-caps for the men 
we know who wear them or want them, we 
can make pretty caps for ourselves. I don’t 
see why a bright red cloth cap, embroidered 
in jet beads, would not be pretty worn on 
the golf field! If you will make one and 
wear it this autumn, I will, too. 

Speaking about golf, I hear that the golf 
skirts are to be worn very much longer this 
year. The short, full golf skirt has quite 
gone out of fashion. Now the girls are wear- 
ing very much narrower skirts, fitting very 
closely over the hips, buttoned at the two flap 
holes in front on each side of the seam, and 
with at least twenty-five rows of machine 
stitching around the edge of the skirts. 


& 


Adjustable Collars of Coral are the very latest 
things out. Do you remember my speaking 
to you about coral and how stylish it was? 
Alice writes that the very newest thing is to 
have an adjustable collar made of coral 
colored velvet. The collar should not be too 
high, and should be well stiffened to keep in 
place. A string of coral beads is sewed at 
the bottom of it and the velvet laid on in 
plaits or folds so as to lie soft around the 
neck, Then again, she tells me that some 
are made with the beads at the top, so as to 
be close against the skin, and that the rest of 
the collar is shirred or plain. 

A most effective street costume which she 
describes was one of black crépe de chine, 
the skirt clinging very closely to the figure 
and flaring at the edge of the skirt, not 
relieved by any color, and made perfectly 
plain. The waist of crépe de chine was 
trimmed with chiffon. The collar was of 
coral velvet with beads, such as the one I 
have just described, and worn close to the 
neck. The belt was of coral velvet, and the 
hat the girl had on was “‘a large, attractive 
bent-up thing,’’ as Alice expressed it, made 
of the same color, with huge black quills and 
black chiffon rosettes. How fine you would 
lock in just such a costume! The hat would 
be just the most becoming thing in the world 
for you. The coral and the black would just 
suit your lovely complexion. 


HOME JOURNAL 


1 Saw a Pretty Girl, not long ago, at an after- 
noon reception, with a lovely white lace 
waist, which was worn over a light blue slip; 
it was exceedingly pretty, and so I send you 
a description of it. A girl who knew her 
told me that the whole thing had been made 
out of old lace pocket-handkerchiefs. Of 
course they were all of one kind of lace— 
Valenciennes, in this case—and the fine 
muslin centres, with lace insertings and 
edges, served a good purpose, no doubt. 
From what I could make out by looking at 
her, she had cut and shaped them to her pat- 
tern in a sort of diamond-shaped design. At 
any rate, it is a good thing to know what 
to do with your lace pocket-handkerchiefs. 


Alice insists upon it that I have dozens of | 


them, and goes on to say that white lace 
bodices over colored silk waists are very 
much worn in Paris, and will be all through 
the coming autumn and winter. 


& 


Here is a Piece of News for You. I know | 


your mother must have a box tucked away 
somewhere with pieces of fringe and old 
trimmings which she thought would some 
day come in use. Hunt them up, Mildred, 
and ask her to let you have all the fringes 
she has. They are to be the rage this 
autumn. Some of the handsomest gowns are 
trimmed with fringe. They have in Paris 
what they call ‘‘ moonlight’’ fringe, which is 
made to order to match the gown it is used 
on. Alice saw a beautiful pale-gray cash- 
mere gown for wearing in the house which 
had the skirt and bodice trimmed with a 
long, crinkly fringe. She says it looked 
exactly as if it had rays of moonshine through 
it, which effect was produced by dipping the 
fringe in some chemical preparation. There 
were rows of the fringe down the front of the 
waist, from the shoulder seam, and also on 
the front seams of the skirt. The only relief 
in color was a collar of gentian blue velvet, 


and a belt with large bow and ends at the | 
left side. I describe this gown to you, as I | 


am sure you can concoct yourself one very 


much like it, and get the black moonlight | 


fringe your mother has among her hoards! 


& 
1 Had Almost Forgotten to Tell You of some 


new ideas Gladys has sent me from London. 
She is having such a fine time over there, 
going to the opera and theatre all the time, 
to say nothing of swell dinners and house 
parties. She always has her eyes open for 
the fashions. She writes me that the women 
are wearing China silk hoods in the evening 
when they go out, instead of hats or bonnets. 
They are lined with another color, and are 
very much trimmed with ruffles and lace 
which fall about the face in a most attractive 
way. They have capes which fall just to the 
top of the shoulder, so that if you are driving 
anywhere you reaily need not wear any 
other wrap. She writes me they are very 
easy to make and are most becoming. I 
should think, if you wanted to make one, that 
you had better cut a paper pattern first, with 
a small round piece for the back, and the 


front fulled on. Gladys says they are made | 


all sorts of ways, so you could make up your 
own pattern to fit your head—loosely. Two 
shades of one color would be a pretty idea 
for you to work out, it seems to me. 

Years and years ago it was the fashion to 
wear long streamers hanging down from your 
hat behind! Well, it is the latest fashion 
now, but the streamers are not plain ribbon 
or velvet, but are covered with spangles and 
beads. For instance, on a lovely black hat 
Gladys saw which was trimmed with shaded 
yellow roses and black chiffon there were 
long streamers of black chiffon, which were 
spangled with gold spangles with jet beads 
among them. The streamers were about six 
inches wide and hung down to about the 
middle of the back. Sometimes, she says, 
the women wear them pinned loosely in front, 
and some wear one hanging in front, and the 
other behind. Rather a stylish idea—don’t 
you think so? With all the painting and 
beading to be done on our winter clothes it 
certainly looks as if we should have plenty 
of dainty fancy-work to do in the evenings, 
and I, for one, am glad of that. 


£ 
1 Am Crazy for One of the New Collars which 


are to be worn with tailor-made costumes 
this autumn. Alice sends me descriptions 
of two which she saw on two very pretty 
girls at the races in Paris. One had jon a 
dark-green ladies’ cloth suit fitting her per- 
fectly. The jacket had a large rolling collar, 
which ended in revers at the bottom, and 
it was embroidered all over in sprays and 
branches of mignonette. The collar was of 
heavy corded silk, and the different shades 
of green and brown of the flower and leaves 
must have been lovely! The other gown was 
of ‘‘ automobile red,’’ which you know is that 
very deep red which is so fashionable now. 
The jacket had the same sort of collar made 
of a lighter shade of corded silk, and it was 
entirely covered with beautiful dark-green 
leaves embroidered on it. Alice goes on to 
tell me that she has seen these collars made 


in all colors, and embroidered in all sorts of | 


flowers, that they can be worn with different 
coats, and that they are very fashionable and 
pretty. Will you let me embroider you one? 
Now I must stop for to-day, or you will be 


worn out. We shall stay here in Lenox until | 


the middle of next month. 
Yours with love, 
EpiItH LAWRENCE. 


September, 1899 


| “When you wish the latest styles, write tous” 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, *5. 


The costumes and cloaks which we 
make are exclusive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made garmeuts. 
When wearing one of our styles you do 
not run the risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which look exactly like 
yours. There are hundreds of firms sell- 
| ing ready-made suits and cloaks such as 
you see everywhere, but we are the only 
house making fashionable goods to order 
at moderate prices. You may select from 
our Catalogue any style that you desire 
and we will make it especially to order for 
you from any of our materials. Any sug- 
gestions that you wish to make can be 
carefully carried out. 











Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of ladies’ 
costumes and cloaks for Fall and Winter wéar, se- 
lected from the newest Paris models, and the fabrics 
from which we make our garments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made 
Suits, faultless in cut and 
finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 
entirely different from the 
ready-made ones, $5 up. 


Jaunty Capes, $3 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest 
French models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle 
Suits, etc. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-diy 
for Catalogue and samples of the materials from which 
we make these garments; we will send them to you 
Sree by return mail. 

sure to say whether you wish the samples for 
: Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 























ASHIONS 
for small 
children this 
season will 
follow to a 
great extent 
those of their 
elders. 
Children dislike wearing anything made 
primarily to look picturesque or odd. Inthe 
choice of color and material mothers may 
please themselves, but the average small 
maid is inexorable in regard to the make-up 
of her gar- 
ments, and is 
quite un- 
happy if she 
is made to 
look unlike 
other girls. 





TWO NEW AND PRETTY DESIGNS 





SCARLET SERGE SCHOOL DRESS 


For a girl of twelve or younger a 
school dress of scarlet serge, with the 
attached flounce made very full at 
the bottom of the skirt, is shown in the 





THE LADIES’ 


By -mily Wight 


FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


hago design for a best dress for a girl 
of seven will appeal to the mother who 
likes to put a great deal of time and stitching 
into her daughter’s clothes. It is of baby 
blue cashmere and made with a tiny pointed 
yoke, girdle and cuffs of navy blue velvet. 
The pattern running across the waist and 
around the skirt is carried out in narrow 
white braid. A 
pretty combination 
of colors in which 
to reproduce this 
design would be 
crimson and blue, 
or red and gray. 
Nothing is so 
pretty and appro- 
priate for trimming 
the dresses of chil- 
dren as white, and 


For A GIKL OF SEVEN 


every mother would like 


to have a touch of it in 
her little girl’s winter 
garments, as well as in 


those for summer, but 
this is not always possi- 
ble. For those mothers 
who do not wish to have 
their children wear white 
guimpes a few accessories 
for children are illus- 
trated. Being remova- 
ble, they may readily be 


illustration. The waist is prettily ccnoo. Dress OF TWEED detached and laundered, 
trimmed with black braid passe- or cleaned, as often as 
menterie. The yoke isof embroidered they become soiled. 

batiste, and in front pieces of it are hooked The sailor collar of duck shown in the 
over to the left side to conceal the fastening. illustration will be found most useful for 


& 


WEED or any rough cloth in mixed colors 
may be utilized to reproduce the design 
given for the tweed school dress in the ac- 
company- 
ing illustra- 


































tion. The 
shirred 
waist is of 


garnet- 
colored 
plaid surah, 
and the rib 
bons are of 
the same color. 
Rows of machine 
stitching form 
the only finish at 
the edges. 


& 


ORE elabo 

rate in cut 
and finish is the 
dress of cadet 
blue cloth. The 
little waist is 
slashed in front 
to show the under 
bodice, which is 
of thin satin, ac- 
cordion-plaited 
from yoke to 


OF CADET BLUE CLOTH 


belt and softly 
crinkled on the 


sleeves. It 
matches the 
cloth in color. 
Three bias 
ruffles of the 
satin finish the 
skirt; all the 
cloth parts are 


outlined with a 
little design in 
very narrow 
black braid. 
Heavy satin is 
unsuitable for 
children’s wear, 
but the thin, soft 
Satin will be 
found useful as 
a trimming, and 
also for yokes 
and ruffles on 
little girls’ win- 
ter dresses. 


A JACKET Suit 





either boys or girls to wear with the cloth or 
flannel suits, which are worn in the autumn 


and winter. It 
may also be 
made of cloth, 


flannel or linen. 


£ 


HE collar 
having a 
sailor back, and 
buttoning under 
the fold on the 
left side, shown 
in the illustra 
tion at the head 
of this page, is 
of heavy white 
duck. In the 
illustration, 
below the 
collar, ayoke 
trimmed 
with Valen- 
ciennes is 
shown. 

The navy 
blue camel’s- 
hair dress, trim 
med with black 
velvet ribbon 
and plaid glacé 
silk, in the illustration above, offers an idea 
for remodeling a dress with new material. 

For small boys the sailor suit remains 
the most becoming and comfortable of all. 





Navy BLUE CAMEL’S HAIR 





A SAILOR COLLAR 


The one shown in 
the illustration is 
of blue-black cloth 
with a double col- 
lar; the under one 
is of navy blue, as 
is the shield front. 

The jacket suit 
in the illustration 
is made with a col- 
lar trimmed with 


THE SAILOR Sulit graduated braid. 
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DRESSES FOR CHILDREN 





A DAINTY LITTLE YOKE 


YOKE and bertha of white linen, with 

the shoulder ruffles and a narrower one 
across front and back edged with hemstitch- 
ing, is shown in the illustration given above. 
The yoke has a little decoration of tucks. 
finely 


The little 
crinkled 
which is shown in 
the illustration, is 
made with rows of 
lace inserting ex- 
tending from yoke 
to hem, making the 
front into a panel. 
Narrow ribbon is run 
at each side of the lace, 
and at the top both lace 
and ribbon are doubled 
into loops, making 
bows. The belt is 
made in the same way 
and fastens at the side. 


overdress made of 


crépon, 



















A‘ SCHOOL 

or at play 
any childwould 
be comfortable 
in the little suit 
of brown serge 
shown in the 
illustration. 
The trimming 
is composed of 
many rows of 
braid, and the 
brig ht - colored 
sash gives a 
very attractive 
touch. The 
revers in front 
widen into a 
sailor collar. 

A party dress, of white veiling suitable for 
a girlof any age is shown in the illustration; 
the ruffles on the skirt may be omitted where 
the design is used for a tiny girl. Frills of 
point d’esprit 
almost 
the waist, and 
oblong pieces 
of veiling are 
laid over the 
shoulders and 
edged with a 
little em- 
broidered de 
sign. The 
pieces of veil 
ing are held 
down by bows 
and straps of 
pink ribbon. 
This design 
might also be 
prettily car 
ried out in 
figured chal 
lie or cash 
mere and the 
ruffles 


FOR SCHOOL OR PLAY 





be 


thd 
j to 


ie ae | 
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A Pretty PArTy Dvess 


made of the 
same material, 
with a border 
of white baby 
ribbon. 


& 


BERTHA 
cut in 
tabs is a fea 
ture of the 
fawn-colored 
dress in the 
illustration. 
It is made 
with a white 
yoke and a 
trimming of 
quilled white 
ribbon one 
inch wide. 
This design 
will be found 
particularly 
pretty for a 
best frock for 
girls from six 
to ten years of age. It might be reproduced 
in crimson, or blue, or green cashmere, or in 
figured silk or printed challie. 


WITH A BERTHA CUT IN TABS 
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UNLESS **your*" GOWNS 


Moppy, Floppy, Sloppy 
USE OUR 


Hair Cloth 
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Ask for our Trade-Mark of horses. 











ELEELLELGELY. 








The Best in the World. 
The Standard Foundation. 
The Reliable Stiffening. 
The Paramount Interlining. 
Nothing Can Supplant It. 
It Has Stood the Test. 


Suitable for Any Purpose = 

Requiring an Interlining. = 

Positively Necessary for Facing on = 
all Dress Skirts Bd 

CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent = 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of Freneh and = 
Herringbone Hair Cloth 4 
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Dress your kid shoes with 


Raven 
Gloss 


No other so good 


for the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid shoes 
of gentlemen—it preserves the leather, and 
gives it a deep, rich, lasting, stylish polish—for 
nearly a quarter of a century the highest-grade 
standard shoe dressing. 


” THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG.CO. 
a, 71 Barclay St., New York 


If your dealer hasn't 
it, we will send you a 
full-sized bottle by pre- 
paid express for the 
price, 25 cents (send 
Stamps). 
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It Fits 


to every curve and fold 








In lively young 
or torpid old 
And doesn’t do a thing 
but hold. 


I 


RicHARDSON & DrLONG Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


See that 


hump? 


the DeLong 
Hook and Eye 





Cutter’s Pure Silk 


is silk that is all sila—sixteen ounces of silk fibre 
to every pound of fabric. It wears like the old 
fashioned silks that have come down through gen 
erations. If you want silk that is a revelation in 
durability—that does not rot and tear and lose its 
appearance—you must be willing to pay a small 
premium for it. It pays to use Cutter’s Silks 
nothing but Cutter’s. ‘They last. Women in 
every section of the country who know quality, 
and practice economy, use these silks for all pur 
poses— waists, skirts, facings, linings, etc. ‘They 
are all 24 inches wide and come in ‘laffeta, Gros 
Grain, Satin and Peau de Soie. Not sold in stores, 

Send for our booklet, color card and samples. 
See for yourself! 

Has your dressmaker our large book of 
ples? It costs $1.00. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO. 
1 Union Square, * New York 
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When You Get Married 


Let us furnish your WEDDING 
Samples and Prices. 30 y 
HOUGHTALING, 


INVITATIONS 
ear experience at 
100 Madison Avenue, 


Send for 


busine 
ALBANY, N.Y. 














See THE PRE 
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The JOURNAL’S series of pictures, giving inside and outside views of houses jin * 
all parts of the country, has been extended. In future issues special pages wil] be 
devoted to the architectural effects peculiar to certain sections of the United States. 
The series is designed to give ideas to prospective builders of homes, either in the 
country or in any of the suburban towns for which America is becoming noted. 4 














This large and imposing Colonial house, with its well designed and placed porches and much interesting detail, is at 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania. ‘The heavy pilasters on the angles of the house add much to its dignity as well as to the 


enrichment of the plain walls. 


‘The porte-cochére on the side is unusually pleasing, and the placing of the house in 


its setting of trees most satisfactory. 


The long rows of flower beds skirting the drives lend beauty to the grounds. 
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iy This picturesque little house is at Signal, Ohio. The It is seldom that one sees an attempt to modify the A true Colonial scheme is shown in this suburban home at Wyncote, Pennsylvania, Although 
” long, sloping roof and quaint gable and bay are well set Colonial type so successful as is this house on Mercer the house lacks age and floral landscape, the charm and dignity of Colonial work are very marked, 
in among the natural growth of trees, which is the Heights, Princeton, New Jersey. What this house The scheme is formal and evenly balanced, with a hall running through the centre of the house. 
right way to build where possible, as trees grow slowly. may lose in dignity it gains in charm, Awarded a fifth prize in the Journal’s contest. 
: 














An attractive cottage at Massapequa, Long Island. The mass is 
i well disposed and the porte-cochére falls into the composition quite 
ia gracefully. ‘The rather curious stepping of gable over gable at the 
entrance retninds one somewhat of the Norse timber buildings. 






















The use of dark mouldings and other trimmings on light walls is 
effectively shown in this house at Lakeview, New York. ‘This is 
an excellent treatment where the mouldings are simple and of light 
weight. The whole design is most attractive. 
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An excellent type of house for a Southern climate is this one at 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. The wide, open terrace, with frames for 
the support of the awnings, is especially admirable, as it gives shade 
and yet allows opportunity for the thorough sunning of the rooms. 
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A hillside home, when weil designed and properly placed on the slope, as 
shown in this house at Brookline, Massachusetts, is the most delightful 
of all places to live in. Its inmates are always sure of securing any air 
that may be stirring, as the porches are well above the ground. 

















This charming garden entrance to a house at Lakeview, New 








. : , . 
York, shows how much even the simplest of terraces and flights of 
steps may add to a country house. ‘The twin porch with the open 
terrace between is a novel and attractive feature. 
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In this suburban residence at Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C., 
a very good foreground has been secured by the division of the ele- 
vation into terrace and walk. This is a much better plan than 
either a quick rise or an attempt to cut down the bank. 
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a . . . ° . s ; l a eir 
It is a relief once in a while to find a house that is not set upon a hill, A house set in a framework of large trees, and shaded by. a 

especially where opportunity was not wanting, as is the case in this house dense foliage, is always suggestive of much comfort and privet 

at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The fore court and the rambling building This is particularly well demonstrated in this picture of @ P* 


contain suggestions of great value to those who are about to build. home at Kenilworth, a suburb of Chicago. 
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es in In this issue are given pictures of twenty-four of the prettiest and most attractive 
ill be country and suburban homes. All styles of architecture have been considered in 
tates, the selection of these pictures, and an attempt has been made to show examples of 
n the the best types—types which may be advantageously copied or modified by those 


>d. } who wish to obtain effects novel, tasteful and practical. 
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The placing of the porte-cochére at the main entrance is not always effective, but in this house at Summit, New 
Jersey, it lends attractiveness to the side of the house, which is quite as dignified as the front. The walls, which are 
built of small field stone with larger stones at the corners, are worth noting and reminiscent of the flint walls in the 
old buildings in England. The house is delightfully located as to trees and landscape. 



































ough A large and picturesque house at Wyncote, Pennsylvania. The heavy stone gable and tower 
irked, would be rather overpowering did not the lighter work of the porch and small gable relieve them. The 
. stonework is most attractive, and the general mass and composition are exceptionally good. 


Awarded a fifth prize in the Journal’s contest. 


A house with a circular, vine covered porch and a cor 
ner tower, such as distinguish this one at Magnolia, 
Massachusetts, is always attractive, and as a place to 
secure shade and repose it cannot be surpassed, 


One of the many curious and interesting types of 
houses which are being built in California. The style 
is distinctive and will probably be copied all over the 
United States. ‘This house is located at Alameda. 


























one at It is not often that English precedent is followed in this country 
es for as closely as in this residence at Westchester, New York. ‘The 
; shade absence of all porch from the front and the grouping and treatment 
rooms. of the windows are especially English. 
































‘The tendency toward building long, low country houses, with two 
stories only, is growing in this country. Where there is plenty of 
ground this is certainly the most attractive way to build, as is 
demonstrated in this house, which is located at Los Angeles, California. 











This suburban house 


mountains and forests with its high walls, built of the roughest of field 
stone without visible pointing. ‘The stonework makes an ideal support for 
climbing plants and vines, and adds much to its rustic character, 


Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, suggests 
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4 The use of vines and flowers as a decoration for summer houses 
is 8rowing steadily in favor in this country, and is particularly 
noticeable in this house at Media, Pennsylvania, which is almost 
English in the profusion of its floral ornamentation. 
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This cottage at Sandwich, Massachusetts, was built about 1720, 
and is interesting not only because of its great age, but also on 
account of the unusually attractive fence and garden surrounding 
it, and the wealth of vines which almost cover the house. 
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by, their The old-fashioned high porch of the Colonial period is not often 

privacy: ra Successfully copied or used in modern work as in this house at 

a pretty “UMmit, New Jersey. The flanking terrace takes away from the 
rather high-shouldered look such porches are apt to have. 





The crow-stepped gables, so common in parts of Scotland, have not 
come into general use in this country, but on a house where the stonework : 
is heavy or severe they tend to break up the sky-line, and add interest, as of the terrace adds dignity to the design. President McKinley has 
is shown in this house at Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


A most successful adaptation of old Colonial work is shown in this 
house on Euclid Heights, at Cleveland, Ohio. The heavy balustrade 
frequently made this house his home when visiting in Cleveland. 
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Seventh Article— 
By Frank Waldo, Ph. D. 


N THE earlier days of our country 
village music was chiefly 
vocal, and consisted of sing- 
ing-school and church-choir 
practice, but the musical 
conditions of the present 
time are such that both in- 
strumental and vocal music 
niust be included in any plan 
for village music, and perhaps equal attention 
should be given to both. An enumeration of 
the possible available material in almost any 
of our progressive villages would include solo, 
quartette and chorus music for the voice, with 
proper accompaniment, and organ, piano, 
violin, guitar, mandolin, and perhaps banjo, 
for the instrumental music. 

It scarcely requires village cooperation to 
encourage individual musical effort in either 
vocal ‘or instrumental music, and therefore 
solo work need not be specifically dwelt upon. 
Still it is among the so-called soloists that 
one must look for the leading material in 
organizing any form of concerted music. 


s 
Solo and Chorus Work in Village Clubs 


T IS to chorus work that the vocal energies 
of the singers of the town must be mainly 
devoted, and it is best to assume a high stand 
from the outset, and establish an “‘ oratorio 
society,”’ rather than a ‘‘ chorus’’ or “‘ choral 
club.’’ For this purpose a _ well-balanced 
group of thirty or forty voices is sufficient if 
it is composed of members who can really 
sing. A small chorus of unexpected volume 
of tone is much more effective than a large 
one with a disappointing volume of tone. 

In selecting choral singers the first consid- 
eration should be the voice; and next, the 
ability to read music. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to have a few good note readers (espe- 
cially sight readers) to impart steadiness of 
intonation, and to furnish a leadership for 
those who sing by ear but who have desirable 
voices. In a long protracted study of a 
single musical work, where perfection is 
attained by constant repetition, as in the case 
of oratorio practice, a couple of sight readers, 
with strong voices, will furnish the necessary 
leadership and give steadiness to each part. 

The leader should be a professional musi- 
cian and he should receive a fair remunera- 
tion for his work. The best singers from the 
village church choirs would form an excel- 
lent nucleus for an oratorio society. 


& 
Forming a Village Oratorio Society 


HE following plan for organizing an 
oratorio society will be found to be per- 
fectly practicable: First, make out a list of 
the best singers of the town, and call on each 
one separately to make a personal presen- 
tation of the matter and to suggest the 
desirability of joining in the formation of the 
society, and becoming ‘‘ charter’’ members. 
When at least twenty members have been 
secured a meeting may be held formally to 
organize the society. The best place for 
regular meetings is some public edifice, such 
as a Sunday-school or church lecture room, 
where both an organ and a piano are to be 
found. Ata preliminary informal meeting it 
would be well to draw up a set of regulations 
and rules, and make up a list of officers to 
be nominated for election. This list should 
include a president, two vice-presidents, 
recording secretary, corresponding secretary, 
treasurer, organist, pianist and conductor, 
all of whom should be elected at the first 
regular meeting of the members. 


& 
Five Rules to Govern the Society 


HE rules necessary for such a musical 

organization should be about as follows: 

The fees for membership shall be a small 
weekly sum of, say, ten or twenty cents. 

The cost of music, lighting, heating, etc., 
shall be divided pro rata among the members. 
Rehearsals shall he held on one evening each 
week during the season, which shall extend 
from October to May. 

Members absenting themselves from three 
rehearsals in succession, unless on account 
of illness or absence from town, shall be 
dropped from the society. 

Public performances shall be given, prob- 
ably twice a year, at which an admission fee 
shall be charged, the net proceeds of which 
shall go to the director as an additional 
reward for his labor. 

New members must be proposed to the 
society by the director, and elected by a two- 
thirds vote of those present at the meeting 
at which the names are proposed. 








Editor’s Note—This is the seventh ofa series 
of papers on “‘ The Twentieth Century Village.’’ 
The following have been published: 

**Good Country Roads,”’ August, 1898 
“A Practical Farmhouse,”’ September, ‘“* 
“ Starting a Village Library,” October, ” 
‘*Manual Training Schools,’ November, ‘ 
‘* Sleeping-Room on the Farm,’ ' January, 1899 
“Entertaining in the Country,” uly, bad 


The series will be continued in future issues. 
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sJHE TWENTIETH CENTURY VILLAGE 


MUSIC IN THE VILLAGE 


When Officers are Elected and Rules Adopted 


Artes the election of officers and the 
adoption of these rules, the conductor 
should assume the leadership of the society, 
and should state to the members as fully as he 
may deem desirable his ideas concerning the 
work that it is proposed to accomplish, He 
should then have the members separate into 
groups forming the four parts, and arrange 
themselves, the tenors on his left, the 
basses on his right, with the sopranos and 
altos between. A trial of the chorus may 
then be made by having it sing some familiar 
hymns from books previously provided, to 
see how evenly balanced are the parts, so 
that the leader may announce which addi- 
tional voices are particularly needed. 

Where at least three singers for each part 
are available, there is sufficient material for 
the formation of a glee club. A full and 
well-balanced male glee chorus requires, 
however, about twenty voices, or five to each 
of the parts, the first tenor, second tenor, first 
bass and second bass. The main difficulty 
in male glee club organization is to get a suf- 
ficient number of first tenor voices. A female 
glee chorus is not so effective as a male 
chorus, but may be organized more readily. 

In most towns, however, it will be found 
practically impossible to organize separately 
a glee club and an oratorio society. 


& 
Arranging for an Organ Recital 


HE organ recital is one of the most avail- 
able forms of musical entertainment, be- 
cause it entails hard work on but one person— 
the organist. On many accounts it should 
rank next in order to string quartette chamber 
music as a means of village music culture, 
but no program requires more careful selec- 
tion. The general effect of the music should 
be restful. There is an immense amount of 
organ music available for an elevating and 
instructive organ recital, so that there need 
be no difficulty on the score of selection; but it 
is necessary to break the monotony of an organ 
program by offering interspersed sympathetic 
contrasts. This may be done by means of 
solos, and perhaps is best furnished by a 
boy’s soprano voice, or the violin. Anorgan 
recital should not exceed an hour and a 
quarter in length. A desirable program 
would be the following: 


I. Organ. Intermission of five 

II. Solo. Boy’s voice. minutes. 
Ill. Organ IV. Organ. | 
(a) V. Violin Solo. 
| (d) VI. Organ. 


If it seem best to add further variety a 
voice solo, with violin obligato, may be given. 


£ 
How an Orchestra May be Secured 


N MOST of the oratorios there is a distinct 
work laid out for the organ to perform, and 
it should not be turned aside from this duty 
assigned by the composers. It may be called 
upon, however, to perform as well as pos- 
sible the part of an orchestra; but, owing 
to the rapidity of movement, the latter can 
best be accomplished by the use of one or two 
pianos, where the village orchestra is either 
entirely wanting or the members are unable 
to play the music on account of its difficulty. 
If, however, a few violin players can be 
secured who have sufficient skill to play the 
actual violin parts, they will add immensely 
to the effectiveness of the renderings by the 
piano. For general purposes of accompani- 
ment and leadership in practice the piano 
will be found to be preferable to the organ. 
The one word that expresses the possi- 
bilities of concerted instrumental music for 
the village is orchestra. This word, while 
rather pretentious in sound, may have an 
extremely humble application. Orchestra is 
mentioned as opposed to band; the orchestra, 
being intended for indoor practice, is capable 
of exerting a most refining influence. 


& 
The Value of a Village Orchestra 


HE orchestral society will probably have to 
be a totally distinct organization from the 
oratorio society on account of the instru- 
ments that it is desirable, for the public bene- 
fit, to include in the orchestra. Performers 
on the instruments of the violin family could, 
however, find a fitting place in the regular 
oratorio society, and where the time could be 
spared for so much practice they might have 
membership in both organizations. 

While it would be desirable to form an 
orchestra as nearly as possible on the usual 
lines of combined string and wind instru- 
ments, yet the prevalence of interest, in most 
towns, in the guitar, mandolin and banjo 
makes it necessary that these instruments 
should find a place in any plan for general 
musical improvement. This may be accom- 
plished by the formation of a mandolin or 
banjo club, in which the guitar players will 
find their services desired as accompanists. 
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Organizing Village Banjo and Glee Clubs 
A BANJO club may consist of the following 


instruments: banjeaurines, four; pic- 
colo banjos, two; banjos, two; guitars, four. 
The mandolin club may be made up of first 
mandolins, four; second mandolins, two or 
three; mandolas, two; guitars, four, and in 
addition a couple of violins and flutes and a 
‘cello or two. It is to be noticed that the 
guitar is used as an accompaniment in the 
mandolin as well as in the banjo club, and 
one set of four players will serve for both 
clubs where such a combination is possible. 
It seems best to have the banjo and man- 
dolin clubs distinct organizations so that 
separate practice is possible, but they should 
join forces in giving any concert to which the 
public is invited. In such a case some vocal 
music should be interspersed to give variety 
to the program. The style of music most 
suited to the banjo and mandolin is that 
which is strongly accentuated, which charac- 
teristic is found in almost all of the popular 
marches, waltzes and galops. 


& 
The Leader Should be a Thorough Musician 


HE orchestra should have for a leader a 
, thorough music ian who is a Annan 


Ho the members to pay for his services. T he 
mandolin and banjo clubs do not require a 
leader of such high musical ideals and such 
an extended experience, and very often some 
one of the townsmen may have been a mem- 
ber of his college instrumental club; in which 
case he might prove to be satisfactory. 

In those towns in which there is a good 
violin teacher he will find it to his advan- 
tage to lead the orchestra merely as a matter 
of business, for he will be able to include 
his own pupils among the performers, and 
to excite the desire for tuition in those who 
would like to take part in the enjoyment, 
but who have not yet acquired the skill. 


_ & 
Difficulties Which May be Overcome | 


HERE will be much difficulty in regard to | 
the viola, ’cello and double bass, as in the | 
smaller towns players on these instruments | 
are few. The violins played in unison, with | 
proper organ or piano accompaniment, or 
divided into groups for the performance of 
violin duos, trios or quartettes, will furnish 
decidedly important features for the instru- 
mental club. If, however, a single string 
quartette can be organized, on the usual lines 
of first and second violins, viola and ’cello, 
there may be performed a class of music so 
seldom heard in the smaller towns that its 
existence is almost unknown, or at least its 
beauties are unrealized. It is possible to 
organize such a quartette where the condi- 
tions seem most unpromising, and as it is the | 
feature most needed in rounding out the vil- 
lage musical life it is worth while to consider 
a little in detail the means by which its | 
accomplishment may be effected. 

The most promising material likely to be 
available for the formation of the string 
quartette is four violin players—and two of 
these must sacrifice their violin playing for 
the, to some, equally enticing instruments, 
the violaand ’cello. The one who selects the 
viola has not a very difficult task to accom- 
plish, as it should not take over an hour a 
day of practice during a couple of months in 
order to give a sufficient facility for a start 
at quartette playing. The conversion of a 
violinist into a ’cello player will probably 
take double this length of time. Of course, 
the degree of proficiency thus attained for 
the ’cello and viola will suffice for only the | 
simpler quartettes; but just such music is 
available in the quartette arrangements of the 
violin duets of Pleyel, Gebauer and Alard, 
and in the collection of excerpts brought 
together in the Litolff edition. 


& 
No Place for Drones in the Society 


T IS frequently the case that a combination 
of violin, flute, ’cello and piano may be 
obtained, and this furnishes a pleasant variety 
to any miscellaneous musical program, but it 
cannot take the place of the string quartette. 
There are also many beautiful quintettes that 
have been written for string quartette and 
piano, which form of music is very effective; 
and the above-mentioned easy quartettes may 
be played in this arrangement. Many of the 
Haydn string quartettes have been arranged 
for two pianos, and if these are played with 
the quartette of string instruments it gives a 
volume of tone surprisingly large. 

There is one principle that must be strictly 
adhered to in any successful village musical 
society: there must be no drones. The 
instant that any one is admitted to member- 
ship on any other grounds than ability the 
decline of the society ae begun. Regular 
attendance can be secured only by arousing 
the enthusiasm of the members. 

It may be just as well to call attention to 
the fact that the larger music emporiums, 
especially those in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, are always ready 
to give advice and assistance in the selection 
of music where the members of clubs, indi- 
vidually or collectively, do not know just 
what is best for their purpose. 
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THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the kischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
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Established 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
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grant flowers for 
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5 beautiful colors. 

vg Vaughan's Christmas Bouquet Hyacinths for 

immediate potting, & cents each, prepaid. 


Bermuda bulbs for Christmas flow- 


ers. Vaughan's early 


Easter Lily strain, produces 5 to 8 


3 flowers each, 12 eta.3 
YP UL” & for 50 eta; prepaid. 

“MERIT” COLLECTION, to introduce 
Vaughan's bulbs, 10 best, each different, 
25 centa, prepaid. Beautiful Catalogue 
of winter house plants free with every order. 
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One bulb free 
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bulb-buying 
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Little Debby’s Dinner for the New Parson 
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HA'TE to leave the child,’’ my 
great-gr randmother said regret- 
fully. ‘‘I do really wish Ann 
Lois hadn’t fallen down the 
cellar stairs till after the baby’s 
eyeteeth were through.’’ 

She was packing wrappers 
and nightgowns, and seed cakes 
for Ann Lois’ boys, into the big carpet-bag. 
My great-aunt Debby and the baby stood by 
towatch. Both their faces were very serious. 

**You’ll have to humor him some, Debby, 
on account o’ his teeth.’’ 

‘Yes, mother,’’ said Debby 
staidly. She sat the baby down 
and carefully smoothed out her 
little, secant, high-waisted gown. 

‘* We shall be back to-morrow 
night,’’ great-grandmother went 
on; ‘‘I’m sorry it’s baking 
day—that’s another thing I 
wish Ann Lois had thought of. 
But it can’t be helped now. 
You can set the brown bread 
batter away in the jib-kettles; 
that’ll keep a spell. The pies 
can’t wait; you must get those 
ready to go in first. Father’s 
got the oven most he’t up, and 
all you’ll have to do is rake out 
the coals.’’ 

** Yes, mother.’’ 

‘* Don’t forget to sweeten the 
pumpkins, and if you get time 
you may sand the livin’-room 
floor herrin’ 
















































-bone, but you 
needn’t worry about that, for 
it'll do as it is. And, oh, 
Deborah 

“Yes, mother.’’ 


*“ Don’t let the baby get into 
the best room an’ creep the pat 
tern all out o’ the sand! Button 
the door, child. I’ve got that 
room ready for the new parson.’’ 


& 


Great-grandfather brought 
around the two-wheeled chaise 
and the staid old mare, and they 
drove away in a little cloud of 
dust and clatter of last good-bys 
and instructions. Then Debby 
and the baby went indoors. 

‘“Now, Jotham Baby, you’ve 
got to play with the spools, an’ 
let sister ’tend to the pump 
kin pies—there, that’s a 
nice baby. An’ sister’ll 
sing up real loud all 
the time.”’ 

Jotham Baby sat 
gravely among his 
spools, while busy 
little Debby hur- 
ried in and out. © 

*** Hark from 
the to-oombs + 
a do-oleful 
sou-nd,’’’ she 
sang, high up 
in a thin, 
sweet voice. 
From the 
buttery her 
voice issued y 
faint and dis- 
tant, and c 
grew clearer 
as she came 
back to the 
kitchen and to 
Jotham Baby. 

She raked the 
coals out of the 
great brick oven 
and set in two 
rows of pies. While 
they were baking 
she mixed up the big 
Indian pudding, sing- 
ing the tomb song all the 
time. And Jotham Baby 
soon fell asleep under its 
soothing influence. 

The tall clock in the kitchen 
corner clanged out eleven, and 
Debby’s little, moist, red face brightened. 

“I’m gettin’ on beautifully,’’ she thought; 
“f’ll have plenty o’ time to sand the floor, 
an’ that’s such fun.”’ 

But, alas, for Debby! For the steady thud 
of hoof-beats was coming nearer and nearer 
up the lane, and the hoofs must belong to the 
parson’s horse. The parson’s! 


& 


Debby stood in the doorway and waited 
for the tall figure astride the big horse to 
loom nearer. The saddle-bags swung at his 
sides, and Debby eyed them in awe. The 
new parson was straight and young, and the 
narrow fringe of brown hair above his high 
coat collar behind was crisp and curly. 
Debby was a little surprised. She was used 
to parsons with shiny bald heads that shone 
in the sun as if they were polished, and the 
fringes of hair above their collars were always 
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soft and white. And this parson was dressed 
so smartly, too. Debby had another little 
shock of surprise. It seemed kind of—of— 
wicked for parsons to wear gold knee-buckles, 
and to swathe their chins in beautiful white 
satin ‘‘stocks.’’ She was a little afraid the 
new young parson might be vain. 


** He couldn’t preach with ‘ vanity of vani- 
ties, saith the preacher,’ for his text,’’ she 
said to herself a little sternly. 
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‘* Good-day, my little mistress,’’ the 
son was calling out cheerily; 
me for dinner? ”’ 

‘* ¥-yes, sir,’’ stumbled Debby’s awed little 
tongue. It never occurred to her to refuse 
the parson shelter. In an indistinct way the 
honor of sucha visitation seemed to slip away 
from the absent family to her own little 
shoulders, and to take away her breath. 

Send the parson away? Oh,no! And how 
glad Debby was that Jotham Baby hadn’t 
crept the ‘‘ pattern’’ out of the sand on the 
best-room floor! She hurried into the house, 
picked up the wakened, crying baby, and 
tried hard to console it for the absence of its 
mother, while the new parson put up his 
horse according to his own pleasure. 
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But Jotham Baby refused to be comforted 
by easy methods, and how could a little 
twelve-year-old get dinner for the parson? 
Debby was in despair, until a happy inspira- 
tion came to her. She would let the parson 
work his board. 

“‘Tf you'll please to hold Jotham Baby 
while I get the dinner, sir,’’ she faltered 
shyly, dropping him on the parson’s aston- 


ished knees. ‘‘ He isn’t done, an’ the pies 
are cutting their teeth, you know,’’ she 
added, getting things badly mixed in her 


confusion. ‘“‘I can’t ’tend to 
‘em both—but I guess he’ll be 
real good if you’ll sing ‘ Hark 
from the tombs,’ an’ jiggle him 
a lot.”’ 

** Hark from— 
parson queried. 

Debby gasped with astonish- 
ment. . To be a parson and not 
know “‘ Hark from the tombs! ”’ 
She was greatly astonished. 

*** The tombs,’ sir, ‘a doleful 
sound. Mine ears attend’— 
don’t you remember? ”’ 

The parson smiled. 

‘““No, mine ears never ‘at 
tended’ it before, he said 
cheerily. ‘‘ How will ‘ Yankee 
Doodle’ do?’”’ 

And he whistled it 
and jogged faster, in time to the 
tune. Debby shuddered a little 
involuntarily. She wasn’t used 
to parsons that whistled. 
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what ?’’ the new 
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merrily, 


The dinner was a very good 
one indeed. The new parson 


must have thought so, for he ate 
heartily. Debby cut thick slices 
of cold pork, and fried ham, and 
crispy, brown eggs, and set on 
preserves and fruitcake. Then, 
to finish off with, there were the 
freshly baked pumpkin pies. 
Debby didn’t like pumpkin pie, 
and—well, the parson didn’t 
this time, though he did not 
say so. He ate the first piece 
bravely, and even asked for 
another. 

‘* T guess he’s fond o’ pumpkin 
pies, just as the old parson was,”’ 
thought Debby. 

One thing surprised Debby 
most of all. It happened 
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De. when they sat down 
YQ to dinner. Debby 
 § first folded Jotham 
At Baby’s fat, white 

. hands and then her 

#5 own slim brown 

HN) ones, and waited 

“fy with reverently 

At lowered head. 

) There was no 

where 


@ sound 


was the new 
parson’s 
blessing ? 
She lifted 
her puzzled 
face to his. 
“Won't 
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Me 


/ you say 
grace, sir?’’ 

? she asked. 

y Then the 
a's) strange thing 
We happened. 

Y “No. You 
Z aA say it, Debby.’’ 
o Debby’s 


— 
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¥Y And 
awed little 
said great 


y clear, 
is voice 


, Af. grandmother's long 
4 grace through with 
wes out faltering. 
4 ‘*Amen,’’ she ended 
$- reverently. 
f* And the new parson 


echoed her ‘‘Amen ’’ 


£ 


softly. 


Soon after dinner he went away 


or. ) 
mh : afte ne e we ay. 
“# He smoothed Debby’s head and made her 


a little speech at the door. 

Good-by, little mistress,’’ he said; “ if 
I’m ever a parson it will be thanks to you 
who made me one.”’ 

That astonished Debby, too—as so many 
things had done. She stood in the doorway 
with Jotham Baby lopping over her steady 
little arms, and pondered the mysteries of 
parsons that were new. 

Debby discovered three more astonishing 
things afterward. They always had a way of 
separating themselves off in her memory into 
‘*heads,’’ like the sermons the dear old par- 
son preached. Debby discovered: 

Firstly, he wasn’t the new parson at all! 


” 


Secondly, three twinkling silver pieces in | 


her pocket that counted up into more wealth 
than she had ever dreamed of having. 

Thirdly—such a thirdly!—those pumpkin 
pies were gingered with mustard! 
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Beautiful Dorothy Oliver 
was raised exclusively on 
Mellin’s Food from herfirst” 
feeding. Mellin’s Food” 
prepared with milk is a 
complete food for an in-— 
fant and by simply vary- 
ing the proportions in its 
preparation, it can be 
adapted to children of all” 
ages. No cooking is re- 
quired. If you wish it, 
we will send you a sample 
of Mellin’s Food free. 
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ar OUNG housekeepers, and, indeed, 
not a few of the older ones, 
realize the difficulty of geiting 
up little dinners for two or three 
people without incurring great 
expense or severely taxing their 
cooks. For instance, a roast 
seems an extravagance unless 
one knows exactly how to make 
use of what is left over. It is without doubt 
more economical to buy a part of the sirloin, 
and to take out the fillet and have it roasted 
for one day’s dinner. The remainder may be 
cut into two or three steaks, brushed with 
butter and vinegar in the proportion of two 
parts butter to one of vinegar, and set aside; 
if the refrigerator is in good condition they 
will keep for several days. The tough end 
may be cut into blocks and made into a brown 
stew, or it may be chopped and made into 
Hamburg steaks. The bones and scraps can 
go into the stock-pot and should give suffi- 
cient stock to last for two or three days. 


£ 
Ways to Use Cold Meats and Vegetables 


A SHOULDER of mutton may be boned, 
the bones used for stock, and the space 
from which they were taken stuffed with nuts 
or ordinary bread filling, the whole bound 
into shape and boiled. This is exceedingly 
good cold. Then the pieces which are left 
over may be made into cecils, boudins or 
klopps. Any small amount of vegetables 
that are left over from dinner may be used 
for the next day’s luncheon, or may be utilized 
as a dinner salad. Small quantities of left- 
over cooked fish may be made into fish 2 /a 
créme or croquettes, and used for luncheon 
A varied diet, even where the question of 
expense is considered, may always be given. 
Broths may be made from any of the bones 
left over, or the carcass of a chicken, with the 
addition of rice, Italian paste or macaroni. 


& 
When Catering for a Small Family 


O INSURE success in catering for a small 
family, attention must be given to the 
marketing and to the arrangement of quanti- 
ties; otherwise the family will be eating beef, 
mutton or chicken four or five days in suc- 
cession. Materials should be so arranged 
that the left-overs will come in between the 
newly cooked dinner dishes. For instance, 
if you have a steak to-day do not have it 
warmed over for the next day’s dinner; but, 
instead, have chicken, and the following day 
use the left-over beef, and the day following 
that the left-over chicken. Arrange to have 
guests for luncheon the day following the 
largest meat dish. If you have roasted 
chicken on Tuesday night for dinner have 
company on Wednesday at noon; then you 
may have chicken croquettes, chicken bou- 
dins, or chicken patties as the main luncheon 
dish. In this way persons of limited means 
may entertain frequently without adding to 
the cost of living. A clever housewife may 
do wonders by arranging menus in this way. 
The Italian pastes, such as macaroni and 
spaghetti, may be daintily cooked and served 
as a second course following the soup, thus 
giving a dainty entrée at slight expense. 


& 
Arranging Breakfast and Luncheon Menus 


HE breakfasts will take care of them- 
selves. A well-cooked cereal and fruit, 

with a cup of coffee, and toast with a poached 
or soft-boiled egg, is all that is necessary. 

The luncheons, where the man of the house 
does not come home, may be served from 
little left-overs from dinner; or, again, if eggs 
have not been used for breakfast, they may 
be made into endless varieties of dainty 
dishes suitable for luncheons. 

The following menu will serve for dinner 
for a small family: 





Clear Soup 
Roasted Shoulder of Mutton, Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice Peas 
Lettuce Salad 
Fruit 


The day after you have used this menu 
you may invite two people to luncheon, and 
the meat dish, which is the most expensive 
part of the bill-of-fare, may be made up 
entirely from the left-overs from the dinner 
of the day before. 





* This is the fifth of a series of Domestic Les- 
sons which Mrs. Rorer is contributing to the 
Journal during 189. Previous articles in the 
series have been: 

Carving and Serving Meats and Game, aeety 
Little Dinners by Eighteen of My Girls, ay 

The A BC of Ice-Cream Making, é une 
Cooking Over All Sorts of Fuel, ° ‘ toy 


Mrs. Rorer’s next Domestic Lesson will be on 
“ Proper Combination of Meats with Vegetables.” 
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MEALS FOR SMALL FAMILIES 


By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 
*THE FIFTH. OF THE DOMESTIC LESSONS FOR 1899 


» When You Have Company to Luncheon 
REAM of tomato soup and deviled spa- 
ghetti served in individual dishes may be 
the first course. Have on the table small 
dishes of salted almonds, olives and radishes. 
Radishes are passed with the soup; olives 
are passed during the entire meal; the almonds 
with or just before the dessert, or at the close 
of the meal. For the next course, boudins 
with cream sauce and peas. To make these, 
take sufficient cold cooked mutton to make a 
pint when chopped fine. Cook together for a 
moment two tablespoonfuls of soft bread- 
crumbs and half a cupful of stock or water; 
add a tablespoonful of butter, the meat nicely 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and stir in 
two well-beaten eggs. Fill into greased 
custard-cups, stand in a pan of boiling water 
and cook in the oven for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Pour the sauce in the bottom of the 
dish, turn out the little boudins, and garnish 
with parsley. Fill the spaces with the heated 
‘lJeft-over’’ peas, turning them right into 
the cream sauce. Withthe salad pass wafers 
and cheese. A pineapple or Edam cheese 
will keep for a long time, and is, perhaps, the 
most economical form of cheese. 


& 
Do Not Upset the Routine of Your House 


|" IS much better to entertain two or three 

guests on different days than to give one 
large affair, which is apt to upset the routine 
of the house and is unsatisfactory both to 
hostess and guests. 

For dinner when you wish to have hot beef 
a /a mode, purchase a thick piece from the 
fleshy part of the shoulder or from the under 
side of the round—not more than four pounds 
—and lard it thickly. Rub into it the spices, 
and stand aside over night. This is a good 
dish for ironing-day, when one is obliged to 
have long fires, as it requires at least four 
hours’ cooking. That which is left over may 
be cut cold for luncheon, or may be made 
into a ragout for dinner, garnished neatly 
with triangular pieces of toasted bread, and 
daintily cooked carrots or turnips. Most 
receipts given are in such proportions as to 
allow of easy division; for instance, cream 
sauce is always given by the half-pint meas- 
urements, just about enough for three persons. 
Cake receipts are given for six or eight 
persons; for three persons half the quantities 
given would be sufficient. When odd numbers 
are called for, as five eggs, weigh the eggs 
and then take one-half the weight. By 
selecting small eggs you could easily manage 
without cutting an egg into halves. 


& 


When You Have Roast Beef for Dinner 


NOTHER day you may have a roast of 
beef. Purchase from the small end of 
the standing ribs the first two, weighing five 
or six pounds. The upper part of the two 
ribs may be cut and put aside for deviled 
ribs, or browned ribs of beef with potatoes, for 
another day’s dinner. The day following 
the roast you may again have guests to 
luncheon. For the first course have broiled 
oysters on toast. For the second, thin slices 
of cold beef with cream horseradish sauce. 
The meat may be neatly garnished with aspic 
jelly, and served with mayonnaise of toma- 
tees and brown bread and butter. Follow 
this by caramel custards, wafers and coffee. 
This menu is exceedingly dainty. 

The bits that are left over from the roast, 
after the slices have been taken off, may be 
used for hash with tomato sauce or curry. 

A menu for another day may consist of a 
clear tomato soup for first course, followed by 
a curry of beef with baked bananas and care- 
fully stewed cucumbers; lettuce salad with 
wafers and cheese; fruit and coffee. 


& 
Strive to Have Variety in Your Food 


UCH dishes as beef or veal olives are 
attractive and palatable. Sufficient meat 
for them may be purchased for a single meal; 
in fact, this is true of all stews; but broils and 
roasts are not good when small. Beef olives 
are strips of thin round steak with a small 
piece of suet or bacon rolled and tied within. 
They are first browned in a little suet, and 
then stewed slowly until tender—about one 
hour—in a brown sauce made by adding two 
tablespoonfuls of flour to the fat in which 
they were browned. After mixing, add a 
pint of hot water and a seasoning of onion, 
bay leaf, salt and pepper. 

Variety is necessary, and may be had if 
thought is given to the purchasing and man- 
agement of food. If the American house- 
keeper has a fault it is that a very small 
round of dishes serve at all seasons, and 
small left-overs are seldom utilized. Cold 
okra may be added to stews of beef, chicken 
or mutton, or with tomatoes when escalloped. 


Utilizing Vegetables Which are Left Over 

Oo PLANT may be stewed or fried. 

Part of an egg plant may be baked, that 
remaining, fried. Cold corn makes a good 
pudding, or it may be added to muffin batter 
or used for fritters. Cold asparagus, spinach 
or any succulent vegetable will make good 
dinner salads and may be served singly or in 
combination. Green peppers, now plentiful, 
are excellent stuffed with rice and tomatoes, 
breadcrumbs and tomatoes, or cold meat 
chopped and mixed with breadcrumbs. 

A head of cabbage may be divided, the 
tender part used for cold slaw or salad and 
the outer leaves for stewing. Nuts chopped, 
mixed with rice, rolled and stewed in cab- 
bage leaves, make a delicious luncheon dish. 
Lentils and nuts may also be used. Cucum- 


bers too old for slicing may be freshened in | 


cold water and cooked like asparagus. 


£ 
What to Do with the Saturday Marketing 


ATURDAY’S marketing, consisting of a 


four-pound chicken, a sirloin steak an | 


inch thick, a quarter of a pound of dried 
chipped beef, a dozen eggs, with potatoes, 
rice, lettuce, tomatoes, onions, parsley and 
seasonable fruit may be utilized as follows: 


} Saturday Dinner 
Clear Soup 
Panned Chicken, Brown Sauce 

Boiled Rice Baked Onions 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese | 

Tapioca Cream 

Coffee 


Sunday Breakfast 

| Fruit 

Oatmeal Milk 
Coffee 


| Dinner 
| Giblet Soup 
| Broiled Tenderloin 
Lettuce Salad 
Rice Pudding Coffee 


Baked Potatoes 


Supper 


Fruit Brown Bread 
Cocoa 





Monday Breakfast 


| Chipped Beef, Creamed Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Dropped Eggs Toast 


Sliced Tomatoes 


| Dinner | 


Macaroni, Italian style 
Chicken Pudding, Cream Sauce | 


Boiled Rice 


Mayonnaise of Tomatoes Wafers | 
Fruit 


—_ meal 


& 
Several Ways to Serve a Chicken 


IVIDE the chicken as soon as the market- 
ing comes, saving the wing tips, neck, 
giblets and upper back for giblet soup. 
Cut the dark meat to use for panning. Save 
the white meat raw for the pudding, and you 
will have three dishes from one chicken. 

Cut long end and rough pieces from the 
sirloin steak; use them, with the bones, for 
clear soup. 

Divide the steak by taking out the tender- 
loin and then taking off the back, and you will 
get two meals of fresh meat. 

To make a chicken pudding, chop the raw 
white meat from one chicken, then rub it fine. 
Put half a cupful of dry breadcrumbs with a 
cupful of milk over the fire to cook a moment. 
Take from the fire and add the chicken grad- 
ually; add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper and the yolks of three eggs. Mix 
well, and then put in carefully the well- 
beaten whites. Bake in a moderate oven 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 


& 
A Few Dinner Menus 


Nabe following dinner menus will be found 
satisfactory : 





Tomato Soup 
Broiled Slice of Fish, Butter Sauce 
Boiled Potato Balls Cucumbers 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Cress or Other Green 
French Dressing 
Wafers Cheese |; 
Coffee 





Clam Bouillon 

Veal Olives New Beets | 
Mashed Potatoes 

(Use pieces left from balls) 

Lettuce Salad 

Wafers Cheese | 

| 


Lemon Jélly, Whipped Cream 


Mock Bisque Soup 
Cannelon of Beef (% Ib. beef), Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Stewed Cabbage 
Dandelion Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee | 











Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s replies to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers,’’ will be found on page 4o of this 
issue of the Journal. 
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Your Picnic 
Sandwiches 


Blue ‘Label 





Boneless 
Ham 


The perfection of a meat for 


the purpose, being delicious, 
appetizing, satisfying, and 

always ready. Also Blue 
| Label Boned Chicken, Boned 
Turkey, Whole Rolled Ox- 
Tongue. Good grocers have 
them all. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of 
Blue Label Soups and Ketchup 


. GAME } 


| ISMANY TIMES TOO GAMY’ 
TO GIVE THE NICEST 




















TASTE TO ALL GAME USE 


LE 
PERRIN 


SAUCE 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS — 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND IT BACK. NONE SO GOOD. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
NEW YORK. 














ANDERSON’S 


SOUPS 


Finest Quality 


Put up in 


“LITTLE TINS” 


10 cts. 


Makes a Quart 
We furnish the soup 
You furnish the water 





Ask your Grocer for them, 
and look for the trade-mark of 
the “Monk.” 

If he does not have them, send 
us his name and we'll give youa 
Sample for 4 cents (stamps) 

(Mention variety desired) 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 


Bro-man-gel-on 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 


(7 DESSERT JELLY 
a ‘Ree Produced 


i package Bromangelon 
{ pint boiling water 
2 minutes’ time 
~-Nothing More 

Resutt—A most delighttul, 
wholesome and pure dessert. 
FLavors: Lemon, Oranxe, 
Strawberry, Raspberry «nd 
Cherry. 
15 cents a pockoge, Case of 

2 dozen, $3.00 
Get it from your grocer. If he 
does not keep it, send amount 1 
stamps or money order. We pay postage or expr'>s- 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 West 40th St., New York 















your TOILET and 


Fumigate and Perfume *’s>axi%-s- 


with scented twide 


DEATH TO MOSQUITOES AND INSECTS 
Send 25c. for Samples 
WATSON DRUG CO., 31 Beekman Street, - New York (ity 




















-THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 






N RESPONSE to the JouRNAL’s 
invitation to its readers to con- 
tribute ideas to lighten women’s 
work, Mrs. M. M. Stoddard, 
Bayard, Kansas, sends a plan for 

a convenient coal bin. ‘‘A bin capable of 
holding two or three bushels of coal,’’ she 
says, ‘‘is built against the outside of my 
kitchen. A sloping hinged lid covers it. 
Inside the kitchen a small door is made the 
height of the wainscoting or chair rail, and 
two feet wide. 
A doorway is 
cut through 
the wall into 
the bin, leav- 
ing, however, 
one thickness 
of plank next 
the bin, with a 
small hole, 
four inches 
high and eight 
inches long, at 
the bottom, on 
a fevel with 
the kitchen 
floor. When 
the door is opened a small closet is disclosed 
of the depth of the thickness of the kitchen 
wall. In this closet are kept the fire shovel, 
poker and tongs. Through the small hole the 
coal is shoveled as required for consumption. 
At least once a day the bin is filled from 
the outside by the ‘ men-folk.’’’ 


= 

A PLAN for a combination coal and wood 

box, sent by Miss Grace A. Williams, of 
Plantsville, Connecticut, somewhat resembles 
the foregoing idea. ‘‘ The cheapest way,’ 
writes.Miss Williams, ‘“‘ is to make a box of 
rough boards to hold either one or two tons, 
as one may think best. Build it close to the 
house, with a floor slightly slanting toward 
the house, and so high above the ground that 
the floor of the coal box will touch the 
kitchen wall just at the top of the mopboard. 
Be sure that the floor of the coal bin slants a 
little; otherwise the coal will be hard to get 
when the supply becomes low. Have a 
carpenter cut a small door about one foot and 
a half or two feet wide by three feet high, 
through the kitchen wall just above the mop- 
board. Make a rough door (like any cup 
board door) for the opening. This door 
should open on to the slanting floor of the 
coal bin. As one opens the door the side of 
the coal bin next the door also should slant, 
this time away from the door, so as to give 
room to get the coal 
without having it 
scattered over the 
kitchen floor. 


& 

A OPENING 

should be left 
in the lower board 
through which to get 
the coal, and there 
should be a narrow 
board at the side to 
prevent the coal from 
scattering beyond 
reach of the shovel. 
A latch or hook could 
be used instead of a 
knob on the door. 
Outside, a cover on hinges should be made. 
At a little more expense a combination wood 
and coal bin may be made. Build the coal 
box as above directed and carry it up as high 
as the ceiling of the kitchen. Clapboard the 
outside, and paint like the house: Make a 
small slide through which to shovel in the 
coal. Inside the kitchen have another door 
cut in the wall half a foot above the coal 
door and just the same size. The boards 
covering the coal should serve as the floor 
of this cupboard, which would make a con- 
venient place for 
keeping a supply of 
kindling wood for a 
few days’ use.” 


& 


PLAN for a closet 

* between the 

kitchen and dining- 
room has been sent 
by Mrs. Hugh Alton, 
Sussex Corner, New 
Brunswick. It is 
well worth studying 
by any one who may 
be about to build a 
country house, as the 
idea is one which 
may be easily copied. 
I saw a similar ar- 
rangement in a farm- 
house in Vermont. 
It was a great saving 
Of steps, and the 
housewife set a high 
value upon it. ‘In 
the wall between 
the dining-room 






Closer for 
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A CONVENIENT COAL BIN 
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CLOSET BETWEEN KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS AND NEW IDEAS 
By Maria Parloa 


and kitchen,’’ says Mrs. Alton, ‘‘ is left an 
opening which serves as a door. Cver this, 
on the dining-room side, is built the closet 
shown in the illustration. The kitchen table 
is near the closet, so that when the dishes are 
washed they may be placed on the shelves 
with as little work as possible. When pre- 
paring food a number of dishes may be put 
upon the shelves and the door closed. Then, 
by going into the dining-room, they may be 
placed on the table without passing back and 
forth more than once. Steps are saved and 
smoke and heat kept out, the cost of the closet 
being soon offset by these gains. 


& 


O HANG and properly group pictures is 
not an easy matter. To succeed, one 
must have a good eye for distances, for 
straight lines, and for harmony in grouping, 
as well as a fund of patience—putting up and 
taking down each picture, or set of pictures, 
until the position, height and grouping are 
perfectly satisfactory. 

There are two kinds of picture wire—one 
is gilt, the other is silvered. The gilt is 
more flexible, and remains untarnished and 
flexible longer than the silvered, but it is 
also more expensive. Extremely heavy pic- 
tures should be hung with copper wire. 

The picture hooks should be broad and 
well curved, that they may hold firmly to the 
moulding and be a secure support for the 
wire. A yardstick or tape-measure is indis- 
pensable, as careful measuring will lessen 
the labor and assure accuracy of position. 





HOW TO GROUP PICTURES 


HERE is no longer a stereotyped method 
of arranging pictures, but there are some 
general principles which should always 
be kept in mind. Pictures that convey an 
impression of distance, such as landscapes 
and marines, should be so placed that they 
may be seen from a little distance, and, as 
nearly as possible, on a line with the eye; the 
smaller the room the more important is this 
condition. Figure and flower pieces, except 
when of the pronounced impressionist type, 
may be hung high or low, and placed in such 
a position that they may be seen near by or 
at a distance. 

A strong figure piece should never be 
placed near a delicate piece—as, for example, 
a strong Dutch head beside a Madonna. 
Such an arrangement weakens the delicate 
picture. A painting should not be hung 
where the sun can shine upon it. 

A picture should be so hung that the 
bottom shall lie flat and the top be thrown 
forward slightly. The manner in which the 
screw-eyes are put in produces this effect. 
For a small picture they should be fastened 
two or three inches from the top of the frame: 
the larger the picture, the greater should be 
the distance of the screw-eyes from the top. 

If the room be high it is easy to make it 
appear lower by fastening the picture mould- 
ing two or more feet below the ceiling. This 
can be done only when the wall finish is the 
same all the way up, or when the frieze is 
dcep. When there is the space of several 
feet above the mould- 
ing, small pictures 
and bas-reliefs in 
plaster are effective. 
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WHEN ready to 
hang a_pic- 


ture, have it facing 
you; pass the wire 
through the right- 
hand screw-eye, then 
through the left-hand 
one, to which 
should be firmly 
fastened. This 
allows for the adjust- 
ment of the picture 
before cutting the 
wire, it being pos- 
sible to lengthen or 
shorten the wire as 
the picture is raised 
or lowered. Cut the 
wire only when satis- 
fied that the picture is 
exactly where you 
wish to have it. 
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A SWEEPING-CAP which will protect the 
hair and yet not disarrange it should 
be a part of the equipment of every house- 
keeper. A satisfactory one which I have 
used for years is made with three-quarters of 
a yard of muslin or cambric a yard or more 
wide. 
centre and cut like the design shown. Cut 
the yoke from the piece that comes out of the 
body of the cap. Gather the cap from B to C, 
having it: plain from C to D. Sew on the 
yoke, which must, of course, be double; hem 
the cap; make a buttonhole and put a button 
on the yoke. A narrow edge of lace makes 
a neat trimming. The measurements are: 
from A to B, twenty-five inches; from C to F, 
fourteen inches; from D to E, ten inches; 








NEW PATTERN FOR A SWEEPING-CAP 


from C to D, four inches; from B to C, fifteen 
inches. The length of the yoke is twenty- 
five inches; the depth is an inch and three- 
quarters. Of course, the yoke must be made 
larger or smaller to fit the head. 

This cap is intended to cover all the 
hair. Let the band come down on the fore- 
head and then fasten it securely under the 


hair at the back of the head. 

AN INVENTOR has taken pity on the 
women who find it difficult to separate 

the white of an egg from the yolk. His 


Fold the goods lengthwise through the 


| enough to cook it in; all other 


| four 





device is in the form of a cup with a slit in | 


one side of the bottom. The egg is broken 
into the cup and the white passes through the 
slit, leaving the yolk in the cup. 

Another invention, which will be welcomed 
by those who find it difficult to open a boiled 
egg properly when it is to be eaten from the 
shell, is a small circular knife with a saw 
edge. When placed over the top of the egg 
and pressed firmly this knife cuts the top 
and afterward lifts it off in the neatest 
manner imaginable. 

A small electric lamp which may be carried 
about is one of the recent inventions. It 
has a little battery in the bottom. This 
lamp may be taken into dark clothes-closets 
or into any place where one would hesitate 
to carry an open light. It costs three dollars. 

Tiles are now made with small feet. This 
admits of the circulation of air under them, 
and prevents any damage to the polished 
surface of the table, sometimes caused by 
the intense heat of either tea or coffee pot. 

PLATE new idea for the 


& 
A RAIL is a 

dining-room. It takes the place of the 
picture moulding, being fastened to the wall 
about seven feet from the floor. It may be 
very simple, or if the woodwork of the room 
be carved or grooved the rail may have a like 
embellishment. A simple plate rail may be 
made by using a board three inches wide and 
two inches deep. 
Starting from the 
top it should curve 
in and flatten at the 
bottom. Beginning 
about one inch from 
the front it should 
be cut down at the 
top about three- 
quarters of an inch. 
This will allow for 
the placing of large plates and platters upon 
it. If one live near a woodwork factory it 
would be easy to have rails made at low cost. 
With bright pottery or china on these rails 
the effect is quite decorative. 


& 


LITTLE machine made on the same plan 
as an apple parer comes for paring 
potatoes. It takes off a thin skin, and even 
cuts out the eyes of the potatoes. It costs 
sixty cents. In a large family it 
would be of great value. 
Anything that will make sweep- 
ing easy is a boon to the average 
housekeeper. The spring-handled 
broom does this. The lower part 
of the handle is so split and bound 
together that it has the effect of 
a spring. The cost is not much 
over that of the ordinary broom. 
There is a new machine on the 








PLATE RAIL 





market which slices vegetables, 

shreds cheese, and grates chocolate 

and bread. The grater isacylinder yy 

of heavy block tin, with the usual Kinp oF 
grating surface, and in addition Broom 


there are several steel knives set in 

it. This cylinder is placed in a broad tube 
and turned with a crank; there is an opening 
like a hopper on top of the tube. The article 
to be sliced or grated is pressed on top of the 
cylinder at the opening, and the crank is 
turned to the right if the food is to be grated, 
or to the left if to be sliced. It does the 
work quickly. The cost is one dollar. 





Editor’s Note—This is the third article in this | 


series. The next will appear in November. 
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ALSTON 


Breakfast in 5 Minutes 
for 2c. stamp 


before break- 
fast time is 


Five Minutes 


Breakfast Foods take at least 
times as long. Every 
housekeeper appreciates the 


worth of this cooking quality. 
One Cup of Ralston Breakfast Food 
makes a good 
breakfast for five per- 
sons — that’s 
economy for 
you un- 
equaled by 
any other 
Breakfast Food 
for its price, or 
any other price 


*e 


It’s in the 
Cooking 


that great advan- 
tages appear, as 
well as in the short 
time and the small 
quantity required 
to prepare it for 
breakfast. 


*e¢ 












2-lb, pkg. tbe, 


A Single Boiler Does It 


Anything you can boil 6 cups of water 
in will & the work (it takes 6 cups 
of water to one cup of Ralston 
Breakfast Food), and that’s wh 
it only costs 3 cents for fates | 
for breakfast for 5 persons. 







If eaten regularly for breakfast it insures 


A FORTUNE IN GOOD HEALTH 


It is made from wheat rich in gluten. Indorsed by the 

Ralston Health Club as “the only perfect, and ly far 

the most healthful breakfast food in the country.” 4s& 

your dealer for it. Lf he does not keep it, send us his nameand 
for sample; 


2 Cents fr nerne.’ Breakfast 
PURINA MILLS, 819 Gratiot Street, St. Louis 





Delightful and 








Our bath tubs suit every one who 
} wants the best of its kind. Every 
) tub bearing our trade-mark, S. M.Co., 
is warranted to give satisfaction and 
always does. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


3 
Standard Manufacturing Company : 









BOX D, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Samples May be Seen at Our Show Rooms: 


415 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
81 Fulton Street, New York. 
10 St. John Street, Montreal. 
18 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Court and Franklin Streets, Buffalo. 
260 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 


531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 





The Original 


Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 

Also 
Wide 

Sheeting 

GUARANTEED 


ALL WIDTHS 
Made by ATLANTIC COTTON MILLS 


PORK SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 
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THE LADIES’ 


HOW SOME GIRLS HAVE EARNED MONEY 








HEN circumstances compel a 
young girl or woman to 
seek work outside her home 
there is usually a period of 
depression when she finds 
how little she really knows 
of practical things, and 
how lamentably she is 
hampered by her lack of 

training. The positions which require no 

technical ability all seem to be filled, and 

the money or time with which to take a 

special course in any department is not to be 

had. What shall I do? What can I do? 
are questions to which she cannot reply. 

It is to answer just such questions as these 
that this article has been prepared. 


& 


ANY mothers are distressed at the care- 
less way in which their children study 
their lessons and do their practicing. To 
such mothers a conscientious young woman 
well grounded in the English branches and 
music, with a slight knowledge of Latin, 
French and German, who would devote her- 
self a couple of hours each day to assisting 
the children in the preparation of their 
lessons, and intelligently directing their prac- 
tice hour, would prove invaluable. 


& 


N OCCUPATION that should come quite 
readily to all women is that of cooking. 
Any woman who can make unusual things is 
sure of a market. People who board or who 
live in apartments are only too ready to avail 
themselves of delicacies of any sort, or, 
indeed, of even substantials. The woman 
from whom one can order a well-boiled and 
daintily garnished ham or tongue, a nicely 
roasted chicken or bird of any sort, some 
soft-shell crabs, some patty shells, croquettes 
all ready to fry, lobster or chicken salad 
ready to serve, good home-made bread, bis- 
cuit, cheese straws, bouillon, charlotte russe, 
jelly, or any dainty dessert, being sure that 
it will arrive in time, and taste as if it had 
had one person’s special attention, is sure 
of steady customers. Let no young woman, 
forced to earn her living, think lightly of this 
method of doing so; it has been tried by 
several, all of whom have succeeded. 
Cracking nuts and extracting the meats is 
another industry which may be followed. 
The work must be done daintily and quickly 
to be acceptable. The nut expert may still 
further add to her income by salting peanuts 
and almonds, and by stoning raisins. 


br) 


KIN to the woman caterer of special deli- 
cacies is the woman marketer, who 
arranges, for a stipulated sum per week or 
month, to do the marketing for a certain 
number of families. The work is pleasant, 
and the girl who succeeds at it is quite sure 
to make herself valuable to her patrons. 


& 


NOTHER pleasant way for a young 
woman to earn money is to undertake 
the place of ‘‘mothers’ helper,’’ and arrange 
to accompany young girls to art galleries, 
concerts, to the weekly dancing classes, 
gymnasium, etc. She may also accompany 
them to and from school and be with them in 
their afternoon walks. A young woman who 
could do all these things, and also fill the place 
of the nurse on her afternoon out, by amus- 
ing and looking after the very little ones, 
would soon make herself indispensable. 


£ 


BRIGHT young girl in an Eastern city, 
who was suddenly compelled to assist in 
adding to the family finances, sent little notes 
to her friends, and also to her acquaintances, 
notifying them of her desire to undertake 
the charge of their skirts—to keep them free 
of spots and dust, and to attend to the facings 
and bindings. It was not long before she 
was able to keep two women at work under 
her supervision, and the financial result from 
her plucky venture was entirely satisfactory. 
Another young girl apprised her friends of 
the fact that she was prepared to do fine iron- 
ing, such as laces, table centres and doilies, 
children’s fine dresses, etc. She provided 
herself, by selling a fur coat which she felt 
did not suit her fallen fortunes, with the 
latest improvements in the way of irons, 
boards, etc., and soon had three young 
women doing the work, while she attended 
to making and sending out the bills. 

Neither of these young girls charged ex- 
orbitant prices; both of them examined all 
work carefully before it was sent home—a 
most necessary precaution in these days—and 
personally made sure that all details were 
honestly attended to. Both of them suc- 
ceeded not only in earning money, but in 
holding the respect of their friends as well as 
of their patrons. 





IN UNUSUAL WAYS WHICH OTHER GIRLS CAN FOLLOW 
By Frances E. Lanigan 








HE girl artist, in these days of much illus- 
tration, does not generally lack for 
occupation, and one of them who recently 
turned her attention to drawing designs for 
dinner-table decoration has been quite suc- 
cessful in selling her work. She arranges 
on paper several designs for a dinner-table 
for a party of eight or ten, as the case may 
be, and submits them to the woman who is 
to give the dinner. When one is selected she 
is engaged to arrange the real table accord- 
ing to her ideas. This she does upon the 
day of the dinner, holding herself respon- 
sible for the flowers, etc. The dinner cards 
she also provides, making them unique and 
peculiarly adaptable to the particular guests 
for whom they are intended. 


& 


EW trades are so overcrowded as that of 
stenography, because twenty girls can be 
found for each position offered. A new 
branch of regular stenography is that of the 
typewriter-stenographer who works by the 
piece. She visits her customers each morn- 
ing, takes notes, and does her work upon her 
own typewriter, returning the letters promptly 
for signature. She also does copying. To 
business men who have not sufficient work, 
nor office room sufficient to share with a type- 
writer, she is invaluable. 

She is also a valued assistant to women 
who are busy with club work, answering their 
letters, copying rules and regulations, and 
filing away their business papers. 
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EMPORARY invalids—and permanent 
ones, too, for that matter—have an intense 
horror of dropping out of the knowledge of 
contemporary things. For them are provided 
attendants who visit them for an hour or 
two each day, reading them the brightest 
news in the daily papers, the new magazines, 
the new books, and keeping them posted as 
to outside affairs. These attendants also 
answer letters, acknowledge cards of inquiry, 
and write acknowledgments of any kindness 
which the invalids may have received. Work 
of this kind requires particular tact and pa- 
tience, as well as a good deal of intelligence. 


& 


ORK that requires much artistic skill is 
that of designing book covers. Agirl 
who feels that she has any talent in that direc- 
tion may find a field by applying to one of the 
large publishing houses for permission to 
compete in the work of designing a cover for 
some new book. Agirl with an original turn 
of mind, who sees a way to make unique and 
popular cover designs, and has the necessary 
artistic skill to carry out her ideas, is sure to 
be successful at cover designing. 


£ 


HEN the day comes for the sweeping of 
the drawing-room or library, the mis- 
tress, unwilling to trust her valued possessions 
to the care of ordinary servants, arranges the 
rooms herself. This takes time, and she 
would be only too glad to relegate this duty 
to hands which she could feel would appre- 
ciate the value of rare bric-a-brac and costly 
editions. Here, then, is another field for a 
young woman, who might arrange to come on 
sweeping days, dust and put away the bric-a- 
brac, carefully fold and put away the draper- 
ies after they have been taken down and 
shaken, cover up the furniture, and prepare 
everything for the person who is to sweep. 
She may also put the bookcases in order, see 
that the books are in their proper places, 
report the absence of any, and have a general 
supervision over the library. When the 
sweeping and dusting are over she may see 
that the furniture is arranged properly, the 
draperies rehung, the photographs, etc., put 
in their proper places, and give the rooms 
those finishing touches which can come only 
from the hands of a refined woman. 


& 


NY young woman who is willing to devote 
herself to invalid children is sure of an 
occupation. There are many children who 
may not be trusted in the hands of the 
average nursemaid, yet who are not ill enough 
to require the trained attendant. For such 
children the personal care of a sympathetic, 
intelligent young girl is invaluable. One 
girl in Pennsylvania has four invalid children 
to care for, to whom, in turn, she devotes her 
entire working day. The hours she spends 
with them are almost the brightest in their 
little lives. She massages them, superintends 
their baths, reads to them, plays with them, 
plays and sings for them, and in fine weather 
takes them out either walking or driving. 
This young girl has been heard of by one of 
the most prominent specialists for children, 
and he is likely to keep her busy. She 
obtained her first work by suggesting her plan 
to her family physician and asking his advice. 
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EW servants understand the care of fine 
bric-a-brac, and the mistress who pos- 
sesses a large collection has usually but little 
time to devote to its care, consequently 
any young woman with a knowledge of the 
proper methods of brushing, washing, polish- 
ing and caring for delicate’ trifles would ina 
large city be almost sure to succeed. Owners 
of collections would be glad to turn this work 
over to a skilled person. This work might 


be obtained either by advertising or through | 


the medium of the Woman’s Exchanges. 


& 


Work that requires great delicacy of 

touch is that of fan mounting—that is, 
the fastening of the leaf upon the sticks. 
The decoration of fans by the application of 
either embroidery, painting or spangling is 
becoming a very remunerative occupation, and 
one which, by reason of its great delicacy, is 
peculiarly suited to women. 


& 


VOCATION that should recommend 
itself to the lover of birds and animals 
is the caring for these pets. The caretaker 
travels from house to house, cleaning and 
caring for the birds, seeing that the pet dog 
and cat are in good condition, and that any 
little ailment is attended to and any serious 
one reported. If the caretaker is clever she 
may have a “‘ pet hospital,’’ where house pets 
of all sorts may receive tender care. 


& 


N OCCUPATION which is new, and which 
has had satisfactory results, is that of 
visiting literary teacher to small children. 
Classes are held three times a week, and 
literature suited to the children’s ages is read 
with and discussed with them. The children 
are encouraged to ask questions and to bring 
any pictures which they may think illustra- 
tive of the simple little literary problems 
which are being solved for them. History 
and botany classes are also in order. 


& 


HE teacher of sewing is also in demand, 

and classes are being formed every day 

to teach the small girl how to utilize her 
thread, needle and thimble. 

One young girl has a class of twenty little 
girls who meet three times a week, and who 
are busily engaged in learning to make gar- 
ments for poor children. Their sewing hour 
is nothing but a practical time; the children 
are not read to nor distracted in any way. 
Every moment of the hour is devoted to plain 
sewing, and nothing else is attempted. 


& 


USINESS and professional women, who 
have but little time to look after their 
clothes, would be glad to secure the services 
of a skilled mender. Men would also be 
glad to avail themselves of such a person. 
The woman who will sew on buttons and 
hooks and eyes, and darn stockings and 
underclothing, is sure of constant work, many 
customers and regular compensation. 


& 


NY woman who is able to arrange menus 
only needs to keep herself posted as to 
what is in market to be successful in securing 
orders. She prepares the menus for an entire 
week, writing down a list for each day with 
the prices, and explains the list to the cook, to 
whom she pays a weekly visit. In this way 
variety is obtained, and no part of the cater- 
ing falls upon the mistress. The menu 
maker also plans company dinners and lunch- 
eons, and arranges for their preparation. 


& 


HE young woman who can teach voice 
culture has a dignified and lucrative 
occupation open to her. It is a well-known 
fact that American girls speak too quickly 
and indistinctly to afford pleasure to their 
hearers. The teacher of voice culture seeks 
to eradicate these faults. Her pupils do not 
number more than eight, and to each member 
she gives special training, teaching her how 
to modulate her voice, how to enunciate dis- 
tinctly, and how to read with the proper 
amount of expression. 

To a class of young children she gives 
lessons in reading, teaching them how to 
read slowly and correctly, explaining difficult 
words as they come along, carefully watching 
pronunciation, and correcting any lapses of 
grammatical form which may occur. 


£ 


AY energetic woman who lives in a city 
where foreign steamers come in can 
nowadays find profitable employment by 
applying to the officials on the dock for per- 
mission to repack trunks after they have been 
overhauled by the custom-houseé officials. 
Trunks are examined so thoroughly and so 


‘unceremoniously under the existing rules 


that the tired traveler, anxious to reach home, 
would be willing to pay almost any price to a 
capable woman whom she could feel would 
repack her trunks-in a careful way. 

The quick-witted girl, in the foregoing 
suggestion may find another—that of packing 
trunks for people who are going away. 
There is quite an art in trunk-packing, and 
money to be made at it, as one girl found out 
who obtained permission to put a card in the 
office of one of the large hotels, saying that 
she would be glad to pack trunks for depart- 
ing guests. Shesecured many customers and 
soon found herself with a steady income. 
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Please read ALL that follows, including 
our now famous standing offer of 


30 NIGHTS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Express prepaid, and back if you are not satisfied. 


Compressing the felt. 
Binding an 

closing the 
tick by 
hand, 







The name that for 46 years 
has stood for the best in 
mattresses and cushions. 
We have cushioned 25,000 
American churches. 


Our product and its name are pro- 


tected by patent. We originated 
and perfected this wonderful process. 
Avoid substitutes. We have no 
Agents. No stores sell our goods. 
See special mail offer below. 





Our mattress is closed in the tick by 


° hand, and never mats, loses shape 
as 1C or gets lumpy. Softer and purer 
than hair cam be; no repicking or 

restuffing ever necessary. 





Not corn-husks or feathers or hair (all 
dirty, dusty, unwholesome), but airy, inter- 
lacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness; 
soft but elastic. A sleep-producer, anc 


probably an heirloom, for they last indefi- 
nitely. Guaranteed vermin-proof. 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if 

it is not even all you have hoped 

Jor, if you don’t believe it to be 

the equal in cleanliness, dura- 

SS bility and comfort of any $50 

hair mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back by re- 
turn mail,‘‘no questions asked.” 


(6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft.6in.) If made in two 
N parts, 50c. extra. Smaller sizes at 
e smaller prices. EXPRESS PREPAID. 


The low price is due to the saving of 
all profits of middlemen. 


OUR BOOK ** The Test of Time,”’ is 
9 mailed free to any one. 

We wish particularly to correspond with 
the skeptical who think our claims exag- 
erated. Send for the book any way—it will 

nterest you to look through it. Our book, 
‘Church Cushions,” also mailed if desired. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Ages of Embroidery 















Childhood 


Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies to 1900 


Order at once and get an early copy of our Annual Publication, 
in a beautiful lithographed cover; containing enough new ideas 
about stitches, needles, centrepieces, doilies, tea cloths, tray 
cloths, pincushions, sofa pillows, etc., to keep a person inter- 
ested in embroidery for the entire year to come. 


16 new, full-page Colored Plates not to be 
found in any other book, 

Some most valuable chapters appear under the following 
headings: ** How to Embroider Flower Stems," ** Table Sets in 
Shell Designs,’ ** Pincushions for Embroidery,” ‘* Books with 
Embroidered Covers,’ ** Sofa Pillows for Embroidery." 

Ask for our new “1900 Book.” Mailed for 10 cents 

tn stamps. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 








Whichever Way 


‘on look at it Eleetro-Silicon 
is the best silver polish in every 
way. Overa million housekeep- 
ers say so. 


OUR WAY 


of proving it is to send 
you, without charge, 
enough to clean all 
your Silver. Simply 
send your address on 
a postal. It’s unlike 
all others. 


Another Way 


Ask any good grocer or druggist, 
or send to us 15 cents in stamps, 
for full-sized box, postpaid. 


* Silicon,”* 34 Cliff St., New York 









































TWELVE DESIGNS FOR PATCHWORK QUILTS 
By Emma Elwell 


FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





“HE most serviceable of 
patchwork quilts are 
made from patches of 
calico joined together 
neatly, lined with white 
cotton, and made up with an 
interlining of sheet wadding, 
quilted in diamonds and bound 
with a bias strip of white or col- 
ored muslin. These quilts are 
easily made, easily laundered, 
and will last almost a lifetime. 
There is no reason why the 
designs given on this page should 
not be utilized for silk patchwork quilts by 
those women who are fortunate enough to 
have silk patches, as well as the time required 
to put them together. The silk quilt is made 










AN EIGHT-POINTED STAR 


up in exactly the same way as the cotton 
but as it may not be sent to the 
laundry neither the patches nor the lining 
selected should be very light in color. 


£ 


HE time was when patchwork quilts 
were seen only in farmhouses, where 
they were brought out when extra bed- 
covering was required, and, redolent of 
sweet lavender, formed the most comfort- 
able and satisfactory of bed-coverings. 
But recently the city housekeeper has 
discovered how much more easily kept in 


one, 


MADE FROM TINY FRILLS OF SILK 


order than either blanket or comforter is the 


patchwork quilt, which repeated visits to the 
laundry neither thickens nor fades, and she 
has made up her mind to add a few of these 





THE WRENCH 


serviceable articles to her stock of winter bed- 
coverings. For her, as well as for the woman 
in the country, to w hom the making of patch- 
Work for quilts represents many pleasant 
Moments, this page has been prepared. 
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AN EFFECTIVE SQUARE 


HE effective square is a good design for 
using up small pieces of calico. Cut the 


patches the shape shown in illustration, join- 
ing the dark and light pieces alternately. 





THE STATE HOUSE STEPS 






















HE State House steps patch looks 
well when made in red and white. 
The eight-pointed star may be made 
of any material and in any colors, as 
may the album patch, the wrench, the 
bird-in-the-air, and the beggar’s patch. 
The patch made from tiny frills of 
silk is intended to utilize the pieces 
left after using a pinking-iron. 


THE ALBUM PATCH 


HE saw-tooth de- 
sign is made by 
cutting strips of light 
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Sth WE eal ke and dark cotton, seam- 
ie) ae 1 Ss ing them together, 
making the dark strips 

half the width of the 

light, and joining to 

them dark points on 

the inside, and squares 

made of the two colors 

on the outside, alter- 

nating the strips and 


making them fit neatly. 
This pattern has the 
virtue of simplicity of 
design, and of effective- 


ness when complete. 


THE BEGGAR'S PATCH 





THE SAW-TOOTH DESIGN 


HE basket 
patch is 
made in two 
colors. If care 
be taken the 
basket may be 
cut in one 
piece and neat- 
ly hemmed on 
a white square. 
This quilt 
should be made 


A BASKET PATCH 


up of alternate strips 
of the basket patches, 
and plain white. 


& 


ae 


IRISH CHAIN PATCH 


HE herring-bone 
patch is effective 
if made from Turkey 
red and white cotton. 
The strips should be 
an inch and a half 
wide set together to 
form points, as shown 
in the illustration. 


O MAKE a block accord- 

ing to the Irish chain 
pattern cut a triangle of dark 
material. From the right an- 
gle corner of the figure cut a 
block three inches square. 
To the base of the figure thus 
obtained join the bases of 
three triangular-shaped 
pieces of a light-colored ma- 
terial. Into the spaces between the light 
triangles fit triangles of the dark material 
of the same size. This will give you one- 
half of the block, a figure having a long 
side. Reverse the colors in making the other 
half of the block and join the two long sides. 
In joining the blocks fit the toothlike points 
on the dark side of one block into the corre- 
sponding space on the light side of the other. 








HERRING-BONE PATCH 
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One Thousand 
Five Hundred Dollars 


Will be given for the best FIFTEEN 
STORIES about the remarkable 


Sorosis Shoes 


Now so universally worn by women. 








| Pree: Five Hundred Dollars 
Prize: LWO Hundred and Fifty Dollars 


Etc. 


This Offer, made by the Manufacturers 


of Sorosis, is to 


Women Only 
Send for Fuil Particulars to 


A. E. LITTLE AND COMPANY 
No. 75 Blake, Lynn, Mass. 


Note: There is nothing more attractive and helpful to 
romance S an a handsome foot. SOROSIS as 
plied to os fo now © heuseh: id wenland means 

all that is best. The "newline one is aware that SOKUSIS 


makes her feet look well and feel well. 





To enable ladies in all parts of the 
country to linetheir gowns with genuine 


NEARSILK 
NUBIAN "tnscs™ 


we have arranged to send samples, on 
application, and the name of the 
nearest dealer who sells the genuine 
goods in case her local dealer does 
not carry them in stock. 

Nearsilk comes in all colors, and 
the genuine can only be sold at 25c. 
a yard. Each piece has a tag attached 
stamped “Nearsilk—trade-mark.” 
The Nubian Fast Black Linings are 
guaranteed fast, and will not rub off or 
discolor the undergarments. Every yard 
is stamped on selvage, ** Nubian Fast 
Black.’’ ‘The manufacturers will 
replace every lining so stamped which 
does not give perfect 





satisfaction. 


The Nubian and Nearsilk Lining Co. 
P. O. Box 230, New York City 





There is no Kodak but the 


No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak 


For 3'14x3% 


FEasiman Kodak 











Pictures 


Uses Eastman’s light- 


$ .00 proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 

daylight. 
Fine achromatic lens, safety - shutter, 


set of three stops and socket for tripod 
| screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues Sree of dealers 
or by mail. 


The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 











oi 

Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy vo thread, easy t 
Send 10 cents for Sample Case 


© sew with, 


AGENTS to sell a, -ightning Needies in every home. 
- il ought nine times out of ten. Send for 
WANTED terms, circt vy and /ree cnaiit. 


THE LIGHTNING NE ¥ DLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 


Wedding 





| INVITATIONS 


Announcements; Reception, 
At Home and Church Cards. 
New Styles. 

Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 





26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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BARLER 


$4.75 
to $10.00 


The smallest size heats a good-sized room in coldest weather for 
less than one cent an hour. If YOUR DEALER cloes not 
sell BARLER HEATERS we will ship you one and pay the 
freight. If it is not the finest Oil Heater you ever saw we will 
refund your money. Write to-day for a lot of information and 
testimonials that will convince any one. 
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PURITAN sesters 


ODORLESS PORTABLE 
QUICK HEAT 





Heats 
Large 
Room 
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FIVE-MINUTE TALKS ON GOOD HEALTH 
By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 
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How to Obtain Pure Air 


ANY are the ways of ventilating 
a room, but the following is the 
simplest, safest and least expen- 
, sive: 

A board four inches wide and as 
long as the width of the lower window- 
sash is to be fitted so perfectly to the 

<vy bottom of the lower sash as to be a 
part of it. Thus, through the opening be- 
tween the upper and lower windows at the 










Weighs 


Rewick 8 











Two Sizes 
| | CATALOGUE FREE - 
Ask your dealer db 
for them 


_ | 
The Cleveland Foundry Company 
| 






72 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Every One Guaranteed 
Are Good 
Stoves 






Heaters 








Freight 
Paid 


Barler Heaters last a lifetime and save their cost ony year. 


A. C. BARLER MPG. CO., 104 Lake St., Chicago 











PREGA ALLA IAG GARG A GAGA DA | 
DON’T LET YOUR FURNACE EAT UP FUEL 
this Fall. Put ina 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


One of our Grates will 
heat and ventilate thor- 
oughly your entire 
house, up to freezing 
weather, using half the 
fuel of a furnace. One 
will heat several large 
rooms in severest 
weather. They fit any 
fireplace and burn any 
kind of fuel. 

Write immediately for 
ont hnt catalogue 10,” which 

SE contains our guarantee. 


= BE. A. JACKSON & BRO., 52 Beekman St., New York = 
BA GUVLEEVMALEMMELAMEBRAD DBAS 


Pears 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 
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The cheapest soap in. 
all the world besides. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; | 
all sorts of people use it. 


SAVE 72, Your FUEL 





COST $2.00 AND UP 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write 
for booklet on economy in heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 


24 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








. senc 5 e o rt 
Stamped Linens, 32% Sanced Cher | 


Doylie (design Cali- 
fornia Poppy) and our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


The B. J. PATTON ART CO., P. 0. Box 2198, San Franeiseo, Cal. | 





usin THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR | 


centre no draught is felt, and there is a con- 
stant current of outgoing (impure) air and 
incoming (pure) air, both day and night. 

Do not be afraid of the night air. What- 
ever it may be (except in yellow fever dis- 
tricts, when the disease is prevalent and most 
dreaded after sundown), it is better to breathe 
the change of air created by a proper current 
than to breathe over and over again the foul 
and poisonous air of the closed room. 


& 2 
Hints on Bathing 


F YOU want good health, a clear complex- 
ion and a system well toned, take a cold- 
water hand-bath three hundred and sixty-five 
days each year. The water should be of a 


temperature to suit the body. If you are ofa 
vigorous constitution, or wish to be, have 
the water col/d—that is, if you have sufficient 
vitality for the reaction; if not, begin with 
lukewarm water and have it less warm each 
day as the body gradually becomes accus- 
tomed to it. 

Rub the body vigorously while bathing. 
Too vigorous rubbing after the bath is not 
wise, as it causes one to perspire and then to 
become chilled after dressing. Put a hand- 
ful of salt (sea salt is preferable) in the basin 
of water. It will make you less liable to 
catch cold, and is a good tonic for the skin; 
better, in my opinion, than lotions. 


& 


O NOT take a tub bath of hot water more | 


than once a week—not once a month 


if you are of a nervous temperament. The | 
fibrous nerves terminate at every part of the | 


body and thereby conduct the vital force off 
whenever they are thus excited. 
magnetism wasted, but the ends of the nerves 
are thrown into a state of excitement. 

Always end a hot-water bath by a quick 
rinsing of the body with cold water. You 
should feel neither too chilled nor too warm 
when you are leaving the bath, especially if 
you must go directly into the open air. 


2 82 & 
FIVE-MINUTE LESSONS IN GOOD HEALTH 


One of these lessons will be given each month, providing every time for the exercise of a | 
Although the instructions may be advantageously followed by both 


new set of muscles. 


sexes, they are designed to be of special benefit to girls. 


Correct Position is to physical education 
what the foundation is to a house. There 
should always be a correct position of the 
body when standing, sitting or walking in 
order to insure correct carriage of the body. 
Grace should not be sought at the expense 
of strength, nor strength at the expense of 
grace. But grace teaches conservation of 
vital force; awkwardness is an undue expen- 
diture, or dissipation, of that same force. 


Stand Against the Wall (see illustration), 
first touching the heels to the wall, then the calf 
of the leg, then as much of the body as possi- 
ble, pressing the shoulders 
squarely against the wall, and 
drawing back the head with 
the chin in. Standing thus, 
which is not a correct position, 
but only a means ‘to an end, 
will give you an active chest— 
that is, raised and fixed mus- 
cularly: in other words, placed 
in correct position independ- 
ently of the breathing. Now 
sway from the wall without 
moving the feet or bending 
any part of the body. Instead, 
the whole body is swayed 
forward by being pivoted at 
the ankles. Thus, while the 
heels are still touching the 
wall, the weight of the body 
is removed from the heels to 
the centre of the feet, a point 
midway between the heels 
and the balls of the feet—the 
true centre of gravity. To 
obtain correct position when 
not standing against the wall, 
stand erect, chest active, chin 
in; draw back the knees, hips and abdomen, 


| and cast the weight of the body from the 


heels to the centre of the feet. 


The Right Way to Sit when you wish to 
rest is to relax every muscle—let go. But 
when there is work to do, sit as far back in 
the chair as you can (ordinary chair), but do 
not touch your back to the chair-back. The 
spinal column should be in as perfect a posi- 
tion as when you are standing correctly, 
the body as well poised and as freely 
pivoted at the hips when sitting as it should 
be from the ankles when standing. See to 
it that the chair is not too close to the desk 
or table when reading, writing or eating. 
Do not stoop. Keep your mind on the 
position of the spinal column. That right, 
all right; that wrong, all wrong. 


When You are Walking do not allow the 
body to settle, as that compels the legs to do 
all the work. Keep the chest active and the 
chin in. Give the chest the appearance of 
leading; the abdomen, never. Do not try to 
strike the ball of the foot first, nor allow the 
heel to strike heavily; but the ball and the 
heel should touch the floor as nearly as pos- 
sible simultaneously. With every step you 
take there should be little or no thought 
given to the movement of the legs. They 
should be well pivoted at the hips, with very 
slight knee action. Feel an impulse from 
the chest—an impulse as if an invisible some- 
thing were leading you onward and upward. 
You will observe a lightness of step, yet 
firmness without rigidity, and a general 
buoyancy probably never before experienced. 


Perfect Freedom for the action of the 
heart, stomach, liver and lungs is secured by 
correct position in standing and _ sitting; 
hence the importance. Add these to correct 
carriage of the body and you have relieved 
the pressure at the base of the brain, oppres- 
sive breathing, and the jar to brain, spinal 
column and kidneys. The health will be 
improved, and walking will be a pleasure. 


S 8S & 
MR. AND MRS. WARMAN’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Warman will answer questions on this page, or reply to questions addressed 
to them in care of the Journal—Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to women. 
| Postage must be inclosed where replies by mail are desired. 


Forearm Exercises of a special nature are neces- 


| sary to produce symmetrical development. Such 


exercises will be described in due time in these 
columns. 


French Heels are more or less injurious if worn 
on the street. The weight of the body should not be 
borne heavily upon the heel, but midway between 
the heel and the ball of the foot. The French heel 
is placed for shapeliness of the foot, not for grace in 
walking. An all-day jaunt by a man with such heels 
on his shoes would incapacitate him for work. 


The Trained Skirt comes in the same category 
with French heels. For a_ special occasion no 
reasonable fault can be found with the woman who 
wishes to wear a train, but the street dresses which 
are allowed to trail are unhygienic. From a health 
point of view they are to be condemned for street 
use, nothing being more sensible than what is known 
as skirts of walking length. 


“Flying all to Pieces’’ is a no more common 
expression than it is a common ailment. While 
nervousness is the immediate cause, there is still a 
cause back of that. In the majority of cases it is 


| not so much a weakness of the nerves as the undue 


expenditure of vital aud nervous force. You should 
eat such foods as will supply nervous energy, and 
then learn to husband your strength and avoid the 
nervous leakage. Remove all tension. When you 
find yourself nervously drumming with your fingers 
and patting your foot, stop both instantly. Thus by 
| degrees the victory will be complete in proportion as 
the will power is strengthened. 


Fluttering of the Heart, in some cases, is caused 
by nervousness, and the nervousness is the lack of 
self-control—not necessarily weakness of the nerves. 
Learn to command your breath, making it rhythmi- 
cal, and you will completely command yourself. 


Importance of Ventilation. The first, the greatest 
and the everlasting need of a physical existence is 


air, and it must necessarily contain a certain amount | 
of oxygen in order that life may be sustained. | 


Every one should have two thousand cubic feet of 
fresh air every hour. Air that is breathed twice 
contains enough carbonic acid gas to extinguish a 
light. One burning gas jet consumes as much 
oxygen as sixteen persons do. 


Appendicitis is caused by extraneous matter enter- 
ing the vermiform appendix, and not by the swallow- 
ing of seeds. If you have a pain in the region of the 
appendix, call on a figst-class physician and follow 
his advice. Remenper that the appendix is normally 
closed against all foreign substance, and that proper 
food and proper exercise will keep the system in 
such condition that there will be nothing to fear. 


To Overcome Short-Windedness it is necessary 
to control the diaphragm. Avoid clavicular breath- 
ing. Cultivate what I term an active chest (raised 
and fixed muscularly, independent of the breath). 
As soon as you gain control of the diaphragm you 
will have complete mastery of your breathing. If 
you wish to hold the breath for a spurt in running or 


when mounting a hill while on the bicycle, take a | 


deep inhalation and then check the diaphragm so as 
to control it in its upward movement. 


Not only is | 
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A Connoisseur’s Collec 


Tony Faust, St. Louis, is one of the 
world’s famous caterers; his café the 
rendezvous of discriminating epicures. 
His choice of our best blend of coffee, for 
exclusive use on his table, gave a name to 


Blanke’s Faust Blend 


You can drink coffee of the same su- 
perior, smooth, rich flavor if you demand 
Faust Blend at your club or restaurant, or 
buy it for your home. It costs more 
because it is worth more—in 3-pound 
air-tight cans, whole, ground or pulver- 
ized, $1.30 per can. Ask your dealer 
for it—if he hasn’t it we will send you, 
to any part of the United States, a 
3-pound can, express prepaid, at 
regular price. 


Tree to —- tells how to 
make good coffee, how to 
take care of the coffee-pot, 
how to economize the coffee 
gives recipe for every kind 
of coffee, and valuable infor- 
mation to coffee makers and 
coffee drinkers. It is worth 
ten dollars—free on request. 


C. F. Blanke Coffee Co., St. Louis 


| 
Our booklet, “‘ Coffee from 
| 









veottd? Made of soft, fleecy layers of 
Merritt ~ pure, sterilized wool. Warmes 
‘ and pee ween than or 

other bed-covering. ‘The 

Any Luxurious wool is first covered 


with cheesecloth (see 


size or é 
weight H Ith cut). It is then put 
desired. Ask ea into outside cover, 


your deater for aang yp yA 
them. rite for » ¢ ) 
samples and de- Comforts. gy Phd ng 
scriptive booklet, desirable. 


iigespene: Odorless 
Dustless 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





“Macey” 


Desks ie 
|—6©$19.85 >> Ea Py seas ~ 


“Macey” desk, 
No. 10-H, direct 
from the factory, 
freight prepaia, 
sent on “ Ap- 
proval,” to be 
returned af ow? 

| expense if not 

| pasvvely the 
vest roll-top desk 
ever sold at the price. Ask for Catalogue. 


; to all points east of the Missis- 
We Prepay Freight sippi and north of South Carolina. 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furnitu-e 
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) Peerless Creations 
! in MANTELS 
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The right mantel will give 
character, ‘add dignity, lend 
an air of elegance to the 
plainest room. We have ex- 
quisitely designed and beau- 
tifully finished creations in 
hardwood and tiles, and ar 
tistic productions in moulded 
brick, to suit any style of 
house. Shipped direct fr ™ 
the makers at factory prices. 


We pay the freight 


Send for illustrated catalogu 
showing mantels from $10.00 up 


ALCOTT, ROSS & SCULLY CO. 
2923 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 


Da en 














7 cents per copy 
Cents | SHEET MUSIC, is\ics*tor'si 
r 9 Sold everywhere at 
pe 30 cents to $1.00 per copy. Catalogue of 12,000 
pieces FREE to any address. 


| Copy BREHM BROTHERS, Erie, Pa- 
































It should if it is made of the right ma- 
terial. Hammar Paint is guaranteed not 
to crack, peel, blister or chip for 5 years, or 

we will refund your paint cost in cash. 

Pure white lead will not last half so long. It 
is poorly made nowadays:and dissolves the 
linseed oil. That’s why it rubs and washes off so 
soon. Besides, there is good reason that there 
should be an equal advance in paint as well as 
in other things of this progressive age. White 
lead is a back number. There are other better 
aml more durable paint' materials. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ Truth About House Paint,”’ 
tells about it—it is free 
—also 1000 practical 
painters’ testimonials. 
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NOT READY MIXED 


is the perfection of 27 years’ experience in making 
paint. Itis ground very thick. You add linseed 
oil, gallon to gallon, making pure paint for $1.20 
per gallon—saving 25 per cent. of your paint cost. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS—THEY ARE FREE 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1218 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
























s112 dollars’ : 
Two Million “224%: Houses Alone 
being erected from my designs this season, attest 
my ability to serve you satisfactorily. 














COMPLETE, including full basement, painting, back 
Fosfor , heating, plumbing, ventilating, screens, 

ardwood finish, ornamental cornices, panel 
paneled staircase and ingle-nook, sideboard, hard woc 
floors throughout, mantels, etc. 


“Keith's Home-Builder,” a monthly illustrating 


ten or more of the latest 
designs, with valuable and practical ideas for build- 
ing, furnishing and decorating a moderate-cost home— 
10c. One of my designs, published in ‘tHE LavpiEs’ 
Home JouRNAL, has n erected over 500 times. 


My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
50 Studies of Sum. C’tt’g’s, 8 50 


8 50; 5OC'st’g $1200 to $1600, 
25 Brick & Comb’n Houses, .50| 90 “ $1600 to $2000, 1.00 
15 Practicable Stables,. . .50/102 “ §2000 to $2500, 1.00 
10 Model Schoolthouses, . 1.00) 86 “ §2500 to $3000, 1.00 
21 Modern Churches, . . 2.00) 82 * 2000 to $4000, 1.00 
40 Cottages, less than $800, 50, 56 “ 4000 and up’d, 1.00 


50 Costing $800 to $1200, .50 190 mostly $1500 to $3500, 1. 
“ The Bullding of It”: a practical book on construct'n, 128 pp., 1.00 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 174 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Residen 

carter” J ARTISTIC HOMES 
Stores. A 304-PAGE BOOK 
Etc. OF DESIGNS 

Bee cf low-cost houses, 95c. 
a “THE COTTAGE: 


BUILDER ” 
Issued Monthly. 


$1 per annum, 
with any two 
25-cent books. 


Sample 1 0c. 


Copy, 

My Specialty: 
Hligh-grade Domestic 
ne Feclesiastical, Mouu- 
mental and Municipal 

Architecture, 


From Book of $1200 to $1500 Houses 
32 Moderate-Cost Houses, - 25¢ 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 2h 
$2 Cottages, Bks.1,3,4 (each), 25¢ 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 2he 
32 Double Houses, - + B5e 32 Houses, $1500 to $2500, 2ie 
82 Artistic Churches, - - - 2be 32 Houses, $1800 to $2000, 25 
HERBERT €. CHIVERS, ARCH’T, Wainwright Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 














See What 


$250 


Will Do! 
FURMAN BOILERS 
For Steam and Hot Water. 
Catalogue Free. 
The Herendeen Mfg. Co. 
50 Broad 8t., Geneva, N.Y. 








When you become interested in 


BUILDING A HOME 


Write to us. 


Our Little White Book 


of Gem Designs is a beauty; brand- 
new ; it tells aa business. Sent free 
if you name price of house wanted. 

A “ee sketch of a Floor Plan from 





you, giving requirements and price 
house wanted, will be scaled up in handsome shape for you 
free. Our large Book of Elegant Designs and Plans, all styles, 
all prices, sent for $1.00. Book of low-cost houses, 25 cents. 











GEORGE F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 


FINE FURNITURE 


on be had at the cost of infe- 
‘or work by purchasing di- 

fect from Grand Rapids—the 
sgniture centre of the world— 

where styles are the newest, 

jglections largest and prices 

ett Catalogue of choice frame, imported silk dam- 
ections for a 2-cent stamp. ask, $35; retails at $60. 


A.Linn Murray, Designer and Furnisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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This Virginia high-back 
sofa, 58-inch mahogany 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-free 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
(For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1t Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
S&S 8S S&S 


THE THEATRE OF TO-DAY AS IT REALLY IS 
Described by the Best Authority in America 


te 





PHOTOGRAPH BY DANA 


THE opinion of the JOURNAL the time is ripe for the telling of 
the true story of ‘‘ The Theatre and Its People’’: 
will be told in successive issues of the magazine, beginning in October. 
It has taken two years to make the plans and to collect satisfactory 
material for this series of articles, which will be, so far as the JoURNAL 
knows, the first series of the kind ever published. 

The keynote of these articles will be their absolute truthfulness. 
They have been prepared by Mr. Franklin Fyles, the dramatic editor 
of the New York ‘‘ Sun,”’ the author of several successful plays, and | 
a recognized authority on all theatrical subjects. 
unusual opportunities in the last quarter of a century to learn all that | 
is to be learned about every phase of the theatrical business. 
work for the JouRNAL has been done in a perfectly unprejudiced 


and the story 


manner, and will give a more correct idea of the theatre of to-day 


than could possibly be gained in any other way. 


This series of articles will contain no 


plea for the stage, the aim being solely to give the facts connected with the theatre. 
It would be impossible to tell in a few sentences the full scope of this series: it must suffice 


to say that no point of interest has been overlooked. 


Besides explaining how a theatre is 


built and how managed, Mr. Fyles will touch upon such topics as these: how a play is 
written; how much the author receives; how books are turned into plays; profits of the 
most successful dramas; the making of an actor; dramatic schools; salaries; rehearsals; 
cost of costumes; the first night; back of the footlights; on the stage during a performance; 
how effects of rain, snow and moonlight are produced, etc. 

These are merely a few of the subjects treated, but they serve to show how wide a range 


the series will cover. 
merit. 
obtainable, as the desire is to make this 


As for the illustrations, they will be profuse and of the first order of 
Expense has not been considered in the attempt to get the most satisfactory pictures 


A Series Which Will Stand Forever as Authoritative 
Ss 3s 8 


$100 FOR PICTURES OF MODEL KITCHENS 


S ANNOUNCED last month, the JOURNAL, 
wishing to show photographs of kitchens 

so arranged as to make work as easy as 
possible, offers six prizes for pictures, as 
follows: $50.00 for the kitchen most conven- 
iently arranged for easy work; $25.00 for the 
next best; $10.00 for the third best; $5.00 
for each of the three next in merit. The 
term ‘‘ kitchen’’ may be extended to mean 
any room immediately related to the kitchen. 
All photographs must be sent to the Art 
Bureau of the JOURNAL before November 1. 
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PRIZE PICTURES OF SCHOOLROOMS 


N THE February issue an invitation was 
extended to send to the JOURNAL photo- 
graphs of schoolrooms in which artistic or un- 
usual ideas for decoration had been success 
fully carried out. Prizes were offered for the 
best pictures, and before the closing of the 
competition hundreds were received. Those 
sent by J. E. Baggett, Waukegan, Illinois, 
have been chosen as entitled to the first prize 
of $25.00. To Imelda E. Brooks, Garfield 
School, Pasadena, California, the second prize 
of $15.00 has been awarded. 


m 
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A SPARKLING STORY OF BOSTON LIFE 


” ER BOSTON EXPERIENCES,” which 

will begin in the October number of the 
JOURNAL, is a story so bright as fairly to capti- 
vate one at the start, and to hold the closest 
attention till the last word. It has a peculiar 
charm, for the reason that no city except Boston 
could possibly offer the same opportunity for 
such remarkable experiences as those so 
breezily and _ fascinatingly described by 
Margaret Allston, who visits relatives living in 





the fashionable section of the town, and is taken to the best social, musical, dramatic, literary 


and artistic entertainments. 


Her descriptions of 
customs and favorite fads, are given in a humorous and most delightful style. 


the people she meets, their peculiar 


The love story 


of a club man runs through the serial, which will be illustrated not only with many excel- 
lent drawings, but also with photographs of many of the well-known places mentioned. 


This is One of the Best Stories the Journal Has Ever Obtained 


& & 


OUTDOOR WINDOW GARDENS 


O NOT forget that the JouRNAL has 
offered prizes for photographs of outside 
window gardens: a first prize of $25.00, a 
second prize of $10.00, and three third prizes 
of $5.00 each. All photographs should be 
sent to the Art Bureau before October 1. In 
all cases return postage should be inclosed. 
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DAN BEARD’S NEXT CONTRIBUTION 


ILL be published in the October issue, 

and will be fully as attractive a feature 
for wide-awake boys as all his previous 
articles have been. His subject will be ‘'A 
Circus in the Attic,’’ and his treatment of it 
will open the boys’ eyes to pleasant possi- 
bilities of which they never dreamed. 


2 8 & 
NEW PRIZES OF $250.00 FOR PICTURES 


|S 


AN editorial in the JoURNAL of December last attention was called to the remarkable 
tendency of people of the present day to leave the cities and make homes in the suburbs. 


The sign is a good one, and it is partly because the JOURNAL believes so thoroughly in this 
change as one for the better that it has done so much of late to quicken the interest in 


suburban affairs generally by offering prizes for photographs. 


It now offers two hundred 


and fifty dollars for pictures of rural churches and country clubs. 


The churches may be of stone, brick or wood—it makes no difference which. 
beauty and picturesqueness are the points to be kept in mind. 


Good taste, 
By these pictures it is 


designed to afford not merely the pleasure which may be derived from examining them, but 
also suggestions to parishes which may be about to erect new edifices. 
So in a general way of the country club houses: they may be the homes of social, outing, 


athletic, boating, tennis or golf clubs—in fact, clubs of any sort. 


But they must have some 


attractive features, or show something out of the common, to make the pictures eligible for 


prizes. 


Each photograph must be plainly marked with the name and address of the sender, 


besides the location of the building, and all must be sent to the Art Bureau of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL before November 1, together with stamps for their return should they prove 


unavailable. 


PICTURES OF RURAL CHURCHES 


Piatt Pvbae. 22 ovcccccccccccsccsscoces $50.00 
Second Prise... .. 2-0. cecccccrccccccecs 25.00 
Tiird Prizes, two, each.........--- 10.00 
Fourth Prizes, six, each ..--.----+++ 5.00 


The full list of prizes to be awarded is as follows: 


PICTURES OF COUNTRY CLUBS 


PP cbs ccdbes chbwedeuaeeenee $50.00 
Third Prizes, two, each........ -. 10,00 
Fourth Prizes, six, each.....-...... 5.00 


Twenty Prizes in all, Amounting to $250.00 


Mr. Fyles has had | 


His | 


| 
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We All Use Them 


Perhaps yours have seen their best days and you 
| have about made up your mind to purchase new. 
You think you are sure, if you ask for and receive 
| “* Rogers goods,”’ it will be all right. You are not 
however, for there are many grades of su-called 
“Rogers goods."’ There is only one 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


brand of Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. (note ** 1847 ’’). 
This same brand was aeed by our grandparents, and 
is the only “ Rogers”’ silverware which has been 
in use since the year 1847. Fictitious brands of 
**Rogers"’ spoons, etc., were unknown till many 
years later. Be sure the prefix ‘‘ 1847”’ is stamped 
on every article and you will get original quality. 
Send for Catalogue 583 R. Made only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere 

















Solid — 
Silver 
Inlaid 


SPOONS and FORKS 


are guaranteed in family 
use for 25 years. A spoon 
inlaid with sterling silver can- 
not show worn spots on the back, 
for when the silver plate wears off 
the spoon then rests on solid silver. For 
good, hard table use they are unexcelled. 














The trade-mark “ E. STERLING INLAID FE” 
is a guarantee of quality. The most 
artistic designs are furnished in 
the Inlaid brand. For sale 









by all Jewelers. 
Send for Booklet No. 172 R, ¥ 
with illustrations, price- - © 
list and guarantee. . % r 
; n%, : 
| The HOLMES & ae 
EDWARDS Aine, 
SILVER CO. Bsa Sy 
Bridgeport, Conn. “EER ‘Y 

















Direct from Maker to Wearer. 


Service Serges 


(Manufactured like Men's) 


Are the Best for Ladies’ Suits 


Black, blue, dark and medium grays, 55 to 58 
inches wide. Highgrade. Fast colors, superior 
finish. Accp their shape inthe garment. More 
economica/ than any other serge, and warranted. 
The great width cuts to best advantage. Sponged 
free of charge. Sold direct only. 

Send for free samples and booklet 
Serge Mills Co., Dept. H, Worcester, Mass. 








Notwithstanding the fact that on April 19 fire de- 
stroyed in an hour our main factory, we are ina position 
to furnish a better line of Oil Heaters than ever before. 

We have reproduced some interesting photographs 


of this disaster, and will send a booklet telling the 
thrilling story of the fire, with illus 
trations, and of our quick recovery, 
free, with our Oil Heater Catalogue. 
No household, however well equipped, 
is complete without a good lampstove. 
1000 of our Celebrated 
Florence Lamp _ Stoves, 
value $1000, to be distrib 
uted among retailers and 
individuals who have never 
had them. Send for our 
Special Offer. 
Our Automatic Blueflame Cabinet 
Oil Cooker continues to grow in favor; 









| it is not only the best Summer Stove ever devised, but 


} 


the most desirable Winter Stove where no heat is re 


| quired beyond cooking. Ask for Catalogue and prices. 


i 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., Gardner, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oilstoves in the World. 
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Edited by Margaret Bottome 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HILE sitting at State 
Conventions last spring 
in Ohio and in Michigan, 
I had some thoughts, as 
the roll of the various 
Circles was read, which 
may, perhaps, be of help 
to the readers of this 
page. Some names were 

called which I had not heard before. They 

were so new, and so full of suggestion and 
interest to me, that I have determined to 
write about them to the Daughters. 

I cannot promise to give a little talk to 
every Circle in our Order, but if the new 
ones which are forming, because of what I 
have written in the JouRNAL, will send me 
the names of their Circles I will try to write 
to them occasionally. I do not know how 
many Circles are named the ‘‘ Every-Day 
Circle,’’ but I know of one, and I want to say 
how much I like the name. The days differ; 
‘some days must be dark and dreary’’; 
some days are so bright; some days every- 
thing goes smoothly, and some days are so 
very hard; some days one is sick; some days 
so well that it seems a joy just to live, but an 
‘‘ Every-Day Circle’’ means that, no matter 
what the day brings, according to our Order, 
Faith, Hope and Love are to be lived out; no 
matter what has happened, these three are 
to be on hand—Faith, Hope and Love. 


+ 
One Circle with a Cheery Name 


| IMAGINE that there are numbers of circles 

calling themselves ‘‘ Hopeful Circles.’’ 
And I want them to get all that is possible 
from their name, and to regard themselves 
as being devoted to hope. You know hope 
always has to do with what we do not see. 
One element in hope is expectation, and if 
God is like a mother, and it is written, ‘‘As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you,’’ then I say God will see to it 
that we shall get what we hope in Him for. 
When my children were little I always took 
home something to them for fear they would 
expect something. And if I had promised 
to take them anything that settled it ; what- 
ever else I forgot, the promise made to my 
children was not forgotten. 

Many years ago I learned this lesson. The 
grandmother of certain little children, an 
intimate friend of mine, told me that her 
grandchildren were ill, and the grandfather 
went up in the nursery to see them before 
going down to business. Before he left the 
room the children gathered around him 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, grandpa, do bring us a 
box of paints when you come home.’”’ So he 
promised. He told his wife before going out 
what he had promised, and she warned him 
not to forget. ‘‘ Never forget a promise 
made to children,’’ she said. When he 
returned in the afternoon he went up at once 
to the nursery. The children were overjoyed 
to see him, and they pulled him over to a 
corner of the room, and he read the words 
they had made with their blocks: ‘‘I thank 
you, grandpa, for the box of paints.’’ They 
had not even asked if he had the box of 
paints. They thanked him before they saw 
them; they knew that he would not forget. 

How is it with us? Do we thank God for 
what we have not seen? Will not the 
“Hopeful Circle’’ become like little chil- 
dren? Oh, what wonderful things will come 
to pass if we will but hope and trust in God! 
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We Can Live Only a Day at a Time 


= will come days when some of you 

will say, in the language of Whittier: 

‘* How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on!" 

But you are to live on, and hope on, and 
serve all around you. I do not say that it 
will always be easy, but you must always re- 
member that you belong to the ‘‘ Every-Day 
Circle,’’ and you must encourage yourselves. 
In what, do you say? Well, we read in the 
old Book that ‘‘ David encouraged himself in 
the Lord his God ’’; he drew his strength and 
encouragement from what was in another. 

If you call your Circle the ‘‘ Every-Day 
Circle’? remember that you can live only 
a day at a time; do not put any past day or 
any future day into the day on hand. One of 
the great preachers of this century said that 
every morning just so much of work, of 
joy, of sorrow, and grace, just sufficient for 
the day, was weighed out for each one of us, 
but that no grace was provided for imaginary 
trials. The ‘‘ Every-Day Circle’’ is a sug- 
gestive name. I think I shall give its mem- 
bers snatches from time to time of old songs 
I used to sing when I was trying to live ‘‘a 
day at a time.’’ One was: 

‘* Bear thy cross cheerfully 

Whate’er it be, 

Dream not so tearfully 
Waiting to see 

How the dark waves of life 
Their mission bring ; 

Conquest comes but through strife : 
Conquer and sing.” 





We Should be Reverent in All Our Thoughts 


|? IS another person, and we are to rever- 
ence this other individual, a younger 
brother or a younger sister. Think what a 
change there would be in family life if this 
were thought of and acted on; think how 
beautiful it would be if the husband had a 
reverence for his wife, and the wife for the 
husband; children for the father and mother, 
and the father and mother for the children. 
Ah! if we come really to know the meaning 
of reverence, all names will become sacred, 
hallowed to us, and thus the kingdom that 
consists of righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost will come in our own hearts, 
and thus His will will be done on earth even 
as it is done in Heaven where the angels 
** continually do dwell.” 

My heart went right out to the ‘‘ Do What 
You Can Circle’’ when I heard its name. I 
do not know what the members have taken for 
their motto, but I imagine it is this: ‘*‘ She 
hath done what she could’’—not perhaps what 
she thought she would do, not what others 
hoped she would do, but simply what she 
could; and I shall never cease to be thankful 
that it was the Master Himself who said: ‘‘ Let 
her alone; she hath done what she could.”’ 


ow 
One Woman Who Did All She Could 


KNOW of one instance where one woman 
did all she could for another and the result 
was happiness for both. Two young married 
women lived in the same house; one had had 
careful New England training, the other had 
had notraining at all. Living in the same 
house, they naturally became acquainted. 
The apartment of one was a model of neat- 
ness and order; the other the exact opposite. 
Both of these young wives had to do their 
own work. The New England bride had 
been taught by a careful mother how to cook 
everything; she knew how to do everything 
that a housekeeper should know, and in some 
way she found out how matters stood with 
the young wife in the next apartment, for 
the slovenly, pretty creature showed traces 
of tears that told the story. The husband of 
the New England bride tried to prevent his 
young wife from interfering, when she 
declared she would show and teach the 
other what to do. The husband said, ‘‘ Let 
her alone. She probably does all she can.’’ 
** Yes,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ but she doesn’t know 
how, and I must teach her how.’’ And she 
did. The story is too long to tell you, but 
she managed it, though the task was exceed- 
ingly difficult, and she saved two people 
from much unhappiness and sorrow. That 
is what ‘‘She hath done what she could’’ 
means. All that goes under the head of 
“friendly visiting’’ means just what I am 
writing about, only in a case like the one I 
have told you of, it could only be one in your 
own station in life who could help you. I 
wish there were more friendly visiting in 
the real sense of the word. Oh, let us all 
try to do what we can—not dream, not talk 
about it merely, but do what we can for 
others: not wish we could do what some one 
else can do, but just do what we can. 


2 
Time Lost Can Never be Regained 


|* I HAD doubted your love for me, all 
doubt would have disappeared as the 
letters came from the North and the South, 
the East and the West, giving me the 
thought that I wanted to give you: ‘‘ Lost, 
somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, as they are 
gone forever.’’ 

It is a wonderful thing to ‘‘ redeem time”’ 
—buy it up. So much can be done at odd 
times, and we allow so much time to run to 
waste. It is worth a fortune to anybody to 
get into the habit of improving every minute 
of time. Suppose you try it for a month; 
you are apt not to think much about it. Say, 
now I have half an hour and I will use it, or 
I have half an hour and I will see how much 
good I can do in that space of time. 

I had a friend who traveled a great deal. 
When he was at hotels, and while waiting for 
his meals to be served, he used the time in 
writing; he always had his writing materials 
and he wrote much for the public in that way. 
More than one book came from his pen— 
books that did much good were written in 
those odd minutes. You will miss a great 
pleasure in later days if you have not culti- 
vated a love for letter-writing. Give the 
thoughts that have helped you. I take so 
much pleasure in finding old books in which 
I copied in the long ago thoughts that were 
profitable to me, and it is like meeting old 
friends to sit down and read these things. 
If you could only realize that you are form- 
ing habits, and that every hour is telling on 
these habits, you would never waste even a 
moment. Hours are lost or won according 
to the way in which we spend each moment. 
Now this coming month make a fresh start in 
some directions. You cannot live an earnest, 
thoughtful life without being careful how you 
are using every moment of your time. 
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We are Either Being Saved or Lost 


F YOU will take more time in caring for 
the dress of the body than you do in car- 
ing for your dress for eternity, which must 
be character, you will have to pay the pen- 
alty in the hereafter; everything moves 
according to law. You have your mind and 
your soul to look after, as well as your body. 
We are being saved or being lost every hour, 
and it is folly to think that, no matter what 
we do, all will be right in the end; the 
end will be the harvest of the seed that was 
sown. We cannot sow tares and reap wheat. 
Do not deceive yourself. Let there be no 
lost hours, no lost days, no lost years. It is 
all too serious; life must be a preparation for 
a higher life or there will be no higher life. 
As Elwood Roberts has written: 


‘* How few there are who value time aright, 
That treasure given by the Infinite! 
In youth we squander it. In age we grieve 
At sight of loss we never ree | retrieve. 
If you and I and all were truly wise 
The fleeting moments we would highly prize. 
What sorrow and temptation would we shun? 
How many good deeds do, now left undone?” 


a 
We Need Good Deeds as Well as Good Words 


HERE is a good deal of talk about the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, but we do not seem to be so much in 
need of good words as good deeds. One act 
of downright kindness and goodness tells as 
mere words will never tell. I would rather 
have it said of our Daughters, ‘‘ They are so 
sweet, so kind, so true,’’ than to hear any- 
thing else. If you will look into our Psalm, 
as we have called the Forty-fifth Psalm, you 
will see that the King’s sweetness is spoken 
of in the Oriental imagery-—all His garments 
** smell of myrrh.’’ 

Do not call your Circles by such names 
as ‘‘ Heartsease Circle,’’ ‘‘ Lily-of-the-Valley 
Circle’ and ‘‘ Daisy Circle’’ unless you can 
realize how brave the pansies are; how they 





will grow where almost any other flower will | 
die, and that the lily-of-the-valley grows in | 


the shade. We always plant them where 
there is but little sun, and when the shadows 
creep over us—and they will, whether we are 
old or young—that is the time to say, ‘‘ Well, 
now is my time to be like the lily-of-the- 
valley.’’ Let there be a meaning in the 
name of your Circle, and get the good of it, 
and, above all, do not let the little silver cross 
become a meaningless thing. Let it at least 
be the ‘‘ eternal emblem of self-sacrifice.’’ 


So 
A Circle Which Inculcates Reverence 


"7 ALLOWED be Thy Name’’; this is the | 
name of another new Circle, and I like | 


the name. I think if we reverence our Father 
and enter into the meaning of ‘‘ Hallowed be 
Thy Name,’’ we shall come to a reverence of 
all His children, and not only will children 
reverence their parents, but parents will 
reverence their children. One of the best 
mothers I know to-day (and her children 
are very nearly perfect) told me that she 
always read the command, ‘‘ Children, obey 
your parents,’’ both ways. She told me she 
always had such a reverence for her children 
because they were born so much later than 
she was and would know so much more. 
Anyway, there is a reverence due to children. 
They are a mystery—a prophecy, and we are 
responsible for their being here, and nothing 
short of that reverence can make them say 
what my son wrote to me on one Christmas 
morning: ‘‘ I thank you, mother, for my life, 
which is now an eternal life.’’ Indeed, I 
think if we would only take in the immortal- 
ity of people who surround us this reverence 
for them would increase. Only think of all 
they are to become. But this reverence 
must, first of all, be cultivated in our own 
families. It seems as if a lifetime were 
hardly long enough for us to learn the lesson 
that we are not to expect others to see as we 
see, to think as we think, nor to feel as we 


feel. 
So 
The Little Silver Cross Means Love 


GET so many letters saying, ‘‘ The cross 

does not mean anything to us any more.’’ 
Well, that is not the fault of the cross. The 
reason nothing came of the ‘‘ good seed’’ the 
Master told us about, was because the soil was 
poor or there was not much of it—‘‘ not 
having much earth, it withered away,’’ or as 
you say, ‘“‘ the Circle has given up.’’ Shall 
I put it all in plain words? The trouble is 
that you are shallow, ‘‘ not having much 
earth’’; no matter what seed is sown it dries 
up. Thecross can be no more to you than 
you put into it. Enthusiasm is a fire that 
must be looked after. It requires constant 
putting on of more wood. When your love 
grows cold your Circle will break up. It is 
only love that wants to do. Lukewarmness 
never accomplished anything, and that is the 
reason why Christ said, ‘‘ I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then, because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
thee out of my mouth.’’ The French girl 
was right, who, when asked what the cross 
meant to her, repiied, ‘‘ Enthusiasm for Jesus 
Christ.’? The German girl was right also, 
who, when asked what the cross meant to 
her, answered in German, ‘‘ Love; the love 
that makes me think of others.’’ 
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Kabo 
Corsets 


$1.00 


Unequaled for 


Style, Fit, Comfort 


No Brass Eyelets 
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Style No. 372 (as shown) is made of White or 
Drab Coutil, and Black Sateen with Sateen strips; 
sizes 18 to 30; 12-inch front steel; no brass eye- 
lets to soil undergarments. Lace and baby 
ribbon trimming top and bottom. ‘The best $1.00 
Corset that can be made. 

Your dealer sells them, or will order for you if 
not in stock: if he will not, send his name and 

1.00, giving size and color desired, and we will 
send you one postpaid. 


Elegant Book 


‘‘Famous Beauties” 
Sent Free 


Chicago Corset Company 


Chicago and New York 













WE REQUIRE NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
Send your order giving your 
name, address, number of 
the garment desired and 
your bust measure, and 
we will forward the 
garment to you C.0.D,. 
with privilege of ex- 
amination. You may 
examine same at your 
nearest express office 
and satisfy yourself 
that it is exactly as 
ordered and rep- 
resented hefore 
paying the ex. 
press agent our 
special adver- 
tised price 
and charges. 


this, our Ne, B45 cape, 
is a most exceptional 
value. Made by 
skilled tailors and 
possessing a degree 
of chic and elegance 
foreign to garments 
not bearing the 
Grossman 


e is 


good quality 
silk seal 
lush, is 24 
in. long, 
cut in 4 
gores, 

elabo- 

rately 
beaded 
long,other- and braided, 
wise the and trimmed 
same as $ 48 around collar 
No, 545; e : ® and down front 
No. 547. This cape is 30 98 with black 
inches long, otherwise the $5 thibet fur; has black 
same as No. 545, Only. . e mercerized lining. 
Our magnificently illustrated Fash. Cat., No. 27, contains several hundred 
illustrations of all that is new in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wearing 
apparel. It is free. Write for it early and secure one of the first issues. 


ARD B.GROSSMAN ( 
170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO SEG 
ORDER CLOAK ous 


-_ 
THE CREAT MAIL HOUS! 


Possess The 
Complete Fur 
Catalog i's 


from St. Paul, 
Minnesota 
the Fur Centre of the Unite 
States. Without it you cannot 
review all the existing and cor- 
rect styles. It contains about 
50 pages, 100 illustra- 
tions, and is the only 
complete authority issued 
in America giving abso- 
lutely correct information 
and Style Resumé. JouRNAL 
readers A secure a copy of 
this valuable work by sending 
us 2-c, stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
20 East Seventh Street, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Z 66 
3 Guaranteed Made by 
Satin Waist 


in assorted colors; 
tucked as illustrated. 


$ 5.” 


Give bust measure 
when ordering. 


Tunic 
Skirts 


Figure 1. Of high- 
grade Cheviot, in 
ray, green or light 
Bine —black braid 


35° 


Figure 2. Im 
ported Black 
Crépon, with 
Satin Ribbon 
ruching 
trimming. 


$10." 


Send for cloth 
samples, and, 
when ordering 
skirts, give 
size of waist, 
also front 
length. 























when applied to Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists or Furs, means made the 
right and best way, the way. that 
makes for new and exclusive styles 
at prices that satisfy the most exact- 
ing and economical, 


» / in every 
> (¢ LABE garment 
is our 


guarantee; none genuine without it; 
its presence insures you against the 
ill-fitting, shapeless, “ high-at-any- 
price’ kinds that everywhere abound. 
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Ce 
say Cal Oe 
/ ) Rose 7140) 


eyo” f, A 


Artists who make 
the fashions have 
designed more than 
200 Beifeld styles for 
Fall. Catalogue A, 
illustrating and 
pricing them all, free 
S, upon request. 
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; a 3 Leaders for 1899 


Ay are here represented. Order 
* through your local dealer, 

+. but if he will not take 

your order send us your 
size and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


ney 
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Address 

















The ONLY corset made 
guaranteed 
against rust-stains 


266-268 
Franklin Street 
Fig. 2 CHICAGO 























Fig. 1 


The Style of all Styles which skilled labor or 


- 
alone can make; the beauty is in the hang; 
defective in that (and not one make in a Prince and Green Streets 
hundred is correct in that respect), the 
entire effect is spoiled. Ours hang grace- 
fully and always hold their shape. NEW YORK 
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Flavor: 
+. ‘ oli sa ~ aS yn ‘ oi ay ” 
Wes A AYA 49 ” y 4 AS al 2 aA z . depends on more than 
eer oS ey : — , a oru-fed hogs from cle 
p : we ; Every genuine corn-fed hogs from clean 

bs ot wt SY re, (oe) ¥ ? & j lece. of mes ‘ 3, ki 

& ‘ - f EZ 4 bs A ‘ro gi Ry farms, killed before long 

mo by . el AO te NS : the skin ; railway journeys, in an 


/ MORRELL’S absolutely clean and 
a 













{ 
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| 
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officially inspected pack- 







f fi ing establishment, 
Z Morrell’s 
i. when you use an - ‘ Honora President of the lowa’s Pride 
oy yt?" National American Woman 
ALDINE : f Suffrage Association, Hams and 


Bacon 


under date of June 10, 1899, is dee inna wll a 


FIREPLACE is ie ql ‘ - aan “| have tried Fair- 


instead of the common direct-draft grate. 


" F P " 
Use an ALDINE FIREPLACE all day and y ; bank s Fairy Soap and 


peculiar process of 
curing. It made 
the Yorkshire Ham 











Beware of Imitations. : 


avery Lg ~—- humans bas : “A ae find it delightful. It Flavor famous in 
r _ pounc of coal a / r ? "4 . ‘ es ’ 1 

Os teen aati tee wie te @ > o ; leaves the skin soft and England. Used by | 

the same time and only give HS J ach, velvety, and l particu- Morrell’s nearly 70 | 

half as much heat. Send for (7 ; : a tg years. | 

our free booklet about it. ’ - Hi larly like it because it 1s No other | 

Aldine Wood Mantels "4 - as free from odor as the Ham and 

fit companio: o th E : i j | 

Ane Firgpage "Antic in | (4 WN ee air and — labhor Bacon pos- | 

and’ finish, they lend to a m \ “{ SE sess the | 

Mfeoeat tat ool ve | fl 5 '\ ae tas Regninss f chen. ae peculiar 

wy LY other wey. si ! .F ‘ ; clothes and the daily ' 

signs—prices from $10.00 up ) NT fh HE bath with Fairy Soap is 4 M orr ell Fla vor 

ee , p : more to be desired than ¢ Be sure you get the genuine. 

ALDINE MFG. cO.| @QNg : n> 9% 


110 Court Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


the odors of Araby the & 


blest.” y ham and bacon, and if your dealer cannot supply 


Our free booklet tells how to cook ‘‘just right” 


you with Morrell’s lowa’s Pride, write us; we will. 





To Convince Everybody that ¢« F 1 S ” 
is different from any other floating white soap airy Oap 4 e RG JOHN MORRELL & Cco., Ltd., Ottumwa, la. 
—purer, more scientific and delicate, made of i 
better materials and by latest perfected methods, we make the following offer: 4 
EXTRA SPECIAL.—If your own grocer has not Fairy Soap on sale, 
send us his name and address, as well as your own, and we will send you 
a full-sized cake absolutely free of charge. 


Fairy Tales Pictures.—Send us five (5) Fairy Soap wrappers, with 


ma’) 4%, ij 
your name and address, and we will mail you free a beautiful picture in j 2 
water colors by the celebrated artist, Leon Moran, entitled “ Fairy Tales,” gl 





W/Z 
re 


The choicest designs ever issued 
for the effective decoration of 
any or every room in the 
house will be found in our free 
sample book of 





17% x 24 inches, on fine plate paper, ready for framing. 


Fairy Tales Booklet.—Send us one Fairy Soap wrapper, with your # ) lly, 
name and address, and we will mail you free a pretty book of charming @ oe d 
Fairy stories for children, entitled “Fairy Tales,” beautifully illustrated . te 
in colors. In answering this advertisement address Dept. ‘*A.’’ 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, St. Louts, | 


New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco 















Can be enlarged one inch, and wrist strengthened 50 
per cent. IN ONE MONTH, by using the 


~~ S =| Fg SEE aS - , Meet HERCULES 
eR ‘ 6 ; “ \ Graduated Gymnastic Club and Strength ‘lester. 


r. Un- 
like Indian clubs, BUT ONE CLUB JS REQUIRED 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

With this club the arms and chest can be developed 
in less than one-half the time required by chest 
weights, dumb-bells, or any other apparatus known. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and price-list to 


HERCULES, 16 South St., «= Bostcn, Mass. 













All prices, from 5 cents to $3.00 a roll. 
Manufacturer’s stock of 3,500,000 
pieces to select from. Save 25 per cent. 
by buying direct from factor;. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St. 
Philada. 
‘a. 
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3 Beautiful Offerings | PY2RL RL DLDLDS | 


For FALLNTER WEAR 


Sent to any one C. O. D., with privilege of examination 
and try on. Just give us your bust and waist measure, also 
length of skirt. 


They are 
the 
Latest 
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Man-tailored, 
and come to 
you direct 
rom the 
manufac- 
turer. 


Order elther and you 
will be pleased 


Ne. 10, Ladies’ Late Style 
Golf Cape. Made from an all- 
wool Vicuna Goblin blue golf 
cloaking, large plaid flounce, 
trimmed with fringe. The 
hood and collar are late 
style, edged with broad- 
cloth; two shoulder 
belts, with pocket at 
tached, New style; 
strictly tailor - made 
and the finest. Fronts 
are fastened with 
straps and buttons. 
Cannot sample. 
Price, 

only’ S135 
No. 12, Ladies’ 
Golf Jacket. 
New style. Plain 
Vicuna cloth 
outside, with 
golf plaid in- 
side; top collar 
made from fine 
Astrachan cloth; front, 
sleeves and bottom edged with same aud 
trimmed with silk braid; all seams covered with Kersey straps 
and finished fine; slash back with ripple effect; has a soft 
roll and fastens with silk loops and olives. me in brown, 
navy and royal blue. In ordering, state color 

preferred. Cannot sample. A beauty. Price, only $9.50 
No. 14. Ladies’ Swell Tunic Skirt, with crown front. From 
an all-wool Homespun fabric in two colors, light and dark 
gray, or French Crépon; top skirt is trimmed with one 
row of tabbing of same material as skirt and lined with 
mercerized lining, similar to Nearsilk, but more durable; 
inlaid plait in back, fastened with buttons and cord; swell 
and nobby. Samples sent. Lining comes in cerise, pur- 
le and blue. State color when ordering. Sizes: 
bs to 27 waist, 39 to 44 length. Price, only $7.85 


Fall Fashion Catalogue now ready—it is Sree 


GRAYDON-PALMER CO. 
Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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WARRANTED 1t0) 


Retain its Gloss 


Wear, “Age or 
Washing 


To be found in all first- 
class Dry-Goods houses 

Look for 
‘Trade-Mark Ilanger on 
each skirt. ‘his skirt 
sold through the Ke- 
tailer only; he can- 
not supply you, 
write to 


Arlington Skirt 
Mfg. Company 


81 Wooster Street 
New York 


Guarantee 








The Chtvect Black Dress 


A “Priotley” fabric, which is always 
PURE DYE, and will give SATISFAC- 
TORY WEAR. The fashionable weaves 
are the Venetians, Prunellas, Soleils, 
Camel-Hairs, Diagonal Suitings, Estam- 
enes (Cheviot Finish), Cravenettes, etc. 


‘Pricatley” stamped upon the selvedge 


me OMO 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


Specified by 
ladies’ 
where. 
No Rubber 
No Chemicals 
Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 
Every Pair 
Warranted 
If your dealer 
not keep them 
25 cents for sample 
pair. Illustrated book- 
let free. 
OMO MFG. CO. 
Middletown 
Conn, 





leading 
tailors every- 


does 
send 








Latest and best. 600 pages, 


DEWEY 200K. 


Agents wanted. Big terms. Credit. Freight 
paid. Full outfit pe. Send eight 2-cent stamps for mailing, 


STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 41 N. 6th St., 


The Right Way to Do Things | 
By Mrs. Garrett Webster 
& 


To Drive Away Ants.—Sprinkle the places 
they infest with oil of pennyroyal. 


To Remove the Smell of Onions from the | 


| breath, eat parsley moistened with vinegar. 


| and take care of her. 


To Rid a House of Mice.—Get a good cat 
Mouse-traps are only 


| of temporary benefit. 


To Fold Table Linen when lroning.—Place the 
selvedge edges together, and fold first in half 
and then over again once. 


To Clean a White Straw Hat.— Dip a nailbrush 
in lemon juice and flowers of sulphur, and give 
the entire hat a vigorous scrubbing. 


To Remove Iron Stains from Linen.—Put some 
salts of lemon upon the stains and then 
expose them to the strong sunlight. 


To Clean Lamp Burners.—Boil them in a | 


strong solution of borax. The solution may 
be renewed if the burners are very dirty. 


To Remove Paint Stains.—Apply turpen- 
tine with a clean sponge, then hang the gar- 
ment in the open air until the smell of the 
turpentine disappears. 


When Cleaning a Plaster Cast, cover it with 
a thick layer of starch which has been 
moistened with milk. In the course of a few 
days rub the starch off. 


To Keep Ice in Summer.—Wrap in several 
thicknesses of flannel, and place it in a tub 
on four crossed pieces of stick, so that no 
water may accumulate under it. 


To Clean Zinc.—Use a piece of soft flannel 
moistened with kerosene. Where the spots 
are of long standing use a little powdered 
Bath brick in addition to the kerosene. 


The Right Way to Dry an Umbrella.—Wipe it 
as dry as possible with a piece of soft black 
silk, and stand it to dry with the ferrule up, 
so that the rain may run down instead of 
into the umbrella. 


To Prevent Shoes from Squeaking.—Pour 
a small quantity of sweet oil upon a flat sur- 
face and allow the shoes to stand upon it 
over night, or drive a small wooden peg into 
the centre of each sole. 


To Indorse a Bank Check.—Turn the check 
over and write your name across the back 
about an inch from the left-hand end, always 
writing the name exactly in the way it appears 


| upon the face of the check. 


To Remove Stains of Mildew.-—-Rub plenty 
of soap upon the stains, also plenty of 
powdered chalk, and place the garments in 
the sun. It may be necessary to apply the 
soap and chalk more than once. 


To Make the Red Flannel Bands, which are so 
useful in cases of bowel trouble, cut a yard 
and a half of all-wool flannel twenty-four 
inches wide into two strips, and herringbone 
all the raw edges. A yard of flannel will 
make two bandages. 


Keeping Dress Shields Clean.—Immerse them 
two or three times a week, if necessary, 


| in suds in which a little ammonia has been 


thrown; rub them together lightly, rinse in 
clear water, and hang them in the fresh air, 
away from the sun, to dry. 


To Cure a Bunion.—Have the portion of the 
shoe which presses upon the bunion cut away 
and replaced by an invisible patch. This 
removal of the cause, and the daily applica- 
tion of a few drops of sweet oil, will effect a 
complete and permanent cure. 


To Mend Broken China.— Make a strong solu- 
tion of gum arabic and water and stir into it 
sufficient plaster of Paris to make a thick 
paste. Apply with a soft brush tothe broken 
edges, holding them in place for a minute or 
two. This cement is most satisfactory. 


To Treat Burns until the doctor arrives, 


| remove all clothing from the burned places 


(cut it away if necessary), and apply cotton 


| wool or pieces of linen saturated with sweet 


| oil and lime-water. 


Keep the air away from 


| the burned flesh, and keep the patient quiet. 


To Roll an Umbrellan—Hold the handle 
with the right hand, and with the left 
begin from the top of the ferrule and work 
up to the handle, turning with the right hand 
at the handle. - If the folds of the umbrella 
crease, it is not rolled properly. Keeping an 
umbrella tightly rolled will cut the material. 


To Wash China Silk.—Rub lightly in a 
lather made from a good laundry soap, rinse 
in lukewarm water to which a little ammonia 
has been added. Partially dry in a shady 
place and iron at once. If of a delicate 
shade, suds made from white Castile soap 
should be used, and the silk should be ironed 
between two thicknesses of thin cheesecloth. 


The Best Way to Clean Marble is to mix 
two parts of powdered whiting with one of 
powdered bluing and half a pint of soap- 
suds, and heat it to the boiling point; while 
still hot, apply with a soft cloth to the dis- 


| colored marble and allow it to remain there 


grandly illustrated. Only $1.50, 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


until quite dry, 
in which a 
dissolved. 


little salts of lemon 
Dry with a piece of soft flannel. 
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e Your children—all of them—can be fitted perfectly in ROOT’S Underwear. 
Mothers: It will keep them well and comfortable, and it is the cheapest to buy because 


it will outwear all other kinds. It is made only of the best and purest materials in the world. 
Your dealer keeps it, or write to us for an illustrated catalogue 


ROOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - 1 Greene Street, New York 
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then wash off with hot water | 
has been | 














A Clear, Smooth Complexion is the Greatest Adjunct to Beauty 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


Makes the complexion clear, soft and beautiful by nourishing the nerves of the skin, relieving 
its ills, and bringing the rich coloring of health. 
Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all druggists or by mail 
BEN. LEVY & COMPANY, French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond Street, London, and KINGSFORD & ©0., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. 












This perfect 
liquid dentifrice comes to you as a 
conqueror. It has been victorious in 
thousands of homes. 

Its use, with the aid of the brush, 
brings the blessing of perfect health 
to teeth, mouth and gums. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. AT DRUGGISTS’ 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed 
free on receipt of postage, Kk. W 
2 cents. 


Address 
-HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 



























Send Your Name and Address 


and by return mail you will receive our booklet, illustrated by photo- 
graphs from living models, fully describing the finest and most 
popular underwear for men, women and children. 


Munsing Plated Underwear 


Every advantage of full-fashioned underwear at 
Why pay fancy prices when you can secure the 
made at the following reasonable prices? 
Men’s Union Suits retail at = = $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.75, $4-5° 
Women’s Union Suits retail at - $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3-50 
Children’s Union Suits retail at - $ .50, $ .75, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2-00 
Women’s and Children’s Vests and Pants at corresponding prices. 
FREE: To every mother stating for how many children she buys un- 


© derwear we will send a doll’s undershirt, which is a minia- 
ture sample of our regular goods, showing the weave and finish. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 


213 Lyndale Avenue, North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


popular prices. 
best that can be 
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The Economy of Buying by Mail 
SUPERIOR QUALITY MEN’S SUITS, $12 

fine Cassimeres, plain and fancy Worsteds, Cheviots and blue 
i black Serges, single or double breasted. Equal to any mer- 
int tailor’s suit at almost double the price. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY MEN’S OVERCOATS, $12 
Choice of the latest and most popular overcoat materials, such as 
Kerseys, Meltons, Coverts, etc. Lined and trimmed in very best 
manner. No tailor can match them under $20.00 to $25.00. 
In either Suit or Overcoat we can fit amy size man. 
Boys’ and Children's Suits and Overcoats from $2.50 up. 
jur $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 Men's Shoes cannot be bettered at a 
lar more. 

Men's fine quality Derby and Fedora Hats, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
EVERYTHING IN MEN'S FURNISHINGS 
WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 
Women's Tailor-made Cloaks and Suits of latest styles and 
materials, $12.00, $15.00, $18.00, $20.00 and higher. Separate 
Dress Skirts from $4.00 up. Anything desired in Silk Waists, 
Petticoats, Underwear, Hosiery, Corsets, Gloves, etc., be sure it 

may be had of us, and at the right price. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. It’s yours upon request. 
Whatever we send is on approval, whether paid for or not. 
SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 


When in Washington make our establishment your headquarters. 
PARKER, BRIDGET & CO., Head-to-Foot Outfitters 
Pennsylvania Ave. and 9th St., Washington, D.C. 


LI N E N E COLLARS and 





CUFFS 





Stylish, convenient, economical; made of fine cloth, and 
exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. The turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars, or five 
pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mai/, joc. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 5, BOSTON 


RUBENS 
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Perfection 
Suits ~. 


Perfection Boys ” 


We make 100 styles of boys’ suits in pure all-wool 
worsteds and cassimers—the best money can buy— 
all steam-shrunk and guaranteed fast colors. In 
Style, fit and workmanship these suits are “‘ perfec- 
tion.” They are double-stitched throughout with 
heavy silk thread, all parts stayed, and trousers 
have reinforced seat and knees. Extra buttons 
and patch; and our guarantee goes with each suit. 


Prices, $2,50 
$3.50 and $5.00 
per Suit 
“Perfection Suits’? are sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not have them, 


send us yous address and his, and we will see that 


you getthem. There are no others ‘‘just as good.” 


TASSO MURILLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 


S HS fer 





This trade-mark guarantees good wear. 


. 
Vd ore Mtn 





look for it inside coat collar. 


Write to-day for Catalogue B, handsomely illustrated 
from life, showing new fall styles, and telling 
how to dress your boys correctly. IT IS FREE. 


The Perfection Clothing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


si! JOURNALISM 


4 
f Ao INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 
fi 


A thorough and scientific course adapted 
a to the individual needs of writers. Long- 
established. Responsible. Successful. In- 
structors experienced and competent. Students 
successful and pleased. Best of references. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
free. Address 


Sprague Correspondence Scheel of Journalism 
No. 90 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 









It is sent 





JANET McKENZIE HILL, the 
famous culinary artist, Editor of the 
Boston Cooking School Magazine. 

“T find the Junket Tab- 
lets unequaled in the pro- 
duction of Ice Cream 
smooth in texture, fine- 
4 10 tablets, postpaid, 10 cents; and we 
: Dainty Junkets” and Junket Cream Ice recipe, FREE. 
CHR, HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Box 1055, Little Falls, N. Y. 


See! 
She Says: 


grained and inexpensive.” 
mail * 











: dent, wall, table); no mantles; 
‘ugging: no smell; stove gasoline better light than 
Mantle; 88-degree gasoline FAR better; burners have 
Kasometers and flame-spreaders (metal), and cannot es- 
Cape success; richer than city gas; about 40c. 1000 feet; 

Monopoly granted agencies with adequate capital. 
MOREY, Inventor, « La Grange, IL 

* deys’ use demonstrates above, or money for samples refunded. 


AGENTS ¢ Smee tac imiapes $200" vem 





THE LADIES’ 





BY EDWARD BOK 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


£ 


The Average Age at which a man marries is twenty- 
nine. The latest and most authentic statistics seem 
to prove this. Only eighteen per cent. of men at 
the present time marry under the age of twenty-five. 


“David Harum”’ is undeniably one of the best 
books which it is possible for a young man to read. 
In fact, if every young fellow in this land read it, and 
lived by the principles of life which are set forth in 
the story, it would be an excellent thing. Its 


. Strength lies in its absolute simplicity. 


The Chief Value of Advertising lies in the quality 
of the article advertised. No matter how cleverly 
written or printed an advertisement may be, if what 
is advertised is not the best of its kind all money 
spent in advertising is wasted. ‘The first step in 
advertising is to get a good article to advertise, and 
something which good business judgment dictates 
the public wants and will buy. 


There is No Royal Road to Success: there can 
be none. Each man is an individual problem, and he 
must work himself out. He must first know himself 
—in other words, find himself: then he will quickly 
discover what particular line of work is best adapted 
to his abilities. Determination and hard work, after 
he has once made a choice of profession, trade or 
business, will soon develop the best that is in him. 


Richard Harding Davis is a manly fellow in the 
thirties, of athletic build, cordiality itself in his 
manners, a gentleman in his address, and in not a 
single respect boastful of his literary success. He is 
as masculine a man as one would wish to meet. It 
is not always safe to believe the printed reports of 
people whose work is of a public character. News- 
paper paragraphers more often misrepresent such 
men than correctly describe them. 


I Have Never Said that Men Fail at the age of 
forty-five. | said their greatest work was usually 
done before that age. en are at their keenest, 
and the results of their work are best, when enthusi- 
asm and experience are about evenly balanced. 
This usually is from thirty-eight to forty-five. After 
the latter age a man’s enthusiasm in his work is 
apt to decrease, although his experience, which 
should be of great value, increases. 


The Way to Make Money in business is invaria- 
bly to have the best article of its special kind in the 
market : not merely as good as some others, but better. 
There is always a public ready to pay a fair price for 
the best of anything. Never key a price too high, 
but on the other hand never key it too low. A reason- 
able profit is every man’s right in business. Small 
on are of consequence only when an immense 

usiness is done. But with the best article of its 
kind, what may be termed ‘‘a profitable profit”’ is 
always possible. 


New York is Not an Oyster which can be opened 
at will in a business sense, as so many young men 
seem to think. And what is true of New York Cit 
is likewise true of all other cities, large and aeail, 
The larger the city the greater the demand for labor 
and capital. But the supply is likewise greater. 
While the chances in New York or any great city are 
more numerous, it, after all, resolves itself into a 
question of supply and demand. The smaller the 
city the fewer the chances and the smaller the sup- 
ply: the greater the city the more numerous the 
chances, but also the greater the supply. So things 
are about equal. 


I Know Very Well that each time I assert the 
fact that it requires no influence for an unknown 
author to get his wares into the magazines or into 
book form, there are certain literary pessimists and 
also a particular class of young men on the news- 
papers who delight in their attempts to disprove my 
statement. Still I cannot help thinking of the shoc 
which ‘‘ David Harum’”’ must have been to these 
individuals. Surely Mr. Westcott was unknown and 
had no influence: yet he succeeded in getting his 
book published. And as it was possible for the 
author of ‘‘ David Harum,” so it is possible for any 
author to dispose of his manuscripts. All depends 
upon the manuscript. Any poem, story or article of 
merit will gladly be given a chance by any editor or 
publisher, whether the author be famous or unknown, 
white or black, Gentile or Jew. 


I Say this Frankly to scores of young men who 
constantly inquire if they should dosax go to the 
theatre and take other pleasures of that sort: Don’t 
trouble yourselves too much about these small ques- 
tions, for they are small in comparison to the larger 
principles of living. Go ahead and achieve: train 
your minds to look up and absorb the great prin- 
ciples of life, and the smaller questions of amuse- 
ments, etc., will find their relative places and value 
in your lives. Do what your conscience tells you is 
om. what the religion by which you live makes 
adjustable to correct living. But don’t everlastingly 
think, worry and argue about these things. Clear 
the mind of small things and have its windows open 
for greater things. A small mind is always a pitiful 
thing, especially in a man, and one’s mental capacity 
depends very often upon the training which is given 
it in early youth and young manhood. 


What Salaries are Paid in different business 
callings is a question often asked by young men, and 
one which seems to enter into their deliberations 
as a qualifying factor as to whether they shall enter 
certain trades or professions. I never could quite 
see the point of this, nor the reason for it. hat 
are the salaries which are paid to others, to you 
or to me? They signify nothing. If the highest 
salary paid to the foremost man in a certain pro- 
fession is $10,000 a year, what does it prove or 


signify? There is no obstacle to some one’s else 
going into that same profession and earning 
$25,000. The first step in going into business is to 


find out not which special line is most profitable, but 
which line you are most interested in and are best 
fitted for. Then drive ahead and the salary will take 
care of itself. When a young man thinks too much 
of his salary it is pretty good proof that he is not of 
a very superior make. Ability commands income. 
But you must start with ability: not with salary. 


A Young Man’s Sister, if she is alert and has had 
any housekeeping experience, might earn a good 
living in the same way by which a young woman in 
one of our cities gets an income of two thousand 
dollars per year. She markets for eight different 
families, the mothers of which have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to do the wy | for them- 
selves. Seven o’clock in the morning finds her in the 
market, and in an hour her work, planned the night 
before, is over. At nine o’clock she begins to call 
upon each of her patrons for the orders for the follow- 
ing day, or to provide for any emergencies requirin 
special marketing, such as illness, or the unexpecte 
arrival of guests. By noon her work for the day is 
over. By buying in large quantities, and giving her 
customers the benefit of wholesale prices, she saves 
her patrons enough to pay for her salary of two 
thousand dollars per year. Of course, she is a capa- 
ble housekeeper and a good buyer. In order to get 
her dairy products of the best this young woman 
advised a girl friend, who lived on a farm near the 
city. to take up dairying as an occupation. Her 
advice was followed, and the girl on the farm netted 
twelve hundred dollars last year over and above all 
her expenses. Thus, by creating one vocation this 
young woman developed another. 
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Wayne Knitting 








Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Fits Like a Glove 
Never Loses Shape 


Colors Guaranteed. 
Trade-Mark Stamped on Each Pair. 
25-cent Hosiery is unequaled in quality. 


If your dealer does not sell it, send us his name, and order 
osiery from the mills. 

free. Tells why Wayne Knit Matchless Hosiery 
is superior to all others. 


Mills, 


Booklet 


Sold Everywhere. 
Our 


= Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Therefore the 
respect. 


and Silverine. 


by this Company. 


name, 





The World’s Greatest Watch Works 


uebe 


Highest Grade American Watches 
The only Factory in the World where a Complete Watch (Case and 


factory which can 
The closest running watches. 
Watch Cases in solid 18-karat and 14-karat Gold, Gold Filled, Sterling Silver 
Every Watch Warranted. 

‘*The 400" is the Smallest Ladies’ Watch in America. 
Case or Open-face styles, with second 


only 


If your dealer does not handle Dueber-Hampden Watches, send us his 
Booklet, ‘‘ Guide to Watch Buyers” and ‘*‘ The 400,’’ sent Free. 


THE DUEBER WATCH WORKS, 






r-Hampden 






Movement) is made 


guarantee its watches in every 
All sizes: 17, 21 and 23 Jewels. 


Hunting 


hand. This watch is made only 


CANTON, OHIO 














EWARE OF 





Black Cat tev pure’ orsmery 


Boys’ stocking in the world. 


BLACK CAT BRAND” registered Trade Mark 
B 


IMITATIONS 





Stockings for Boys, 25C. pair 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, 
Black Cat Brand, Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black 
Style ro for girls. 
sample pair sent for 25 Cents (give size), and name of dealer where you can buy again. 
Black Cat Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 


If your dealer does not keep them, 





FULL FASHIONED 


avd. 
e~) 
7 


Fits the form as if knit to meas- 
ure. It is soft and elastic, and 
moulds itself to every curve of 
the body. It has no waste ma- 
terial to bunch or wrinkle. It is 


a light, comfort-giving garment, 


economical and sani- 
tary, and it permits of a smaller- 


durable, 





size corset and smoothly fitting 
gowns. It has been in constant 
favor for over forty years. 


Let us send you our 
interesting booklet. 


. Tr) ~~ eet 


NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK | 


HOSIERY Co. 
NEW BRUNSWICK,N.J. 
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Do You Stammer ? 


200 - page 
“The Origin of Stammering.” 


Write for our 
book, 
Sent FREE, with full particulars 
regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage. 
he Lewis Schoo! for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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IDEN 
‘SUSPENDER: 
SP as . 
* Made upon the right 
principle for comfort, 
} style and service. 
No leather to stain the 
7 ccthings adjusts front 
/ . and back; fits and sate 
Y/ _isfies every one w ho wears 
it. The inventor of the 
President Suspender has 
skillfully combined in it every 
desirable feature, making it the 
most practical and stylish sus- 
pender ever offered. 
If your dealer does not have them 
we will send you a pair for 50 ets, 
A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 206, Shirley, Maas. 


















c. 
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' Detachable - ie 


‘Tires 

Can be had on any 
well-known bieyele. 
They cost the 
maker more, 

and the rider less. outfit 


THE AMERICAN 
DUNLOP TIRE 
COMPANY 


Relleville, N. J. 
Chicago, Hl. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
o. Buy direct from factory. Save 4% 
v 2 large profits. No money in l 
5 Warranted 10 Years 
* Arlington Machine, No. . 814.50 
Arlington Machine, N« 
Other Machines, 5.00, 
All attachments free 
Catalogue and testimor 


















= to-day for special freight offer 
m ¢ CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W. VanKuren t., B-5, . Chicago, LIL 
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Many firms ask you—maybe 
1000 miles away—to take 
their word that the articles 
they offer are the only per- 
fect ones. WE want you to 
SEE, USE and PROVE to 
your own conviction that 


Columbian Enameled Ware 


is all that goes to make 
PERFECT COOKING UTENSILS . 

We want you to know that a- 

pot, pan, or any article of 


Columbian Enameled Ware 











This is the reason why Hot Water } 
is all that is needed to remove | 
rease, dirt, germs, or odor of yester- 4 
ay’s cooking, and make this ware 3 
clean and sweet even after years of § 
constant daily use. 


Good Points About 


Ac. 
COLUMBIAN /¥... 
ENAMELED WARE iisiee 


this knowledge We want you to use 


THIS FREE SAMPLE 


FULL-SIZE 
Kitchen 


SPOON 


For Fruit Preserv- 
ing, Basting, etc. 
For 30 Days Only 


FREE 


Send your name and } 
address, the name 
of your hardware 
dealer, and the 7 
names of two other 

dealers in your town 
who handle Kitchen ¥ 
Utensils, and this 

sroon will be sent 
avsolutely FREE. 
It is Free because we 
are not afraid to trust 
the name and reputation 


of Columbian Enam- 
eled Ware in your 
hands. Write for {llus- 


trated catalogue, with prices. 


If your dealer does not 


supply your wants, we will, 

and deliver goods Free of all CUT 
carrying charges. 2% 
The Bellaire Stamping Co. ACTUAL 


HARVEY, ILL. 


ry Use RAE’S 
i Lucca Olive Oil 


AT TABLE 


ee 


Absolutely ; 
Pure ; 










Delicate, Sweet 
Nourishing 
Wholesome 


“AN AID TO HEALTH” 





ee 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy 


ESTABLISHED 1836 





If you want the proper Wall 
Papers for 1899, by all means 


send for our free samples. 


¥ 


DIAMENT, Fretz & Co., Ltd. 
1625 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 








There are many little secrets 
about the practical side of painting 
that every householder should fully 
understand. The most important of these 


is PATTON'S proor PAINT 


Send us your name and we'll send you a wealth 
of information on the Paint question, free. 


Liberal terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 
JAMES E. PATTON CO., P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Christian Cleanliness 
is ong mgr INDIVIDUAL CUPS 


in the use o é 

Send for our free book. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 16, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THE LADIES’ HOME 


HELPS © 


~~ 
We 


; 
Lx 
a 





All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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The Clematis ought to stand a Texas winter if 


| covered well to keep it from freezing and thawing 


| 
| 





| the plant in a solution of Fir-Tree oi 


| constantly. 


alternateiy. But the best thing to do is to buy 
good, strong roots each spring. 


Many Annuals may be grown in beds where bulbs 
are planted without disturbing the bulbs. Make the 
so mellow by scratching the surface of it with an 
iron rake, and then sow the seeds. 


Double Petunias are not adapted to window 
culture in the winter. The dry and hot air almost 
invariably causes their buds to blast. The single 
varieties are much to be preferred for winter use. 


Plants for Winter. The question is asked if no 
plants worth growing will flourish in a temperature 
varying from seventy to thirty degrees. Desirable 
plants cannot stand as low a temperature as thirty 
degrees. Plants are injured almost as much by a 
severe chilling as by freezing. 


Primula Obconica is one of our best winter 
bloomers. It has dainty, woody-looking flowers of a 
soft, pearly tint, often suffused with lilac. It blooms 
A great deal is said about the poisonous 
character of its foliage, but a case of poisoning by it 
has never come under my observation. 


Araucaria. This plant is not at all adapted to 
culture in a house heated by steam. It likes a good 
deal of moisture in the atmosphere, and unless it 
can have it, it is pretty sure to lose a good deal of its 
foliage. The red spider injures it greatly when it is 
kept in a warm room. Showering is of benefit, but 
it is impossible to keep it moist at all times under 
conditions which prevail in the dwelling-house. 


Good Plants and Furnace Heat. I am asked to 
name several good plants which can be grown in 
halis and parlors where the heat is from a furnace 
and the temperature is kept at seventy to seventy- 
five degrees. There are few plants which will stand 
such heat. It is too dry. The life-giving element 
has been burned out of it. The Aspidistra will be 


more likely to flourish under such circumstances 


than any other plant that I know of. 


The Coleus, though not exactly an annual, is one 
that, under some circumstances, lives through the 
winter. Young plants, grown from cuttings taken 
during the fall, will go through all right if kept quite 
warm and the mealy-bug is prevented from injuring 
them. Old plants generally shed their foliage in 
December and January, and the stalks become hollow 
and break off easily. They are worthless for decora- 
tive purposes. To keep the menySas in check dip 

soap at least 


| twice a month, 


Border Plants. September and October are good 
months in which to make any needed changes in 
border plants. Nearly ali kinds of hardy herbaceous 
plants may be moved or divided safely in those 
months. It is well to look over such plants as 
Larkspur, Phlox, Aquilegia, and others of similar 
habit, and see if the old clumps would not be benefited 
by a division of their roots. If there is any weak 
growth or any of the roots appear diseased, by all 
means give the plants attention at once. Lift the 


| plants entire and then cut the clumps apart with a 


sharp spade. Then go over them carefully and cut 
out all weak portions. Use only strong, healthy 
roots for replanting. In this sy one can maintain 
the health of border plants with but little trouble. 


Marguerite Carnations as winter bloomers. This 
class of Carnations bloom well in the greenhouse 
in winter—quite as well, in fact, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, as any of the strictly greenhouse 
varieties, and | find them much less liable to attacks 
of the various diseases which of late have given 
Carnation growers so much trouble. Being grown 
from seed they have stronger constitutions appar- 
ently than those grown from cuttings of plants which 
have been weakened by winter flowering in a high 
temperature. For the past two years I have grown 
a good many plants in pots for winter use. As soon 
as the character of the flower is ascertained I throw 
out those which do not come up to the standard of 
excellence. As some of the plants produce single 
flowers it will be necessary to experiment with a 
good many plants in order to be sure of getting a 
gees collection for winter use. I have some now in 
xloom in my greenhouse, quite as large, quite as fine 
in form and color, and quite as fragrant as any 
greenhouse Carnation I have ever grown. 


Gloxinias Failing to Bloom. Plants are never 
injured by turning them or moving them about in 
the window. The cause of failure might come from 
lack of proper drainage. The Gloxinia likes a 
spongy, porous soil of leaf-mould, but it is soon injured 
by too much water about its roots. The buds may 
have blasted because of the presence of mealy-bugs. 
These like to get into the calyx, about the petals of 
the flower, and often they do get there without 
being seen by any one. Very often a bud blasts 


| because drops of water collect in the calyx and are 


| retained there, 





One must be careful in the use of 
water on this plant. The foliage should never be 
showered. Drops on the leaves will almost always 
result in decay at the places where the drops fall. A 
moist atmosphere suits the plant, but it likes a moist- 
ure diffused through the air rather than one secured 
by direct application of water to the plant. The 
Gloxinia is a summer bloomer. It should be dried 
off in October, and the pots containing the tubers 
should be set aside in some warm place and kept dry 
until about the first of March. Then shake the roots 
out of the old soil, repot them, give water moderately, 
and place ina light, warm window. The plants will 
soon start to grow if these directions are followed. 


Rubber Plants. The complaint that these 
plants fail to branch is a universal one. It is the 
nature of the Ficus to make a branchless growth for 
atime, it seems, and when it is grown in a pot it does 
not get to its branching period until after it has out- 
grown the space which can be allowed it in the living- 
room. have seen some small plants with several 
branches. These, however, were the exceptions 
which proved the rule. In greenhouses and con- 
servatories, where the plants can be kept for years, it 
is not at all unusual to find large plants with branches, 
though never as many as on other plants. A young 
plant—by that I mean a plant during the first three 
or four years of its life—when well grown, will have 
large, luxuriant foliage from the pot up, and sucha 
plant is quite as ornamental without branches as it 
would be with them. Therefore I would advise the 
use of such plants for the sitting-room and parlor. 
When they outgrow the limits of the window, trade 
them off to some one who can give them more room, 
and begin — with smaller plants. If one does 
not care to do this, however, the attempt may be 
made to force branches to grow by cuttin off the 
top of the plant. Quite often three or four Eeaches 
will start along the stalk, but quite as often but one 
will put forth, and this will take the place of the top 
which was removed and make a straight upward 
growth, in which case nothing has been gained by 
the attempt made to force the plant to branch. The 
portion cut off cannot be made to root without the 
application of bottom heat, except in rare instances. 
The percentage of failure under ordinary conditions 
is at least ninety-nine out of a hundred. 
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Bell Starch 


Eight ounces of good starch 
for five cents is what you get 
when you buy Bell Starch. 


Bell Starch costs less and does 
more. It is a good, smooth, 
easily made starch. It never 
sticks totheiron. It also comes 
in the ten-cent size, sixteen 
ounces to the package. 


Two other good things are 
Wyandotte Baking Soda and 
Wyandotte Washing Soda. 
We make both. 


Send 2-cent stamp for a list 
of beautiful and useful articles 
we offer in exchange for trade- 
marks from packages of all our 
goods, 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Dept. A, Wyandotte, Mich. 


~ 


REQUIRES NO BOILING™ 





September, 


: 
_ 
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WYANDOTTE, MICH. 














hameline 


is the Modern 
because it has 
improvements. 
polish is produced without labor, dust or odor. 
There are three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 


Stove Polish 
all the latest 
A. brilliant 














DESIGNS EXCLUSIVE 
MAHOGANY AN 


PORTO aor ATR 
ms; C AON 


DAINTY AND C 
D OAK ONLY. NO IMITATIONS. 
SUPERIOR GOODS, FAIR DEALING. 


SS 


CSR OR WA 
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YOU C BUY THEM IN STORES. 


cxtatoo, COLONIAL FURNITURE (0, RETURNED ar 


AND PRICES cor.nownot ano war sis. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











It Beats the Dutch 


how good a soup ten cents will buy. 


Concentrated 


SOUPS 


Mock Turtle, Chicken, Bouillon, 
Tomato, Vegetable, Ox Tail, 
are ready cooked, delightfully 
senpanellt need only water 


and heating to be ready 


to eat. Sample can with 
recipe book for six cénts 
in stamps. Sold by 
dealers generally. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING CO. 


302 Kentucky Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











COOKING MADE EASY 
The QUEEN S $19 


River. 
(Four Styles) : 
a 


Kitchen Cabinet 


(PATENTED) 











has a place for everything 
and everything in its place. 
Its use lightens labor and 
saves waste. 


ROLL TOP and 


Drawers for 
Table Linen 


are special features 
A fine piece of furni- 
ture, an ornament in- 
any household. For 
the country home, 
the house in town, or 
cozy flat. Made of 
hard wood, antique 
finish. Four styles. 

The ideal Wed- 
ding or Birthday 
Present. All the 
famous cooks of 
America use and recommend it. 


Descriptive circular free 


QUEEN CABINET CO., 212 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































LIGHTENS LABOR 


Cobwebs about a house are usually 
the sign that the housewife has more 
than she can do, the way she goes 
about it; that all her time and strength 
are utilized in doing heavy work; that 
she uses soap in her cleaning. If she 
would only use 


GOLPr 


Washing Powder 


heavy work would be so lightened that 
the little things needn’t be neglected. 
Gold Dust gives a 
woman time to rest, 
time to visit, time to 
read, and time to sew. 
It is much better and 
cheaper than soap for 
all cleaning. For 
greatest economy buy 
our large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston 














And Chain 
By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, etc. 


(This Watch is solid Silver 

and fully warranted—Gents’ 

Watch same price); or sell 

50 lbs. for a Waltham or 
Elgin Gold Watch and Chain 
(Ladies’ or Gents’); 7 Ibs. 
for Boys’ Nickel Watch and 
Chain; 10 lbs. for Crescent 
Camera; 50 libs. for a Baker 
Folding Camera; 75 to 150 lbs. for 
Bicycles. EXPRESS FREE. //’rite 
Sor Catalogue and particulars. 


W. 4G. Baker (Dept. E), Springfield, Mavs. 
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GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room ; is ready for 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water y 
instantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur- 
a when 
otwater is re 
wired. Uses 
248 or Ga 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
catalogue. 
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Joliet, LiL 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 


For 10¢., Coin 
Send Photo (cabinet preferred) and 
receive, postpaid, pin-back Cellu- 
loid Medallion with your Photo on 
same. This low price given to in- 
troduce goods. Photos returned. 
FREE: Send five orders with 
50 cts., coin, and we will set one 
of them in handsome, easel back, 
metal frame. Agents wanted. 
H. A. PALMER & CO. 
121 Devonshire Street, Boston 


W. J. ADAM, - 














from FIFTY CENTS. Ladies 
planning Church Entertainments 
should have “An Evening with 
pperfield in Pantomime and Story.” Price, 50c. 
‘os MRS, § A. GAMBLE, Woodhull, IIL 


$100.0 


David 
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All 
addresses. 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


inquirers must give their full names and 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
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Rudbeckia. The Golden Glow Rudbeckia is en- 
tirely hardy, and requires no protection. 


Violets. I would advise growing these plants 
from cuttings rather than from seed. They are com- 
paratively hardy. A slight covering of leaves in 
winter is of benefit to them. 


Agave. This plant is a most satisfactory one for 
house culture, as its thick, succulent foliage enables 
it to withstand the injurious effects of dry air, heat 
and dust, which are the enemies of house plants. 


Lily-of-the-Valley. This plant is grown exten- 
sively in Holland for our market, and is shipped 
safely in the fall. Write to one of the large florists 
and ask how the plants are packed for transportation. 


Hardy Pinks. There are several varieties of 
hardy garden Pinks. The Scotch, or Clove Pink, isa 
geome bloomer, very fragrant and beautiful. Mrs. 
Sinkins, white, an His Majesty, crimson, are 
excellent sorts, blooming nearly all summer. 


Calla Lilies. The ordinary Calla will bloom best 
in the winter if given a resting spell in the summer. 
The Spotted-Leaf Calla, not being grown for its 
flowers, may be kept growing all the year round. 
Calla hastata, the yellow-flowered sort, is a summer 
grower, and should be dried off in the fall, like the 
Gloxinia and the tuberous Begonia. 


Repotting Plants. I would not advise the entire 
repotting of wey which seem in a healthy, growing 
condition. ut I would remove as much of the old 
soil as possible without seriously disturbing the 
roots of the plants, and substitute fresh compost. 
This is easily done, saves a great deal of hard work, 
and is quite as good for the plants as repotting, 
because it furnishes fresh, strong food without inter- 
fering with their development. 


Asparagus Sprengeerii. It is the nature of this 
plant to send its roots to the outside of the soil in 
the pot in which it grows, thus giving it the appear- 

d the soil with roots. Examina- 
tion, however, will show that there is a space of soil 
in the centre of the pot not occupied by roots. I 


would wait until the roots heave the plant up in the | 


pot before shifting it. When a shift is made it is 
well to divide the roots, as the smaller plants are 
most satisfactory for use in the window. If one 
were to shift it each time it seems to need a larger 
pot it would soon have to have something the size 
of a washtub to spread itself in. 


Chrysanthemums. It is too late to prune these 
plants now. Whatever pruning was needed should 
have been given in June and July. The plants grown 
in the open ground should be lifted and rotted from 
the first to the middle of the month: Water well 
before and after transplanting. Keep them in the 
shade for about a week, showering them daily, but do 
not keep them in a close place. Give them all the 
air possible. Nine and ten inch pots will be large 
enough for almost all varieties of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, Later in the season the plants must be pro- 
tected fromthefrost. Ifthey are troubled with insects 
of any kind sprinkle powdered tobacco over them. 


Tradescantia is a good vine for hanging-baskets. 
It has a smooth, glossy leaf. There are several 
varieties, some a clear 
on a green ground, anal some having stripes of rose 
and white on a green ground. The latter variety is 
very beautiful. The plant is an extremely rapid 
grower, and is of the easiest possible culture. A 
branch broken off and laid on the ground is pretty 
sure to root, and inserted in the ground every one 
will be sure to grow. Because of its long joints it 
should be given rather a poor soil, as in a rich soil 
it lengthens out so much between leaves that it does 
not produce a strong enough effect to be satisfactory. 
It should be pinched back severely to make it bushy. 
It will succeed where few other plants will, and it is 


therefore valuable as a “ general purpose”’ plant. 


| they 


| liberal quantity of old, rotten manure from the cow- 


Starting Geraniums. A Geranium for winter use 
should be at leasta year old, It should have many 
branches. Young plants seldom have more than one 
or two branches until they are four or five months 
old, and it will readily be seen that such a plant has 
very little blossoming surface. The plants you start 
from cuttings now will make excellent plants for use 
a yearhence. Begin to pinch them back when they 
are five or six inches high. Keep doing this until 
are bushy and spreading specimens. Next 
summer do not allow them to bloom. The following 
winter they will show you what a year-old Geranium 
is capable of doing, and they will convince you that 
young plants are next to worthless for winter use. 
Those who advocate fall-started Geraniums for 
winter have no kuowledge of the habit of the plant. 


Fall Planting of Shrubs. Most shrubs may be 
planted with satisfactory results in the fall if taken 
in hand as soon as they have ripened and shed their 
leaves. Do this work as early in the season as possi- 
ble after their leaves have fallen, because they will 
generally throw out roots after transplanting and 
become well established in their new quarters before 
the coming of winter. If planted late in the season 
they cannot do this, and they are less able to stand 
the winter than a plant with fresh, working roots. 
In planting shrubs be sure to have the soil so mel- 
low and fine that it can be sifted in among the roots 
of the plant in such a manner as to come In contact 
with all of them without pressure. Water well. Cut 
back all shrubs well at planting. More or less of the 
old roots will be sacrificed, and the top must be 
reduced correspondingly. 


Housing Plants. Plants which have been best 
out-of-doors during the summer should be brought 
into the house before cold nights come. They will 
thus be accustomed gradually to the change from 
outdoor to indoor. Left out until cold weather 
comes, and fire heat is necessary inside for the 
human occupants of the rooms, they will be sure to 
suffer from the abrupt and very decided change of 
conditions. When you bring the plants in keep the 
windows open day and night to admit fresh air. 
Give them all the sunshine possible. Shower daily 
all over and avoid giving fertilizers, as they would 
force them at the time when all the energies of the 
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Solid Whalebone 











SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
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99 Elastic Ribbed i 

. . ¢ 

Union Suits % 

(PATENTED APRIL 25, 1893) a 

Are complete undergarments, covering x 

the entire body. Perfectly elastic, fit- S 

ting’ like a glove. ty 

Om 

Ty 

No Buttons . 

" 

Ty 

Down the Front’ 3 

q 

& 

Made especially for Women and 4 

Misses. Convenient to put on, being ¥ 
entered at top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other’ kind of 
underwear can ladies obtain such 


perfect fit for dresses, or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 


Send for 
Illustrated Booklet V. 


OFFICE: 
No. 1 Greene Street, New York 
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A ‘Transparent 
Glycerin 


Matchless 
Clear as Crystal 





The perfection in the art 
of soap-making, obtained 
only by long research in the 
laboratory—designed espe- 
cially for toilet and bath. 

If you cannot obtain 
Jap Rose from your dealer, 
‘send ten cents to 


| Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago 


Soap 


~~ S- <@. 

















plants should be expended on getting used to the | 


new order of things. Later, when they have become 
acclimated, so to speak, fertilizers may be given 


with benefit to all growing plants. | 


Bulb Planting. This is the season of the year 
in which to set out bulbs. Prepare the ground for 
them before they are received by having it dug up to 
a depth of at least a foot—a foot and a half is better 
—and worked over until it is mellow. Mix withita 


yard, or, if this is not obtainable, use bonemeal in 
the proportions of one pound to a square yard of 
soil. If the soil is naturally heavy it is well to add 
considerable sand to make it lighter and more 
porous. Plant the bulbs as soon as ag after 
they are received, as they are greatly injured by 
exposure to the air. Set Tulips and Hyacinths six 
inches deep, smaller bulbs from four to five inches. 
All bulbs should be placed five or six inches apart. 
I would advise keeping each kind by itself. The 
effect is always more satisfactory than when they 





are planted promiscuously. 


RUGS 
ANO 
DETS «iis BY 
CAN BE 


SELECTED 
AT YOUR OWN FIRESIDE 


MAI 





From our pattern plates better than at a store. We sell carpets at Wholesale Prices 


and make them up ready to lay. 


Our book, giving full information, with large 


assortment of pattern plates, showing carpets in actual colors, sent free on request. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


The Russell Carpet Company 


AGENTS WANTED. 


254-256 Market Street, Chicago 


NOTE.—We are selling high-class Wilton Velvet Rugs, in the latest colorings 
and styles, length 11 ft., width 8 ft. 3 


retail. 


in., at $15.00; worth about $25.00 


These rugs are ail sized, seams pressed, and will be shipped on a pole, 


so that when you receive them they will lie perfectly flat on the floor. 








Wedding Invitations? 


Let us furnish them for you—100, $64.50; 50, $8.00. 
Envelopes included. Express prepaid. Samples free. 


J.& P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New York 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 2 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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69 Cents for Nothing 


Just issued, a wonderful catalogue of everything to 
eat, wear and use. It costs us 52 cents to print and 17 


cents to mail each copy. 
It's free to all who write for it 
This book contains 304 pages (size 1444x10% in.), 
has 10,000 illustrations, and quotes 100,000 articles at 
Here is the book: 


wholesale prices to consumers. 

This valuable cata- 
logue tells all about 
Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Baby Coaches, 
Bedding, Bicycles, 
Hoots, Buggies, Can 
dies, Carpets, Cigars, 
Clocks, Clothing, 
Corsets, Crockery, 
Curtains, Cutlery, 
Farm Wagons, Fur- 
niture, Men’s Fur- 
nishings, Glassware, 
Groceries, Harness, 
Hats, Hosiery, Jew- 
elry, Ladies’ C lothing, 
Ladies’ Furnishings, 
Lamps, Mackin- 
toshes, Mirrors, Mnu- 
sical Instruments, Or- 

ans, Paints, Pianos, 
7ictures, Portitres 
Refrigerators, Sad 
dies, Sewing- 
Machines, Shirts, Shoes, Silverware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Tobacco, Towels, Trunks, Underwear, Upholstery 
Goods, Watches, and thousands of other articles. 

With this book in your possession, you can buy 
cheaper than the average dealer. 

You can save large sums of money on everything 
you need, at any season of the year. 





Lithographed Carpet and Rug Catalogue, 
and our Clothing Catalogue with samples 
attached, are also free. Expressage paid 
on clothing, freight paid on carpet. 


Which book shall we send you? Address this way; 


JULIUS HINES & SON 
BALTIMORE, MD. Department 425 



















is some apartment or corner set apart for 
pretty odds and ends in furniture or fur- 
nishings. Not necessarily expensive, but 
cozy and comfortable, where you can lounge 
and be at ease with yourself and the world. 
There is no one thing that will aid more in 
the preparation of such a place than 


Neal’s Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


The odd pieces of furniture, woodwork, or 
furnishings may be given a genuine enamel 
finish in rich, handsome colors or delicate 
subdued tints that will lend harmon and 
beauty to the general effect. agente can 
apply it successfully. 


Dept.A, Acme White Lead and Color Works 


DETROIT, MICH, 


Our Booklet, “ Enamels and Enameling,’’ with sam- 
ples of colors, tells how and what kinds to use for 
furniture, woodwork, bath-tulbs, radiators, Sent Free, A 
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Decorations in Relief 


Make the home not only 
pleasant but individual. The 
design here shown is a wall 
decoration in colored relief. 
For decoration of panels, pic- 
ture frames, mantels, vases, 
flower pots Muralo is unique. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “‘Muralo Decora- 
tions in the Home.” It is free. 
Address Dept. A. 
The Muralo Co. 


New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, N. Y. Cit 
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A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration, Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN C@., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Imported Silk-Lined Needle Books Free 


By sending us the empty wrappers of 
Crowley’s Lion Brand 
Gold-Eyed Needles 
None Such and None Better 
Every up-to-date dry-goods 
dealer has them; if yours 
does not, make him get 
them for you 
Send for Free 
of Needles to 
€. H. CROWLEY, Sole Agent, 








Sample 


274 Church Street, New York 





9 Linen Doilies 
or 4 Linen Doilies 


We will send your choice: 9 3%- 
inch Individual Butters, or 4 6- 
inch pretty Linen Doilies and a 
trial subscription to ‘* Modern 
pamerettory * (two numbers), an 
Illustrated MAGAZINE and Guide 
to Fancy Work. Both Sets to one address, 18 cts. 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L. 


For 
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All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Brander Matthews was appointed Professor of 
Literature in Columbia College in 1892. 


“In Kedar’s Tents,’’ the title of Henry Seton 
Merriman’s book, is derived from the familiar 
Biblical phrase, “‘the tents of Kedar,’’ used in 
Psalms, cxx: 5, and The Song of Solomon, i: 5. 

“England and America in 1782"’ 
poem by Tennyson, in which 
addressed to England: 

* Be proud of those strong sons of thine 

Who wrenched their rights from thee.” 


* Dr. Claudius "’ is the only one of the novels of 
F. Marion Crawford that has ever been dramatized. 
A stage version of it, made by the author himself 
and Harry St. Maur, was produced at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, in New York City, by E. M. Holland 
and Joseph Holland on February 1, 1897. 


is the title ofa 
occur the lines, 


Jessie Fothergill was the real name of the author 
of “ The First Violin.’”’ She belonged to a Quaker 
family of Lancashire, England, and lived in 
Manchester. In 1891, when she was about forty 
years old, she underwent a surgical operation, from 
the effects of which she died on July 28 of that year. 


“A New Poet.'"’ Edwin Markham, whose 
recently published poem, ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,” 
has attracted general attention, is already being 
hailed as “a new poet.’’ He is the principal of the 
High School in Oakland, California, a position 
which was held by another poet, Edward Rowland 
Sill, from 1871 to 1874. 


Anna Robeson Brown (who became Mrs, Charles 
Henry Burr, Jr., on May 27, 1599), the author of** Sir 
Mark,” “‘ The Black Lamb,” “ Alain of Halfdene,”’ 
and other tales, comes naturally by her gift of story- 
writing, as she is a grandniece of Charles Brockden 
Brown (1771-1820), the author of ‘ Wieland,” 
“Ormond,” and other novels of high merit. 


William Canton, the author of “W. N., Her 
Book,”’ ‘‘ The Invisible Playmate,” and other most 
charming and appreciative studies of children and 
child life, is a London business man, and has never 
followed literature as a profession. He is about fifty- 
five years old, but his first book, a volume of poems, 
only appeared in 1887. It is said that the children in 
the book are the author's own. 





Shakespeare's Universality was again demon- 
strated recently in a discussion of the question 
whether it were really true that an apt quotation on 
any word or subject could be found in his works. It 
was doubted whether anything pertinent on such a 
little word as “ if,’’ for instance, could be found; but 
a Shakespearean scholar speedily turned to ‘‘ As You 
Like It,’’ Act V, Scene 4, and read, ‘‘ Your ‘if’ is 
the only peacemaker; much virtue in * if.’”’ 


A Peculiar Plural. The sight of the word 
‘** Mussulmans ’’ sometimes strikes readers as peculiar 
and even incorrect. They are influenced by the 
recollection of such words as “ Englishmen” and 
“Frenchmen,” and fail to remember such other 
words as ‘‘ Normans” and ‘‘Germans.”’ Probably 
the fact that the word “ Mussulmans”’ is seldom 
used, and consequently has an unfamiliar look, is the 
‘reason it looks so strange on the printed page. 


‘ 


American Army Officers. The only published 
record regarding the officers of the American Army 
since its formation is contained in the two volumes 
published in 1890 and 1893 by Francis B. Heitman, of 
Washington, D. C., one of which is a historical regis- 
ter of the “ officers of the Continental Army during 
the War of the Revolution, April, 1775, to December, 
1783,’’ and the other of the “ officers of the United 
States Army, September, 1789, to September, 1889.” 


‘Kipling Note-Book.’’ So widespread has 
become the interest in all that Rudyard Kipling does, 
both in a literary and personal way, that a smal! 
magazine with the above title has been started, which 
chronicles the publication of new works and new 
editions, collects anecdotes and gossip concerning 
him, and aims to neglect nothing that refers to him in 
any way. It is believed that this is the first maga- 
zine of the kind which has ever been published dur- 
ing the lifetime of an author. 


Frank Norris, the author of ‘‘ Moran of the Lady 
Letty ’’ and ‘‘ McTeague,” two stories which have 
attracted considerable attention recently, is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College in the class of 1895. He at 
once obtained a position as staff correspondent on a 
paper in San Francisco, and was sent to South 
Africa at the time of the Uitlanders’ uprising, and 
was ejected by the Boers. He returned to journal- 
istic work in California, and later became connected 


with a prominent magazine in New York. 

a: pe Deans,’’ the heroine of Scott’s novel 
“The Heart of Midlothian,’’ was in real life named 
Helen Walker. The incidents related in regard to 
the trial and conviction of her sister were true in 
every detail, and it was only by the efforts of Helen 
Walker in circulating a petition for her sister’s 
pardon that the latter's life was saved, Sir Walter 
Scott erected a tombstone to Helen Walker’s memory 
in the churchyard of Irongray, with an inscription 
expressing his appreciation of her virtues. 


A Popular Theme Among Essayists. Friendship 
has always been a most attractive theme for essayists. 
Among the great writers who have embodied their 
views on the subject in essays are Epictetus, Cicero, 
Bacon, Montaigne, Jeremy Taylor, Goldsmith and 
Emerson. Others who have also written on this 
theme are William Ellery Channing, A. Bronson 
Alcott, Allan Throckmorton, Sydney Smith, Douglas 
Jerrold and Philip Gilbert Hamerton; while Doctor 
Johnson once wrote “ Friendship; An Ode,” and 
Wilkie Collins has a paper in his ‘ Miscellanies,”’ 
entitled ‘‘Save Me from My Friends.” 


Tennyson's Last Poem, “Silent Voices,” 
follows: 


‘*When the Dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 
Call me rather, Silent Voices, 
Forward to the starry track, 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 
On, and always on!” 
These words were set to music by Lady Tennyson 
and sung at Tennyson’s funeral. 


A Short List of Books suitable to be placed by 
the home and educational department of a woman’s 
club in the hands of its members might include the 
following named: ‘‘ The Five Talents of Women” 
and “ The Duties of Women,” by Frances Power 
Cobbe; “The Life and Letters of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle’; ‘* Ethics of the Dust” and “Sesame and 
Lilies,’”” by John Ruskin; ‘“ Self-Culture,”” by James 
Freeman Clarke; ‘‘ Human Intercourse,” by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton; “Concerning All of Us,” by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; ‘‘My Study 
Windows,”’ by James Russell Lowell; ‘‘ Poets of 


is as 


America,” by Edmund Clarence Stedman; 
“Shakespeare’s England,” by William Winter; 
“The Four Georges,” by William Makepeace 


Thackeray, and “A Short History of the English 
People,”’ by John Richard Green. 
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GD Chicago Waist 


Price $1. 00 


Now fitted with 
our patented attach- 
ment for hose sup- 
porters—appreciated 
by every 
woman 
who wears 
it. No pin- 
ning nor 
unpinning 
of hose 
supporters 
necessary 
if this waist 
is worn. 

TRY IT 
Made of 
fine sateen, 
fast black, 
drab or ! , 
white; clasp or button front; 
18 to 40 watst measure. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago Waist. If he 
hasn't it, send $1.00, money order or stamps, mem | 
color and size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 





























Popular 
Corset 
Waist in 
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Waists 


“Shapely and 
Satisfactory” 


— 


_ Prescribed by 
Eminent Physicians. 
Commended 
by Colleges. 
Complements 
all Forms. 


Agents Wanted 
Sorosis 


16 West Twenty-Third St., New York 


4.00 


VALUE FOR 


*1.09 


or your money back 


BE STYLISH— 
SAVE MONEY 


This beautiful brown felt 
shepherdess model hat is stylishly 
draped with fine quality brown 

| silk-faced velvetta, outline! 
with two rows of tan silk and 
felt braid; a large pair of irri- 
descent wings, harmonizing in 
color, are placed in front where 
the velvetta is caught by steel 
buckle. 
brown all-silk satin and grosgrain ribbon, and one of green vel- 
vetta. These tabs can be adjusted, if necessary, to fit any head, 
at the same time giving the hat a different position if desired. A 
binding of wide tan silk and velvet braid around brim completes 
this swell hat, Can be ordered in brown, green, navy, royal, tan, 
black with color or all black. For 25c. extra we will send it, 
express prepaid, to any point in U.S., safe delivery guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER MILLINERY CO. 
49-51-53 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 











MERICAN women have been quick to recognize and avail 
themselves of the advantages of the CRESC@, which, 
being disconnected in front, with Elastic Gores at sides, 
CANNOT BREAK AT THE WAIST-LINE. This 
exclusive, flexible feature insures comfort, retention of shape, 
exceptional wear, and the snug, smooth adjustment indispensa- 
ble to handsome gowning. Whe 

dealers it will be sent, postpaid, for #4. 
Long, Short or Medium Len 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
ta 





Sorosis 


Catalogue FREE 


Corset Makers 


The tabs in back, under brim, have one full rosette of 





re the Cresco is not kept by 
Drab or White. 


September, 1899 





A JACK OF ALL TRADES 


usually is master of none. 









We manufacture and handle 
exclusively fine 
Ladies’ Garments 


| Stylish Women do not depend 
upon the limited assortments 
| | shown in dry-goods stores, or 
| small cloak stores, when they 
| | can post themselves on cor- 
| | rect styles at the right 
| | prices bysendingdirect |. 
| | to the maker for a 
| | catalogue. 


Ours is free for 
the asking 


| Send for it to-day and 
| you will have it day 
| after to-morrow. 

Just a hint as to what it 
will contain: 

G 1200. Ladies’ handsome 
Kersey Coat, in light tan, 
castor, royal blue and black; 
| 20 inches long and heavily 
| strapped with kersey cloth; has 6 large ornament 
buttons, and 2 small ornamental buttons on eac 
| pocket ; made with new scollop back and sleeves cut 
in the latest fashion ; coat lined throughout wit 
| | red or blue silk. The most stylish coat $7 50 
for this Fall. Manufacturers’ price, . 
| CHOICEST CREATIONS—C loaks, Suits, Skirts, Furs ; sty! 
quality, workmanship, linings of all our garments, absolutely 
guaranteed. Sent anywhere C.O.D., sulject to examinatior 


AMERICAN CLOAK AND FUR CO. 


Opposite Palmer House. 180 State Street, Chicago 

















Furs—Rich—Stylish 


Neck Scarfs 
$3 to $75 


Collarettes 
$5 to $100 


Box Coats 
$25 to $300 


Novelty Jackets 
$50 to $400 


Latest style gar- 
ments, from fresh, 
solid skins. Finest 
silk linings. Cash 
with orders 
under $10.00. 
Larger amounts 
C.0.D. with 
privilege of 
examination. 
Send bust and 
neck measure. 
Special orders. 
Repairs made. 











} Satisfaction 
| guaranteed or 
money refund- 
ed. Beauti- 
fully illustrated 
catalogue free. 
Write to-day. 


L. S. BERRY 


Manufacturer of FURS 
Exelusively 


147 State Street, Chicago 








Mackintosh Dress Skirt 






w 
In rich dark blue, black, gray or tan serge, cloth 
lining. Regular length. Special sizes extra. Express 
Prepaid 








These sepa 

rated gar- 
ments avoid 
the over 
heatiny 
caused 

by a 

one- 
New Style Double-Breasted eel 

Cape, if preferred, proof. 
Illustrated circular free. 

“LADIES SUPPLY CO.” 
trade-mark on. hanger, guarantees 
the genuine garment—always made 
to order. Agents wanted. 

H H Mackintoshes and 
Silk-Line Imported Cloths. 
LADIES SUPPLY CO., 111 Wabash Ave. (B 29), Chicago, lil. 

FALL CATALOGUE of special articles for women's wear, 
hard to buy satisfactorily by mail, sent free, in September. 


| Cape to Match, 92,5 
| 
| 





Ask for DEWEY’S Improved 
Acme Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than 
Dress Shields, being 
a complete garment, 
always ready to wear 
with any dress. The 
only protector that 
can be worn with 
Shirt-Waists 
without sew- 
ing in. The 
only perfect 
protection 
from per- 
spiration. aa 
















The Best Shield for bieyele riders. One pair does the work of vix. 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, 8 .65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-29, § .80 

0.3. . 40-45, 1.00 No.4. “ “46-19, 1.25 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. O. Order. 





Send money by P. 
M. DEWEY, Mir., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





—_—— 





WAVED: RR 


NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for Ic. 










FAY 


No garters. 


For Ladies and Children 


No supporters. Button to waist. 
Up te satay. Most comfortable summer or win- 
ter. Easiest ani best wearing. 
for bicycling, athletics and every-day use. 
Children’s sizes, 25 cents to 45 cents. 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Mail orders solicited. We pay postage. 
Circulars Free 


FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, O. 





STOCKINGS 


Ideal stocking 
Ladies’, 50 


Cut off ragged feet, attach ‘Racine 
Feet”’ to legs of hosiery by our & 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you * 
have a pair of hose as 4 Se BS 
















as new. Cost only p 
and afew moments time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 


ton, sizes 5 to 11, black oF 
white. Price, 10 cents 2 pti 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepai:! 
Booklet, * The Stockin tte 
| Stitch,” tells everything. 
Sent free. Agents want d. 





Department E, Racine, Wis- & 
*. a a Oh 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 











OU can try an IvErRs 


All inquirers must give their full names and . : j 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- & Ponp Piano in your 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. . . 
4 ° y own home without risk and 


= at our expense anywhere 


THE WHITE SQUADRON Con Velocita means with rapidity or speed. in the United States where 








A Glee is a piece of unaccompanied vocal musicin ~ . 
A popular “ FIRESIDE GAME” of interest to at least three parts, tf dealer sells them. 
every young American. Depicts U.S. Naval P enmrer ys oe bes one child, a son, who is being Strictly first-class. Require 
Vessels of all classes, including battleships | | ° Pees . OF" pe er less tuning and prove more 
. . enscnel was e rst conductor oO e 
now building, and vessels made famous by mocten Weanlany Pinelininen. durable than any other 


the Spanish-American War. An Obligato is an instrumental part or accompani- pianos. 239 purchased by 
Sold by dealers ; or sample pack, prepaid, 25 cents. ment of great musical importance. the New England Conserv- 


“Silver Street,"’ the hymn tune, was composed 





SPECIA Sent FREE to introduce about the year 1770 by Isaac Smith. atory of Music, the largest 
ey eee ee et ees Thomas Tallis, the father of English cathedral College of Music in the 
i t teent 
OFFER let eng wenupen med we mosey? * As ” i — tae ; World, and over 500 IvERs 
~ . a Scala is the name of one the most famous . . ° ° . P 
sample eel te ate one Italian opera houses. It is in Milan, Italy. ous" | & Ponp Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges and institutions 
0 . ‘ . " = - : 2 : 
“Ca Ira,” “ That will do,” is the refrain of a song | Of learning in the United States. Catalogue and valuable information 
g g maile 
Home Games and How to Play Them (illustrated; popular during the French Revolution of 1793. * * 
price, 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps; or free. Old pianos taken in exchange. 
we will send you an order for one, FREE, at your. Sofia Scalchi was born at Turin, Italy, November 
dealer’s, on receipt of two Fireside Game wrap- | 29, 1850, and made her dédud¢ in 1866, at Mantua. 
per bands (mention dealer’s name and address). 
Address Department A. Edward MacDowell, the American composer, 


was born in New York City on December 18, 1861. Easy Payments 


The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. Equal Temperament means, in music, the system 

















of toning by which the octave is divided into twelve A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure 
mean, or equal, semitones. one of our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live 
Randegger, the famous singing teacher, was born | three thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfacti iz is re 
i rt OWE on Tan feel ta mae te te elt co Pre y, and guar antee satisfaction, or piano is returned to us 
th? taught in England since 1854. at our expense for railway freights both ways. A personal letter, containing special 
Franz von Suppé has been called the German | Prices and full description of our easy payment plans, free upon application. 
THE MOST PERFECT FITTING Offenbach, ‘ Fatinitza’’ and “‘ Boccaccio” are prob- 


a lle - eevee oA ably his two best-known operas. IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


these shoes superior to all others Theory is a term used to express the knowledge of 
is the Panel of Elastie | harmony, counterpoint, thoroughbass, etc., as dis- 
Goring (as shown in | tinguished from the art of playing. 


ut), which not only P ™ 
“adds peed ef ed Mario, the great tenor singer, married Madame ‘ ' ; THE perfect plano must 
Grisi, by whom he had three daughters, He retired Hl : 7 ° 
express every emotion 













to the appearance, 
but causes them to | from the stage in 1867, and died in 1883. 


fit either —_ or low 


instep perfectly. They “The Resurrection of Lazarus,’’ Perosi’s ora- 





iid in black oo est | torio, was sung for the first time in this country at ol the player gona not fail 
Medium Weight, Flexible | the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City in 


Oxfords, $2.50. Fancy Vesting | rhythm by accenting that part of a bar not usually 

‘ Beethoven and Schumann used synco- eae . 

pation extensively. pleasure of player, owner 
THE RICH SHOE CO., Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. A Suite is a set, series or succession of movements 


euler Lace Doom’ Gon On | April of this year. sre: on some unusual attack. 
fords, $2. Fine Hand | v8. = hy 
Vrite for . Tops (instead of kid): Boots, rented. 
a ‘ae B5e. extra; Oxfords, 25e. extra. a 

| in music, and is considered by some musicians to . WG ~ 7 2 and listeners. The 

| have been in its earlier form the precursor of the . . ; » ‘ 


Turned: Lace Boots, @8.50; Syncopation is the suspension or alteration of | ~ esl i Such failure spoils the 
SENT, EXPRESS PREPAID, upon reeeipt of price and 20¢, 
sonata and symphony. 








‘oath eae liar a ae etal eee 


| The **Hymn of Praise”’ is a symphony cantata, i | ; 
) composed by Mendelssohn for a celebration of the \\, a 
Cnuine invention of printing, held at Leipsic, under the iit Goa 


auspices of the King of Saxony, June 25, 1840, 


| i « ee. 7 
Pattersong. Patter is the technical or slang name <& ia stands the musician s test 
arina old ne for a que k, gabbling speech. In music it describes » re P 
a kind of song in which the greatest number of ‘= ‘ ‘ 


words is sung to the smallest number of notes. responds to the player S 
































is imitated so closely in bottles and la- | | Children’s Songs. The following are delightful | every feeling In full, pure 
bels that even dealers are sometimes gounetens of geeeen’s oer. Somer ea t lt t| k it f P | it ° { ° { O 
ive ani sare » . | Reinecke; ‘“‘Songs for the Children,’ Gilchrist; | . P ror ‘ 2 ° 7 2 > 2d. rc 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, | Sees soug'iox Songs by Eugese Pica | § fone. Its worth makes it friends wherever it ts triec urs 
| “gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,’ |) | Kart Gotdmark, the composer, was bon at | 1S the last and greatest of the piano factories of the world. 
2 06 Keszthely, in Hungary, on May 18, 1832. He is a 
the address of the great Farina distil- } composer of concert and chamber music, but has “How to know a Piano,” a pamphlet, explains what 
lery; ‘“‘gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz”’ achieved his greatest successes in operatic writing. makes a piano perfect. A postal will bring it. 
(opposite the Julichs Place). , | Crescendo means inc rensing, gad denotes a gree. . 
ual increase in the force of sounc 1 1s claimed that i i ; H 
i Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents ) Beethoven was the inventor of the crescendo. In | D. H. BALDWIN & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ie ceeceen any case it is very rarely encountered in the work of 
a his predecessors. 
Memorizing. Piano teachers, and indeed all | a Te RR gare ime ee 3 A 
Does Not Ss rt ded | teachers of music, should advocate the memorizing oe 
Bend Nickel’ Plate — of all compositions to be performed as solos, Sw i> = BO ple | 
Familiarity is the greatest factor in an artistic rendi- 


The CLINTON tion of a solo, whether it be vocal or instrumental. 


Paderewski’s Marriage. The announcement of 


| Paderewski’s marriage was as follows: Mr. I. J. 
SAFETY PIN Paderewski and Madame Helene, Baroness of Rosen, 


have the honor to announce their marriage, which 
Not Cheapest, But BEST | was celebrated on May 31, 1899, at the Church of 
Fastens on either side; is al- 


Saint Esprit, in Warsaw. Z ARE: 
ic. S i ‘ —every one, in 
most automatic. Super nickel- Stephen Collins Foster was born near Pittsburg, “TABLE W very ’ 


lated; doesn’t turn brassy. > , 6 i died N York fact— a reciates 
Sade in 9 clacs.from % inch to Pennsylvania, on July 4, 1826, and died in New Yor pp 








dey os pect City on January 13, 1864. He is said to have written Z 
ee eet en poner 4 hundred A seventy- 3 ponee. Among the = An Z Phestuun silverware. It adds to the 
most famous of these are ‘‘Old Folks at Home,” - « - 

. A Perfect Guard Prevents " M , Old Kentucky Home,’’ “ Massa’s in the Cold, eo furnishing of the dining room and of the 
' Clothing Catching in Coil Cold. Ground,” ‘Old Uncle Ned,” “Old Dog table, and gives satisfaction and pleasure to 

Send 6 cents in stamps for 12 Tray ’’ and “ Oh, Susannah!” 
» Clinton ry! eye oasentes c di Boat 8 Tt i tt the occupants of the home. 

sizes) and a card of our new anadian Boat Song. 1e words of the song 

he 5gvtan Dress Pins. They will | beginning: The «1835 R. WALLACE ”’ goods possess 
demonstrate the inferiority of their imitations. | « Faintly as tolls the evening chime, : sys : : * 

f OAKVILLE COMPANY, - Waterbury, Conn. | Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time,’ all the highest qualities found in silver plated 


were written by Tom Moore during a journey down 
the St. Lawrence River, and were inspired by the 


ware, and are renowned for their attractive 





























































tune which was sung by the French Canadian design and finish, and honest weight. 
voyageurs to words which were so miserably pro- 
HERE isn ¥ Tooth Brush made = nounsed that they were unintelligible to him. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
cept th ro lactic that rea 
deus what it ‘ Gesigned for. “The Piano Compositions. The following are of about SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
fourth-grade apeaaead and of a popular character: haan Contes ' 
be “Polish Dance,” . ° ‘ ° - Scharwenka ' m4 wi mer i ae a | MACTORIES EMM OFFIC 
. rop y ac 1c “Last Hope,” . ‘ ‘ . é . Gottschalk qaesee coop,” + 7% inches. od ’ phony fe tlk 
f ** Romance,”’ . ‘ ‘ ° ° ; Rubinstein ms Pickle Fork, «. 2 ‘ ; + OFFICES IN: ; 
’ “ Pizzicati,” . m ‘ ° ‘ . « Joseffy 4 Gaied teens t ; 
oot rus Sey. — ds eS Jensen Sate 
‘** Serenata,” » ; ° . ’ Moszkow ski : 
gets the teeth clean. Other brushes get Album Leaf” - 5 8 . Grieg | 
Be them pretty near clean. ‘“ Pretty near”’ is ‘, Anitra’s aren i ° ee ay ae gees 
0 what causes deca Wedding Music, . ° . ° ‘ ; 
ad y- ‘‘Mandoline,” . ° . ‘ ‘ . . Thom 
. —- ee Ld apt yee oo ““ Narcissus,”’. é ‘ : ; F Nevin 
ec n « C « o t “Di ” 
1. South. Bristles “tn Trregular tufts—cleans i Pierrette, ° ° ‘ , ; . Chaminade 
een the A. Hol handl d hook te . ° P an " 
_ hold it. : These ’ mean ‘much to cleanly scanmees re Trios for Women s Voices. The following is a 
o eal y ones who like our brush. Aduét, 35c. | list of trios for women’s voices: 
tdren's (2 ), 25c. Ry mail or at dealers’. “ aria.” . : : : . ; . . Abt 
Send for our eee. ° Tooth Truths." is } « Aveiant” P m , ' ; : . . ‘Abt 
Florence Mig. Co., Box 110, Florence, Mass. “ Flower Greeting,”’. .  «  . Curschmann 
| “ Nymphs of the Wood,” . ‘ ‘ ‘ Delibes | 
_ | ** Glide on Sw iftly, wa ‘ ; ° ; . Delibes P 
| “Jack Frost,’ . ° ‘ . Hatton | A ¥j Rae a - j 
ie Ring Out, w ild Bells,’ ‘ ° ‘ . Lahee | ie ‘ : * ee 
8000 BICYCLES | “stiri! *""" °°. aigtens | See a 
ift Thine yes,’ ° . ° ‘ Mendelssohn P : i. ; 
; Cor, 9 MODELS, 89 t5816. | “Taudate Pueri:'. "- ". °°. Mendelssohn | BSI YLL 8&2. Short or aoe length in white, drab or 
Suorwons and second-hand | ‘Say, Where is He Born,” . ‘ Mendelssohn | Sy % $/20 Mai f o 
wheels, good as nom, eS to “ Stork’s Reraie* ° ° ° ‘ meawestees 7, 13 ¢: as ed prepasd ypon receipl 0 ‘PIIce, 4 SUT 
10. New '99 MODEIS, | “ Mornin alk,”’ ° ok aff | a "| 
si Cueaning Sats. We |. he Winter Hath not a Blossom,’ - «+ Retnace | @ 24)\\ dealer carinol supply you. Our iMustrated hooklet sent 
TORY CLEARING “p ‘ S : ; einecke | wm : 0 
Sar cits const aden. | 1 pene ems Hectic,” . .  -  ‘Rheinberger | Bhat ios tree upon application, Tishows SO styles from P10 $ 5S 
spe i gate a sa ‘ : . Rheinberger | 4 
: EARN A BICYCLE | 1. Regina 4 eee es Semin | and explains heir uses, 
Ww. by helping us advertise our superb line of 99 Models. - Sinks Lite, at,’ . Schumann 
hed 1g iin; Bidet Agent in each town FREE USE of sample | 1, 1:9DOY oler © °° Smart Cmewcanfidy, (Chaat lo 6F67 Woos7th SIMEWYORA. 
&. ; t roduce them. Write at once for our Special Offer. | Ev ening, . ° ° . ; 








ME. AD & PRENTISS, - CHICAGO, ILL. | “ Down in the Dewy Dell, ” ° ° ° - Smart | 
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“Shapeliness’”- 


the Keynote of the Present Fashions. 


Braided Wire 
Bustles.-“Forms 


Conceal any defects, and add 
-_ and style to the figure. 

great improvement over 
Wire 
Hair Rolls can’t injure the 


“padding.” Braided 





hair. Match any color. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES. 
Always ask for “ Braided Wire.” 
If you don't find them, we will 
send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Write for our booklet. 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co. 


1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fall Hats, *1.5° 


Sent Anywhere Free of Expense 


Our Fall Catalogue 
of Imported Milliner 
is now ready, and will 
be sent free on request. 
It describes, illustrates 
and prices 


"Hae, $1.50 up 


(in latest French style) 
Untrimmed 

Hats, 75c. up 
We also make finer goods. 
We have the most stylish 


Paris millinery, but at 
extremely low prices. 












mocepening is sold 
upon the understand- 
ing that ou may 
return it if not satis- 
factory and your 
money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. 


We pay express charges everywhere 
Write to-day for our new Fall Catalogue. 


THE GEROME CO., 139 Fifth Ave., New York 


You Will Not Shed Hairpins 


If you buy “HOLDFAST” Hairpins. The only hairpins 
that stay where you put them, and will neither fall out, warp, 
split, break nor rust. It is the shape 
of the top that makes them hold fast. 









THE LIGHTEST HAIRPIN MADE 


Be sure that the hairpin you buy looks like eut. Dealers may 
offer you cheap imitations on which they make more profit. Do 
not be deceived, but insist on getting the genuine HOLDF AST. 

Size, 2% inches; polished or with black tops. Also 34, 3% 
and 4% ins., with heavy prongs, for braid or bonnet use. 

If your dealer will not supply you send 10 cents in stamps 
for sample of six small or one Lin. 

Mention whether your hair is heavy or light. Made in White, 
Black, Brown and Auburn, Handsome booklet Sree. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





“MIZPAH” 
Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much 
colic. The valve prevents 
1 vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs 
inside prevent collapsing 
when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they 
cannot be pulled off the 
bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail 


WALTER F. WARE 
512 Arch St., Phiiad’a, Pa, 








| pictures with appropriate rhymes. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


All inquirers must give their full names and addresses, Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes to Miss Scovil, care of THe Lapigs’ Home Journal, will be answered by mail. 


22 & 


A Leather Dress-Suit Case is considered the 
proper thing for a boy to use in conveying his belong- 
ings in traveling. These cases come in tan and green 
leather, have steel frames and brass locks and rivets, 
and cost from about five to seven dollars each. 


An Autumn Jacket for a girl of fifteen may be 
made of dark green covert cloth, with a fly front 
lined with serge. The seams may be strapped, and 
the collar finished with dark green velvet. It may be 
made double-breasted if preferred, and finished with 
six fancy metal buttons. 


Silk Embroidered Flannel, suitable for a baby’s 
wrapper or jacket, may be purchased in baby blue, 
pink, cardinal, scarlet and cream white. One pretty 
pattern has a deeply indented edge of square tabs, 
which looks well with a frill of Valenciennes or 
torchon lace stitched on behind it. 


A Crib or Cradle Canopy may be made of white 
or écru fishnet, which is forty-five inches wide and 
quite inexpensive. If you do not wish to buy a 
canopy attachment, have a brass hook screwed into 
the ceiling, pass the net through a large curtain ring, 
and slip the eye on the ring over the hook. 


The Speaking Picture Book is very entertaining 
to children old enough to appreciate it. It contains 
On pulling strings 
on one side of the book, voices to correspond with 
the printed words are heard. These books may be 
obtained with both German and English text. 


Trimming for Sailor Suits. White silk soutache 
braid makes an effective trimming for the collars, 
cuffs and shields of sailor suits made of blue, red, 
brown, gray or green flannel, or serge. Silk em- 
broidery, to match the material of the suit, is also 
much used. Black silk embroidery on red suits, and 
white on blue ones, looks well. . 


A Baby’s Jacket. A fleeced Jersey jacket isa warm 
wrap for a baby to wear under the cloak as the days 
grow cooler. These jackets are sleeveless and 
come well below the waist-line, protecting the chest 
and the important organs in the abdomen which 
would suffer most from cold. ‘The jackets are white, 
and cost a dollar and thirty-five cents each. 


A Down Comforter fora crib, covered with figured 
sateen, costs less than two dollars for the size a yard 
wide and a yard and three-eighths long. The next 
size, four feet wide and five feet long, costs three 
dollars and a half. If the comforters are covered 
with figured silk they cost five dollars and a half for 
the smaller, and eight dollars for the larger size. 


A Boy’s Suit. A boy of eleven looks well ina 
military suit of gray cadet cloth. The coat is but- 
toned down the front, has one pocket on each side, 
and is ornamented with five frogs of black braiding 
in military style; there is the same braiding on the 
sleeves and collar. The trousers reach to the knee 
and have three buttons on the outside of the leg. 


Length of First Short Dresses. A baby’s first 
short dresses are made from twenty-two to twenty- 
four inches in length. It is not well to have them 
too short or they are outgrown before they are worn 
out. Some mothers like to have them just long 
enough to cover the feet, others prefer that the feet 
in the dainty kid moccasins or shoes should show. 


Overall Jacket. A blue denim jacket to wear with 
a boy’s overalls costs about fifty cents ready made. 
It keeps the shirt sleeves clean, and with the overalls 
affords perfect protection to the clothes underneath 
while the child ‘is at play. The overalls themselves 
are cut with an apron front and fastened over the 
shoulders with elastic suspenders. The same kind 
of garment is made for girls, 


An Admiral Collar of ottoman silk in light blue, 
pink or cardinal may be purchased ready made for 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. Such a collar 
is suitable to wear with a suit of fine cloth or serge for 
a little boy five or six years old. These collars are 
sometimes trimmed with soutache braid. They open 
to the waist with lapels turning back on each side, 
and are worn with vests of the same material. 


Removing Warts. Get from the druggist a solu- 
tion of chromic acid two drachms to one fluid ounce 
of water. Dip a sliver of wood, as a match or a 
toothpick, in the solution and touch the warts with 
it. The process may be repeated every day or two, 
for three or four times, Warts sometimes disappear 
without treatment, which accounts for the supposed 
efficacy of some of the charms used to remove them. 


An Untrimmed Willow Hamper, to hold the 
baby’s toilet belongings, costs four dollars and a half. 
The tray holds the toilet necessaries, and the clothes 
are kept underneath it. A bow of ribbon on one 
corner of the cover is all the trimming that is needed 
for the outside. The tray may be lined with China 
or Japan silk, which keeps fresh longer than muslin 
or net. Little pockets and a pincushion of the same 
material as the lining are added in the corners. 


Left-Handed Children. Do not discourage the 
use of the left hand so much as encourage the use of 
the right. To be able to do things equally well with 
both hands is a valuable accomplishment in after 
life. Cultivate the use of the right hand but do not 
neglect the left. Teach the boy to hold pen and 
pencil alternately in each hand, and to draw curves 
on the blackboard with both hands at the same time. 
A person is said to be ambidextrous who can use 
both hands with equal ease. 


Separate Towels for Children. Two or more chil- 
dren should not be permitted to use the same towel. 
Each child shouid have a separate one and be taught 
to regard it as personal property. Towels may be 
beught with initials woven in them, which makes it 
easy for the owner to distinguish his own. Diseases 
of the eyes and skin diseases are easily communi- 
cated by the indiscriminate use of the same towel 
by different persons. If carefulness in this matter be 
inculcated in childhood it may save much suffering, 


Letters of Thanks. When a gift is received from 
a distant friend a child should be taught, as soon as 
he is old enough to write, to acknowledge it by a 
note of thanks. If children are not taught to observe 
these little courtesies when they are young they will 
not form the habit of practicing them, and will probably 
neglect them altogether when they grow older. The 
ogervenien of gratitude is due to the donor of the 
gift; even if it is not a particularly acceptable one 
the kindness which prompted it deserves instant and 
hearty recognition. 


Baby’s Flannel Skirts. ‘The first flannel skirts 
are often cut in princesse shape without sleeves, and 
opening on the shoulders, where they are buttoned. 
They are finished with a narrow hem at the neck and 
armholes, and neatly feather-stitched. The bottom 
may be worked in the same way, or have a wider hem 
and two or three rows of feather-stitching above it. 
Sometimes all the edges are scalloped and worked in 
buttonhole stitch with embroidery silk. From four to 
six of these skirts are needed, the former number 
being quite sufficient for a plain outfit. 


Boy’s Cadet Cap. In buying a blue cap to match 
the cadet suit any combination of three letters will 
be put on the cap for twenty-five cents in addition to 
the price of the cap, which is from fifty cents to a 
dollar, according to the quality. 


A Rubber Cap with Cape falling over the coat 
collar is preferable to an umbrella for a boy, as he is 
less likely to lose it. It affords protection even in a 
heavy downpour of rain. These caps are inexpen- 
sive, costing only seventy-five cents each. 


Coat Linings. Silk serge is an appropriate lining 
for the coat of a tailor-made suit; it comes in plain 
colors and in the shot or changeable silk, is twenty- 
four inches wide, and costs about fifty cents a yard. 
Silk lustre cloth, which is a less expensive lining, is a 
yard wide and costs only twenty-five cents a yard. 


Flannels in Warm Climates. A baby should 
wear a gauze flannel shirt even in a hot climate. 
This is the thinnest and lightest weight of summer 
flannel. Flannel is more porous than cotton and 
absorbs the perspiration, making the skin more com- 
fortable than when the apparently lighter materials 
are worn next it. 


Sachet Powder is the most delicate and satisfac- 
tory form of perfume to use for a baby’s belongings ; 
wood violet, Eetlotsope and white rose are the most 
suitable. Cut pieces of cotton batting to fit the 
sachet bags and sprinkle the powder on, covering 
them with a thin layer of the batting. Place the bags 
among the clothing and in the toilet basket. 


Tired Feet. When the feet burn from long stand- 
ing soak them in a basin of warm water in which is 
dissolved two tablespoonfuls of baking soda. The 
warm alkaline fluid softens and relaxes the tissues 
and opens the pores, allowing the undue quantity of 
blood which is present inthe feet to disperse. When 
the skin is tender, bathing it in alcohol strengthens it. 











A Traveling Medicine-Case containing six small | 


and two large bottles may be purchased for a dollar 
and a quarter. All the ordinary medicines may be 
procured in tablet form, so they do not occupy much 
space and are easily carried. Tablets should be 
crushed before giving them, as they are more readily 
absorbed when they are pulverized, and consequently 
the effect is more quickly obtained. 


Electrical Toys. As your boy is interested in 
electricity, why not get him one of the experimental 
cases with an assortment of apparatus to perform 
experiments in electricity? A book of instructions 
comes with it. A telephone, over which messages 
may be sent, available for short distances, costs 
fifteen dollars; it is complete with batteries, bells, 
and one hundred and fifty feet of wire. 


Children’s Teeth require special attention. A 
spool of dental floss should be kept in a convenient 
place, and a piece of the silk passed between the 
teeth after eating. Asilver holder to contain the spool 
may be purchased for less than two dollars. If the 
first teeth are defective, or decay quickly, a dentist 
should be consulted and his advice followed in the 
hope that the permanent set may be benefited by it. 


Tailor-Made Suits for girls of sixteen are of cheviot 
or kersey in fine checks or narrow stripes, in gray or 
brown. These materials are not so liable to show 
spots and stains as the plain covert cloths. The 
jackets are made with fly fronts, which are worn 
closed or open as preferred; there are rows of braid 
ending in a trefoil like a clover leaf on the seams. 
The skirts are circular and trimmed with braid to 
match the jackets, the fronts having four diagonal 
rows, two on each side, coming from the side seams 
and nearly meeting in front. 


The Care of Children’s Hair. Wash the hair 
thoroughly once a month, using to cleanse it spirits 
of soap, which is green soap dissolved in alcohol. 
Too frequent washing makes the hair dry and harsh; 
to keep it clean, brush it twice a day for five minutes 
separating the strands where the hair is thick and 
long so that the brush can reach the scalp. Keep the 
brushes clean by rubbing them with a cloth after 
using them. Avoid irritating the scalp with a fine 
comb, If there is much dandruff, stimulate the skin 
by rubbing in a littke compound camphor liniment 
three times a week. 


Fruit for Children. When it is impossible to 
obtain fresh fruit, stewed fruit should form a part of 
the daily diet of a child over two years old. vapo- 
rated apples, peaches and apricots may be used; if a 
little lemon juice is added to the first they can 
hardly be distinguished from fresh apples. Prunes 
are very good, either alone or flavored with cinna- 
mon or lemon juice. The laxative properties of 
fruit render it valuable where there is a tendency to 
constipation. It is better to spend money in this way 
than on medicine, which only increases the difficulty 
ultimately, though it may give temporary relief. 


Emergency Box. Every mother should have a 
box, kept in a safe and easily accessible place, con- 
taining some of the things likely to be needed in 
common emergencies, such as pieces of soft old linen 
and cotton, rolls of bandage from half an inch to an 
inch and a half wide (these may be made from a worn 
sheet); a roll of surgeon’s adhesive plaster for cuts; 
a wide-mouthed bottle filled with bicarbonate of 
soda—common baking soda—for burns; a bottle of 
witch hazel for bruises; a roll of absorbent cotton 
to use in covering the chest when there is a cold there; 
pieces of flannel to wrap around rheumatic joints; 
and last but not least, a hot-water bag. 


Simple Pleasures. Cultivate in the children a 
taste for and an appreciation of simple pleasures. 
Make little danetvals for them, and throw yourself 
into the fun of the moment, enjoying it yourself as 
the surest way of making them enjoy it also. The 
spirit of luxury so permeates the age we live in that 
simplicity is going out of fashion, and many children 
must have elaborate entertainments, upon which 
much money has been expended, before they will 
consent to be leased or entertained. This is all 
wrong. Though we wish the children to know and 
learn and keep pace with the times, let us try to 
preserve in them something of the unspoiled fresh- 
ness of childhood when all the world is new and 
should have the charm of novelty. 


Home Amusenrents. Some of the kindergarten 
occupations furnish employment for the busy fingers 
of children at home, even if they are not used in 
precisely the same way as they are under the super- 
vision of the kindergartner herself. Among these 
are basket work, bead work, car building, clay and 
eps 2 modeling, house building, iron construction, 

y which iron structures, as bridges, etc., may be imi- 
tated by means of brass bars, mat weaving, mosaic 
work, picture weaving, plaiting, sewing, worsted and 
embroidery work, ship building, wood and cork work, 
wood carving and stick work, by which houses, 
cages, etc., are made with thin sticks. A spelling 
board, where the letters may be moved in grooves to 
form words, is a useful help in teaching spelling. 
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Extract * BEEF |: 


A perfect stock for 
Soups, Gravies, Sauces }4 
and Beef Tea 2 
‘‘Culinary Wrinkles”’ 


new edition by 
HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


sent free to any address. 


Tells HOW,WHEN and WHERE 
to use Extract of Beef. 


Grocers and Druggists. 
Armour & Company, Chicago 




















FREE SAM PLE 


consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


**OUR FAVORITE”’ BRkh 


ENAMEL 
(Washable) 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any one 
mentioning this magazine and inclosing a 2-cent stamp for 
postage. As brilliant and smooth as Goldleaf, Ready for use. 
A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. Can be washed 
without tarnishing. Gilde everything, such as frames, chairs, 
bric-a-brac, fancy articles, chandeliers, baskets, etc. Also made 
in ALUMINUM SILVER. When not sold by dealers, will send 
full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., large size (three times the 


| quantity), 50c., express paid. Address 





GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 D Park Place, New York, 175 D Randolph Street, Chicago 
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| The only shade rollers that you can always 


‘ 
depend upon. Hartshorn Rollers work right \ 
all the time. Their only fault is, they are ) 
( 80 le that they have a host of imitators, ) 

and, to 7 yourself from cheap imita- 
tions, ask for the Improved Hartshorn, with 
the new fixtures and the patent clamps for 
fastening on the shade; and see that you 
get the genuine Hartshorn, with the Stewart 

artshorn autograph on label. 


ACCEPT ONLY THE GENUINE HARTSHORN 


























Block Adjustable 
Reclining Chair 


Fifty changes of position. So 
simple that a child can adjust it. 
Upholstered in velours or cordu- 
roy. For $14.70 
we will deliver 
one free any- 
where east 
of the 2 
Mississippi 


Doll Go-Carts 
25e. to $10. A line of 
Doll Carriages and Go-Carts 
that are exact miniatures of 
our finest and best large- 
sized goods. Send for cata- 
logue. 


which is really a coribined 
Carriage and Go-Cart. A re 






markable patented improve 
ment; works autom ally. 
Prices, @6 to 20. S_nd for 
catalogue. 





Phila. Baby Carriage Factory 
718 and 715 Spring Garven St- 
Same chair, another position Philadelphia 





LINEN DOILIES 
FOR 10 CENTS 


We will send, to any one, nine handsome 
butter doilies, stamped on fine white linen, 
also our new 100-page catalogue of Fancy 
Work Novelties and Jewelry, on receipt of 
10 cents. Write for them. 

Cc. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
48 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 25 
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YOU HAVE BUT ONE WEEK 


This copy of the September Ladies’ Home ‘fournal is in the 
hands of its readers August 25. There is only one week 


to September 1, when our SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
For ONE DOLLAR EXPIRES 


On and after September 1, 1899, the regular subscription price will 
be $2.50 yearly—s5 cents a copy, of your newsman—or a five-months’ 
subscription for a dollar. The Ladies’ Home "fournal and The Saturday 


Evening Post, together, $3.00 per year. Splendid Money-Making Terms 
to Good Agents for the Autumn and Winter Campaign. 












A GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


A wager of battle, made in the half-jesting spirit that conceals grim ear- 
nestness, begins the story. Captain James Richard Dacres, with a British 
sneer for Yankee ships and sailors, and Captain Isaac Hull, short and stout, 
but of glorious memory, meet in the grounds of an old Chesapeake Bay man- 
sion. Sidé by side, just off shore, swing the “Guerriére”’ (38) and the “Con- 
stitution” (44). Within the mansion is a gay house party. There Blakely 
Fairford and Richard Heathcote, half-brothers, wholly rivals, are contesting 
for the honor of dancing the first waltz in America with Margaret Barrett, 
“a girl to live and die for.” Separate from childhood, the half-brothers, 
who meet now as opponents in love, are soon to stand on the decks of 
hostile ships, for circumstance has made of one an English, of the other 
an American, lieutenant. Friends they all are for the moment, but friends 
listening for the expected word of war that is to make them enemies. 

In the garden Dacres is betting Hull a cocked hat that he will knock his 
“bundle of pine boards” to flinders when they meet at sea. On the “‘Con- 
stitution” the Yankee salts are waiting, impatient to fire the first shot for the 
freedom of the sea. In the house the brothers are progressing from the 
stilted courtesy of their rivalry to a deadlier quarrel over country that draws 
their swords. And so the call to war finds them. Then from adventure 
to adventure, from battle to battle, moves the tale, its breathless excitement 
but heightened by the double love story that runs through it. 

The author, who is best known, thus far, through his “ Love for Country ”’ (now in its 
sixth edition), has fairly earned for himself the title of ‘‘ The American Marryat.” The illus- 
trations are the work of Gibbs, Leyendecker, Crawford, Clay, and others of the Pos?’s artists. 


Julian Ralph 


Has written twelve papers on 


The Making of 
Journalist 


They show the inner side and all 





FOR THE FREEDOM 


OF THE SEA 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 

























“Mr.Dooley” 


(Less known as Finley Peter 
Dunne) has written a series of 


Irish-American 
Sketches 





sides of newspaper life—full of 
Full h dch remarkable experiences, his own 
ully as humorous and charac- and others’. ‘This subject, al- 








teristic as the “ Mr. Dooley ”’ 
papers. The Post will pub- 
lish them exclusively, begin- 
ning in an early number. 


ways interesting to read of, is 
here made of great practical 
value to the young man about 
to choose a profession. 














FINLEY PETER DUNNE JULIAN RALPH 










The Enlarged POST begins September 30 


With a double number of 32 pages and colored cover. The pages will be slightly shorter, 
making it more convenient to handle, and each number thereafter will contain not less than 24 
pages, with frequent 32-page numbers, almost doubling the present size of the magazine. 

The Post will print more of the best writings of the best writers during the coming 
year than have ever appeared in any magazine in America. 











All 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stam 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answer 


inquirers must give their full names and 
or ad- 
by mail. 


Stewed Oyster Plant. Scrape the roots, cut them 
into halves; throw them into boiling unsalted water, 
and cook slowly until perfectly tender. Dish nicely 
on toast and serve with cream sauce. 


Olive Oil. I approve of olive oil because it is 
pressed froma fruit. It will not in any way injure the 
complexion ; on the contrary, it will smooth out the 
skin, especially if it is taken with green vegetables, 
which have a tendency to purify the blood. 


Pie Baking. Apples which aré cut into eighths in 
pies will require half an hour for baking ; whensliced 
v thin and the oven is hot, evaporation is more 
rapid and the apples will take really longer to cook. 
It is not uncommon on opening a pie where apples 
have been thinly sliced to find them dry and tough, 
while the larger pieces will be moist and soft. 


One-Course Menu. Plain bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches are just now very much used; and at this 
season of the year, when tomatoes are in good con- 
dition, a dainty dish to serve with the sandwiches 
may be made by scooping out the centres of the 
tomatoes and filling the spaces with cress or lettuce 
or little pieces of chicken, with mayonnaise dressing. 


Syrups from Canned Fruits. The syrups left 
over from canned fruits may be put aside and used 
for pudding sauces; or, if they are not very acid, 
may be served as a sauce over boiled rice. There 
should be no syrup left over from spiced fruit; it 
should be boiled down until it will just cover the 
fruit. When you are canning fruit the syrup left 
over may be made at once into jelly. 


Baking Powder. Mix one pound of cream of 
tartar with half a pound of sifted bicarbonate of 
soda and half a pound of cornstarch or flour; then 
sift through an ordinary flour sieve four or five times, 
and put it into bottles or cans for keeping. I do not, 
however, consider this any more wholesome or better 
than good cream of tartar baking powder, which 
may be purchased at any grocery store. 


Mock Oyster Soup. Scrape a dozen roots of 
oyster plant; cut them into thin slices crosswise. 
When ready to cook throw them into one quart of 
cold water; bring quickly to boiling point; simmer 
gcnt'y until very tender, then add one quart of milk. 

ub together two tablespoonfuls of butter and two 
of flour, stir into the hot soup; stir until boiling; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper and a 
teaspoonful of grated onion. 


Cecil Sauce. The sauce used for cecils is, as a 
rule, sauce Béchamel. Put one tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour in a saucepan; mix. Take a 
half-pint cup, half fill it with stock, then fill the 
remaining space with milk ; add this to the flour ; stir 
until boiling ; add 7 of one egg ew beaten, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Strain, and it will be ready to use. It should not be 
reheated after the egg is added. 


Raised Muffins. Scaid one pint of milk, then 
cool, and add half a yeast cake dissolved in two 
tablespoonfuls of warm milk; add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and two and a half cupfuls of flour; beat 
thoroughly ; stand aside in a cool place over night. 
Next morning separate two eggs; add first the beaten 
yolks, then stir in the well-beaten whites and mix 
carefully; stand aside for fifteen minutes, and bake 
in greased gem-pans or muffin-rings for twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. 


Lentils belong to the leguminosa, the same 
family as peas and beans, Theyare grown largely 
in the Northern section of the United States, and 
are more easily digested than either peas or beans. 
They contain a great deal of nitrogenous or muscle- 
building smeriel and are sold, as a rule, by the quart 
for ten cents. They may be soaked over night and 
made into purées. They are exceedingly nice when 
soaked, boiled and served with rice; or as the Arabs 
serve them, boiled and rolled in cabbage leaves and 
then boiled again. 


Chocolate Mousse. A mousse is made from 
whipped cream packed in a mould in salt and ice and 
allowed to freeze from two and a half to three hours. 
Whip one quart of cream to a very stiff froth ; sprinkle 
over two-thirds of a cupful of powdered sugar; mix 
carefully and then add two onnces of melted choco- 
late, or, if you like, you may use sweet chocolate 
grated and sprinkled into the cream. Mix carefully; 
add a teaspoonful of vanilla; put the mixture intoa 
melon mould, put on the lid and bind the space with 
astrip of muslin. Pack in salt and ice. 


Brown Stew of Veal. Purchase a good-sized 
knuckle of veal; cut the meat from the bone; have 
the bones well cracked. Put a tablespoonful of sugar 
into a large saucepan; allow it to burn, and then 
throw in quickly two sliced onions; stir them until 
the onion is thoroughly browned with the sugar; add 
one quart of cold water, then the bones; brin 
slowly to boiling point; add the meat, and stew unti 
tender. 
fuls of butter and two of flour into a saucepan; mix, 
and add the liquor from the stew. Dish the veal, 
put around it a border of rice or dumplings, and pour 
over it the sauce, to which add a level teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. 


Luncheons and Dinners. A luncheon differs from 
a dinner not in the number of courses, but in the 
selection of the dishes served at each course. 
Luncheons are affairs for ladies as a rule, and are 
composed of dishes which may be easily served, and 
do not require carving. Chops, croquettes or cutlets, 
which at a dinner would be served as entrées, are 
main dishes at a luncheon. At either a dinner or 
a luncheon you may have for first course shellfish, 
then soup, then a small entrée; at a luncheon another 


IMPERIALGRANUM 


When ready to serve put two tablespoon- | 


small dish or entrée, while at a dinner a joint or roast | 


of some kind is usually served. Both would have a 
salad and a dessert. The term dinner cannot be 
used correctly for a meal composed of small dishes. 


Cock-a-Leekie. Wash and scald three bunches 
of leeks, take off the roots and cut off a portion of the 
grees tops, cut the rest into lengths of one inch. 

inge, draw and truss a fowl as for roasting, put it 
into a soup-kettle, add one-half of the leeks, cover 
with four quarts of good stock or water, add a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of pepper, cover and simmer 


gently for about two hours, then add a teaspoonful of | 


salt and the remaining half of the leeks. 
an hour longer, and when ready to serve take out 
the fowl, carve it neatly, put the pieces into a large 
tureen and pour over the soup, which should be very 
thick with leeks. The name comes from the fact that 
an old cock was always used when making this soup. 


Codfish Croquettes. Soak one pound of cod- 
fish in cold water for thirty minutes, bring it slowly 
to a boil and then powe it perfectly dry. Mix with it 
a double quantity by bulk of mashed potatoes; adda 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, the volks of two 
eggs, about two tablespoonfuls of hot milk or cream 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. Form into 
cylinder-shaped croquettes, dip in egg and bread- 
crumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat. They will fall 
apart if the fat is not sufficiently hot. I never use fat 
at the boiling point ; the boiling poiut of lard is about 
570° (Fahrenheit). I fry at from 360° to 365°. If 
there is any motion about the lard or fat it is only 
212°, the boiling point of water; then, as soon as you 
drop your croquettes in they will crack open and fall 
into the lard. The fat must be sufficiently hot to 
brown a piece of bread in twenty seconds. 


Cook for | 
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(GAT) can be recommended as THE BEST diet for the last comers into the CQO) 
household. Unlike those food preparations that are liable to stimu- 
late the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its 
composition that which makes strong bone and good teeth; good 
flesh and blood ; is easy of digestion ; and which acts as a preven- 
tative of the many intestinal disorders incidental to childhood. 


A STURDY IMPERIADGRANUM BOY 
: of SEDALIA, Mo. 
THE SURGEON GENERAL or one oF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT STATES IN THE UNION, /N AN 
INTERVIEW SA/D: pi bave four boys, all raised oe {MPERIAL GRANUM 


rush on his football team, and the four boys vary from 5 feet 11 inches 
| to 6 feet 3 inches in height, and weigh from 165 to 195 Ibs. All very 
healthy, hearty boys.” What more could be said! 
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YE IMPERIAL GRANUM CO., New Haven, Conn 
Shipping Depot~ JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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Refreshments for a Musicale. It would scarcely 
be necessary to have more than a frappé, or ices ai) | 
small cakes, at an afternoon musicale. If the program 
is divided by an intermission, have the refreshmen:s 
passed around at that time. 


Dividing Receipts. All receipts may be divided 
or cut down according to the number for which th« 
are intended. Most of the receipts given in ti 
JOURNAL are arranged for families of six; for tw 
a third of the quantities given will be sufficient. 


To Dry String Beans. Cut them intothree pieces 
lengthwise; dry them under glass in the hot su 
always bringing them in before the dew falls. Pea 
for drying should be shelled and spread out in th. 
same manner. All dried vegetables must be soake:| 
over night before cooking. 


Twelve Dollars a Week for Marketing. A 
family of four people in Philadelphia need not spend 


twelve dollars a week for marketing. They can 
live econ ey well on ten dollars, and very 
nicely on eight dollars, provided the housewife is a): 


economist and looks after the left-overs. 


Boiled Milk. Milk, like water, is literally dead 
after it has been boiled. Your physician is correct 
in telling you that it is poisonous to your child, not 
eeneee from the standpoint of ordinary poisons, 

ut from the fact that a child cannot digest dead milk. 
I can, perhaps, better express this condition by saying 
that, after it has been boiled, the milk has not suffi- 
cient life-giving qualities to sustain the child. 


Scotch Woodcock. Toast five pieces of bread, 
and butter them. Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
they are smooth and creamy, then add gradually a 
quarter of a pint of thick cream; stir over hot water 
until you have a sauce resembling mayonnaise 
Mash fine, rubbing to a paste, five anchovies, spread 
these over the top of the butter on the toast, put a 
tablespoonful of hot sauce on each and serve. 


Plum Porridge. Put one quart of milk in a 
double boiler; add twenty-four large raisins that have 
been cut into halves and the seeds removed. Cover 
the boiler, and cook the raisins slowly for twenty 
minutes. Moisten two rounding or four level table- 
ge of cornstarch in a little cold milk ; add it to 
the hot milk; cook for about two minutes, take from 
the fire and strain. Plum porridge may be eaten with 
a little sugar or perfectly plain. 


Oyster Plant Balls. Scrape the roots carefully and 
throw them at once into water to prevent discolor- 
ation. When ready to cook, cover with boiling 
unsalted water and cook slowly until tender; press 
through a sieve; put them into a saucepan with one 
whole egg, and stir over the fire until you have a 
doughlike mass; add half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of pepper. When cold, form into little pats 
or balls, dip in egg and breadcrumbs, and fry in 
smoking-hot fat. 


Stuffed Stew of Beef. Purchase a thick slice 
from the under round. Make slits almost through 
about twoinches long; fill these with ordinary bread 
stuffing seasoned with salt aud pepper and parsley ; 
bind the meat tightly with a piece of muslin; put into 
a baking-pan; add a sliced onion and a carrot, two 
bay leaves and a sprig of parsley; add a quart of 
water; cover the pan and cook slowly for about two 
hours. Serve with brown sauce made from the water 
in which the beef was cooked. 


Cooking of the Genuine Scotch Oatmeal. Right 
after the noonday meal put over the fire a double 
is filled with boiling 


water. Inthe upper boiler put five tablespoonfuls of 


| Scotch oatmeal and one quart of water; add, if you 


like, half a tablespoonful of salt; coverthe boilerand 
cook until bedtime. If you have a hard-coal fire 
this may stand on the fire over night. If not, take it 
off without stirring and stand it aside. Next morning 
reheat again, without stirring, in the boiler, turn 
carefully out and it is ready to serve. 


Fermentation of Jelly. Jellies ferment or spoil 
because they have not been put up carefully. Wild 
yeast plants are constantly floating in the air; it is 
impossible to have the air free from them. If the bot- 


| tles or glasses have been standing uncovered before 


putting in the jelly, or the jelly is slightly cool—not 
sufficiently hot to kill the germs—fermentation must 
and will take place. The lids may also have been 


| infected. See that the glasses are scalded before the 


jelly goes in. Do not allow the jelly to stand in the 
dust while it is cooling ; cover it lightly, and as soon 
as it is cold cover it with paraffine or paper. 


To Make Bannocks. Take haifa pound of double- 


| dressed Scotch oatmeal, two tablespoonfuls of butter 


and a quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. 
Put the meal into a bowl, rub into it the butter, and 
then mix it with the soda and pour over it nearly half 
a pint of boiling water; mix quickly with a spoon, 
turn it on to the pastry-board, mould it compactly, 
keeping it round and flat. With the knuckles pat it 
down ; take off portions that will make cakes about 
the size of a saucer, using plenty of dry meal for roll- 
ing. Have ready a slow griddle, lay the cakes on the 
hot iron and cook slowly until they are done; then 
turn and allow them to cook on the other side until 
they are crisp and brittle. 


A Company Breakfast differs very little from a 
company luncheon. You may, however, serve fruit 
first. Following this, serve an entrée, a fish cutlet, 
chicken timbale or fish timbale; or you may have 
sweetbread patties, or sweetbread cutlets, or creamed 
sweetbreads. Then have broiled chops or broiled 
chicken, or, if you have creamed sweetbreads at first, 
have chicken croquettes and peas. With chops serve 
peas and tomato sauce; with broiled chicken, cream 
sauce, mushrooms and tiny potato balls. The next 


| course may be a salad, mayonnaise of celery oF 


tomato, or a plain lettuce or a mixed salad—served 
with wafers and cheese. Then have ice cream and 
cakes, or charlotte russe, followed by coffee. 


Uses of Stale Bread. The best of the left-over 
pieces should be toasted for breakfast, luncheon or 


| supper; they may be used dry, or made into milk 


toast. The broken pieces should be dried, rolled 
and put aside for fe ing or scalloping purp ses. 
Or they may be soaked in milk} a little sugar added, 
two eggs allowed to each pint of milk, and a pit of 
stale breadcrumbs, the whole baked inthe over and 
served asa pudding. Or they may be rolled, sited, 


| put into a mould and covered with egg and ‘ilk, 
| allowing to each pint of crumbs two eggs and a pint 


| of milk. This pudding should be steamed for an 
hour, and served with a liquid pudding sauce. lor4 
family of two, half a pint of Ceondeneathe, one egg 
and half a pint of milk will be quite sufficient. 
Cutting Off a Meal to Reduce Fat. It is prefef- 
able to cut off breakfast rather than the night meal, 
because, as a rule, immediately after the mo:'ing 
meal'work is commenced and digestion is frequcntl 
stopped, while after the night meal the day’s or 
is supposed to be over and digestion can con(inue 
undisturbed. The morning meal may be cit off 
altogether or replaced by some light food, as a «Pp of 
hot milk sipped slowly. It is bad to eat too he«rtily 


| taking your dinner at night. 


of the foods allowed. Fat is not thus reduce:'—i" 
fact, I look upon overeating as always a great mis- 
fortune. The very minimum that will keep us 
good health is all that is necessary. Perhaps, ™ 
your case, yqu might take a satisfying, easily dig« st 
reakfast, and then go without the noonday '¢4!, 
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“A Perfect Food”’ 
“Preserves Health’’ 
“Prolongs Life’’ 


BAKER'S 














“Walter Baker & Company, of 
Dorchester, Mass., U. S. A., have 
given years of study to the skillful 
preparation of cocoa and chocolate, 
and have devised machinery and systems peculiar to their 
methods of treatment, whereby the purity, palatability, and 
highest nutrient characteristics are retained. Their preparations 
are known the world over, and have received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, the nurse, and the intelligent 


TRADE-MARK 
La Belle Chocolatiere. 
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housekeeper and caterer.”—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. % 
The Genuine Bears the above Trade-Mark and keeps the stomach sweet. ry 
is made only by | 
’ ny 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited % 
DORCHESTER, MASS. At all grocers’, in 2-lb. packages only. % 
Established 1780 ry 
% 
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Children Love It 


A child’s appetite is usually a natural appetite. 


j 


They 
enjoy simple, wholesome food. ‘This is fortunate, for chil- 
dren, during the period of rapid growth, require food that 
feeds—not stimulating, unwholesome stuff. Grown-up folks 
would do well to follow the example of the children and eat 


plenty of Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 


At all Grocers’, in 2-lb. Packages 
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Pure, white Wool Soap ts an 
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f\ 
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ideal soap for the toilet and 
bath. It is high grade toilet 
soap at the laundry soap price. 
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For sale in grocery, drug and 
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department stores everywhere 
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Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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The R & G is the corset for ease and 
comfort. 

It is right in style. 

It is the corset that will not ‘‘ stretch,’’ 
and in this it is absolutely unique. 

We own the patents on the only appara- 
tus yet devised that will give permanence 
to the size and shape of a corset. And 
permanence in size and shape is the most 
important of all good corset qualities. 

You don’t have to *‘ break in’? an R & G 
Corset. You don’t have to wear it a day 
and then tighten the strings a little—then 
another day and another tightening, until 
your own flesh and blood do what the 
maker should have done—take the stretch 
out of the goods. 

All this stretch is taken out of R & G 
Corsets when they are made. The corset 
is dampened and stretched smoothly over a 
steam-heated iron model, and clamped down 
with a pressure of 600 pounds. That set- 
tles it. No more ‘‘give’’ in the goods 
after that. 

There are over seventy styles and sizes 
of R & G Corsets. Find the one that 
suits your figure and your corset troubles 
are over. 

Our long-short corset—-No. 397—shown 
here, is a dollar corset, and while we make 
corsets that cost more and less no other 
has attained so much popularity. It is 
suited to most figures, and because of its 
extreme shapeliness in the bust and over 
the hips is especially desirable for wear 
with the present dress styles. It is made 
in white, drab and black. 

Nearly all dealers now sell R & G 
Corsets, byt if your dealer will not supply 
you, send us your dollar, and state the size 
and color corset you require. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Corset Facts,’’ contains 
much useful information. It will be sent free. 


R & G CORSET CO. 


363 Broadway, . NEW YORK 
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